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INTRODUCTION 


Ir was at the outset of the eighteen-nineties 
that the mighty influence of Ibsen first made itself 
felt as a factor in the Renascence of the English 
Drama; but Henry Arthur Jones was less affected 
by it than any other English playwright of the 
time. Very early in his career—in 1884, to be 
exact — Mr. Jones, assisted in this nefarious task 
by Henry Herman, had made an adaptation of 
“A Doll’s House ”’, entitled “ Breaking a Butter- 
fly’, in which the play was given a happy ending; 
but for this offence he made a manly apology in 
1896, in his introduction to the English translation 
of Augustin Filon’s “ The English Stage’, wherein 
he said: 

“When I came up to London sixteen years ago, 
to try for a place among English playwrights, a 
rough translation from the German version of ‘ The 
Doll’s House’ was put into my hands, and I was 
told that, if it could be turned into a sympathetic 
play, a ready opening would be found for it on 
the London boards. I knew nothing of Ibsen, 
but I knew a great deal of Robertson and H. J. 
Byron. From these circumstances came the 
adaptation called ‘ Breaking a Butterfly.’ I pray 
it may be forgotten from this time, or remembered 
only with leniency amongst other transgressions of 
my dramatic youth and ignorance.” 

But, if Mr. Jones was not profoundly impressed 
by “A Doll’s House ” in the early eighteen-eighties, 
neither was he appreciably influenced by the Ibsen 
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cult that arose in England a decade later. The 
first English critic to discover Ibsen was Edmund 
Gosse, who called attention to his early work as a 
poet and a romantic dramatist; but it was mainly 
to the untiring efforts of Wiliam Archer, who 
translated the entire series of Ibsen’s modern 
social dramas, that England owed an intimate 
knowledge of the greatest European dramatist of 
modern times. Bernard Shaw, also, in his capac- 
ity as a dramatic critic, was an early advocate of 
Ibsen. “ Ghosts”? was prohibited by the English 
censor; but a profound impression was made when 
this tragedy was privately performed in 1892 by 
the Independent Theatre Society, under the direc- 
tion of J. T. Grein. The piece was abused in the 
public press with an almost incredible vulgarity 
of vituperative language, and, in the most amusing 
passage of his “ Quintessence of Ibsenism”, Mr. 
Shaw has preserved for posterity a full collection of 
the filthy epithets that were hurled against it; 
but it made the judicious minority of theatre-goers 
realise that a revolution would have to be brought | 
about in the English drama before it could be 
considered seriously in comparison with that of 
Continental Europe. 

Arthur Wing Pinero, who had just produced 
“Lady Bountiful’, the latest of his Robertsonian 
sentimental dramas, retired from the theatre for 
two years and assiduously studied Ibsen and 
Alexandre Dumas fils. Then, in 1893, he pro- 
duced “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ”, a play in 
which he inaugurated a new style. For the first 
time, he abolished from his dialogue the soliloquy 
and the aside; for the first time, he built a solid 
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structure in which every part answered to every 
other part; and, for the first time, he attacked a 
serious social problem in the mood of modern 
tragedy. Bernard Shaw, whose career as a 
dramatist did not begin till after the production 
of “ Ghosts” by the Independent Theatre Society, 
was also obviously influenced by Ibsen in the sub- 
ject-matter of his early plays. But it is thor- 
oughly characteristic of Henry Arthur Jones 
that, though he staunchly advocated every amelio- 
rating movement that showed itself in the English 
drama, his own work was scarcely influenced by 
Ibsen at all. 

The development of Mr. Jones from play to 
play was more gradual and orderly than that, for 
instance, of Sir Arthur Pinero. Pinero is a play- 
wright of two periods— before 1893 and after 
1893; and there is a wide gap between his earlier 
and his later work. But in the case of Mr. Jones 
it is impossible to set a date at which his earlier 
work left off and his later work began. His 
growth has been continuous. The reason is, I 
think, that, because he was a self-made man, he 
was also a self-sufficient man. Everything that 
he has done appears to have been unfolded en- 
dogenously out of himself; and he has remained 
almost unsusceptible to influences from other 
sources. Thus, though he is thoroughly familiar 
with modern French dramatic literature and ad- 
mires it enthusiastically, I have never been able to 
discern the influence of any French dramatist over 
either his technique or his subject-matter. In 
both of these respects, to cite a contrast, the in- 
fluence of Alexandre Dumas fils is clearly discern- 
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ible over Pinero; but, though the intention and 
the quality of Mr. Jones’s dramas are more akin 
with those of Emile Augier than with those of the 
younger Dumas, it is also evident that there is no 
direct relation between Augier and Mr. Jones. 
It might be said of Henry Arthur Jones — in the 
merry words of Gilbert— that “in spite of all 
temptations to belong to other nations, he remains 
an Englishman.” He has never aspired, in any 
international sense, to be a Kuropean dramatist: 
instead he has drawn a consistent picture of the 
English life of his time from the invariable point 
of view of a representative of the middle class. 

Mr. Jones has never attempted to adopt the 
technique of Ibsen; and still less has he ever felt 
any enthusiasm for Ibsen’s subject-matter or 
Ibsen’s miasmatic mood. I do not mean to imply 
that he has remained unappreciative of the brood- 
ing giant of the north; I merely wish to point out 
that, of the many forces which in the early 
eighteen-nineties were making for the Renascence 
of the English Drama, this one strong force, 
so powerfully felt by Pinero and Shaw, ex- 
erted scarcely any influence over Henry Arthur 
Jones. 

Mr. Jones’s growth was a gradual development 
out of melodrama, through romance and satire, to 
his ultimate goal of comedy; for it was in comedy 
that he finally found his most successful métier. 
It was only after many experiments that he came 
to realise that for that earnest social censure which 
he desired ardently to utter, neither melodrama 
nor romance nor even fantastic satire offered an 
appropriate medium. What he needed was to 
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achieve command of the more disinterested 
medium of high comedy; and this command came 
to him at last with the composition of “The Case 
of Rebellious Susan” in 1894. 

It is in comedy alone that Henry Arthur Jones 
may be said, without fear of contradiction, to 
have surpassed all of his contemporary English 
fellow-dramatists; for what comedy demands 
above all else is humour, and Mr. Jones is easily 
the most humourous English playwright of his 
time. He is less clever than Wilde, less witty 
than Shaw, less brilliant than Pinero, less whim- 
sical than Barrie; but, on the other hand, he is 
more humourous than any of them. Wilde is not 
a humourist: he is too artificial. Shaw is not a 
humourist: he is too belligerent. Pinero is not a 
humourist: he is too sardonic. And Barrie is not 
a humourist: he is too capricious. But the author 
of “ Rebellious Susan” and “ The Liars” is funda- 
mentally and essentially a humourist, laughing with 
the very people that he laughs at for their frailties 
and foibles, and radiating by contagion a healthy, 
hearty, and wholly good-humoured outlook on the 
world. 


“THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES” 


Mr. Jones’s next play after “ The Case of Rebel- 
lious Susan ”’, — a comedy entitled “ The Triumph 
of the Philistines”,— was produced by George 
Alexander on May 11, 1895. Though it is a 
spirited and entertaining piece, it has not been 
deemed necessary to include it in the present 
Library Edition, because, instead of developing the 
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new style of disinterested comedy that was initiated 
by “ The Case of Rebellious Susan”’, it reverts to 
the earlier satiric style that was exemplified in 
“The Crusaders.” It is a satire of the obtuseness 
and hostility of the British middle class toward 
matters of art. ‘The smug and stodgy citizens of 
Market Pewbury, led by the redoubtable Mr. Jor- 
gan, a boot manufacturer, are scandalised when an 
art school is opened in their community, and pro- 
ceed to drive the art students and their models 
away. In this piece, Mr. Jones has added many 
types to that gallery of middle-class portraits which 
he began in “Saints and Sinners”; and he has 
also created an original character in the French 
girl, Sally Lebrune, who represents his idea of 
untrammelled joyousness—a figure that was 
highly praised by Augustin Filon as authentically 
Gallic. Once more the hero, Sir Valentine Fel- 
lowes, is an idealist; and once again the author 
employs the pattern of the tables turned when Sir 
Valentine persuades Sally Lebrune to compromise 
the hypocritical Mr. Jorgan. 


“MICHAEL AND HIS LOST ANGEL” 


Since the long career of Henry Arthur Jones 
has been almost uniformly successful, and since 
many of his plays, after an initial run of two or 
three hundred nights, have held the stage for years 
and years, there is a peculiar irony in the fact that 
one of his few emphatic failures in the theatre 
should have been meted out to the one play which 
he personally values more than any other of his 
compositions. Certain it is that he put his whole 
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heart and soul into the composition of “ Michael 
and his Lost Angel”’; and it is no secret that the 
failure of this play is the one great regret of his 
life. He has always maintained that the piece was 
not given a fair chance in the theatre; and the 
facts of the case appear to sustain this contention. 

Mr. Jones once told me, many years ago, that, 
when he was writing “Michael and His Lost 
Angel”, he had had Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry in his mind. The parts of Michael and 
Audrie were so admirably suited to those great 
artists that I naturally asked him why Sir Henry 
had not presented the play. To this he replied 
that “Irving did not want to have a dramatist 
around his theatre.” In this remark there may 
have been a trace of bitterness; but the undeniable 
fact remains that, though Sir Henry did a great 
deal for the English theatre, he did nothing what- 
soever to encourage contemporary English dra- 
matic authorship. 

When “ Michael and His Lost Angel” went 
into rehearsal, it was with Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son and Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the leading 
roles; but a quarrel arose between the actress and 
the author, which culminated three days before the 
opening, when Mrs. Campbell threw up her part 
and walked out of the theatre. She was replaced 
by Marion Terry, a competent actress, who, how- 
ever, was not particularly suited to the part and, 
under the unfortunate circumstances, was granted 
insufficient time to prepare for an arduous per- 
formance. Concerning the production, at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre on January 15, 1896, Mr. Jones has 
said in print: “ It was savagely hooted and booed 
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by a first-night audience at the leading London 
theatre. And again I-met with the general con- 
demnation of the press. Here I think the public 
would have saved me, for the business was going 
up by leaps and bounds. After the eighth per- 
formance the managers, without giving me notice, 
announced its sudden withdrawal on the following 
Saturday, the eleventh performance.” Mr. Jones 
has also stated publicly that the receipts for these 
eleven performances were greater than the receipts 
for the first eleven performances of “'The Middle- 
man”’, an exceedingly popular play which held the 
stage for nearly twenty years. I should like to add 
that the author has told me privately that it was 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell who, because of her enmity 
against him at the time, persuaded the manage- 
ment to withdraw the play summarily. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, however, in his capacity as 
a dramatic critic, took a different view of the case. 
“The melancholy truth of the matter,” he said, 
“is that the English stage got a good play, and 
was completely and ignominiously beaten by it.” | 
Of the play itself, Mr. Shaw remarked:—“ It 
seems . . . to me to be a genuinely sincere and 
moving play, feelingly imagined, written with 
knowledge as to the man and insight as to the 
woman by an author equipped not only with the 
experience of an adept playwright, and a kindly 
and humourous observer’s sense of contemporary 
manners, but with that knowledge of spiritual 
history in which Mr. Jones’s nearest competitors 
seem so stupendously deficient.” . 

In America, “ Michael and His Lost Angel” 
fared no better than in England. Simultaneously 
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with the production in London, it was produced 
at the Empire Theatre in New York; but here, 
also, it was miscast, since neither Henry Miller 
nor Viola Allen were particularly suited to the parts 
assigned to them. It was withdrawn at the end 
of the week; but this circumstance was the occa- 
sion of a touching incident which is still remem- 
bered by several American playwrights. The late 
Bronson Howard, who was at that time the dean 
of American dramatists, was so impressed by the 
play on the first night that he attended the per- 
formance on every other evening of the week until 
Saturday. On Saturday evening, there was a 
dinner of the Society of American Dramatists, of 
which Mr. Howard was the president. At eight 
o’clock, he rose in his place at the head of the 
table, stated that this was his last opportunity to 
see a great play by his friend, Henry Arthur Jones, 
resigned his chair, went to the Empire Theatre, 
and then returned at midnight to conclude the 
banquet with a speech. 

“ Michael and His Lost Angel” has received, 
from time to time, a considerable amount of de- 
rogatory criticism from various sources; but I have 
always shared the author’s own opinion that it is 
the highest of his dramatic achievements. Tech- 
nically, it is not his most perfect composition, for 
I think that designation must be reserved for his 
masterpiece of comedy, “ The Liars”; but it is his 
most ambitious play and reaches into a rarer region 
of spiritual exaltation than any of his other pieces. 
If I were placed in the position of the author, I 
should rather have failed with “ Michael and His 
Lost Angel” than have succeeded with half a 
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dozen of the more popular and prosperous of Mr. 
Jones’s plays. 

In this piece the author returned to the same 
type of love-relation that he had tried out in 
“ Judah ”’, and in several other plays — the love of 
an ascetic for a temptress, by virtue of which the 
man, in order to lead the woman ultimately upward 
to his own level, must first descend to hers. To 
save her soul, he must sacrifice his own. This is a 
great theme — one of the greatest in the literature 
of the world. It has been employed throughout 
the centuries in many masterpieces one of the most 
recent of which is the “ Thais” of Anatole France; 
and playgoers of the younger generation may find 
a certain irony in the fact that a recent treatment 
of the same theme by a young American play- 
wright, Mr. Edward Sheldon, in a drama called 
“Romance”, has been enormously successful not 
only in America but in England also. 

Just as Michael Feversham may be regarded as 
a maturer version of Judah Llewellyn, so also 
there are other features of this play which are 
reminiscent of Mr. Jones’s earlier works. He em-— 
ploys once more his favourite pattern of the tables 
turned; and the culmination of the drama in a big 
confession scene harks back, through “ Judah ”’, all 
the way to “Saints and Sinners.” But what is 
new in “ Michael and His Lost Angel”, and what 
makes it stand unique among its author’s works, is 
the fervour, the passion, and the poetry that pulses 
through it. ‘The mood of the play is lyrical and the 
text is very beautifully written. “The soul,” said 
Browning, “ doubtless is immortal — where a soul 
can be discerned ”; and this play has a soul. 
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“THE ROGUE’S COMEDY” AND “THE 
PHYSICIAN ” 


After the failure of “ Michael and His Lost 
Angel”, Mr. Jones wrote two popular plays, “ The 
Rogue’s Comedy ” (1896) and “The Physician ”’ 
(1897), which, though successful in the theatre, 
were not significant of any new development in his 
career. Like “Judah”, “'The Rogue’s Comedy” 
deals with the unmasking of an impostor, — in this 
case a professional fortune-teller, Bailey Prothero, 
who, aided by a confederate who is secretly his 
wife, creates such a favourable impression in an 
influential circle of society that a large stock-com- 
pany is launched in the City to capitalise his pre- 
sumed clairvoyance on an enormous scale. “ The 
Physician” is a more romantic play, in which a 
celebrated doctor who has been attracted by a 
young girl devotes several months to an attempt 
to reclaim and cure her fiancé, who, though a noted 
temperance leader, is secretly a dipsomaniac. But 
despite the unselfish devotion of the doctor, the 
dipsomianiac finally commits suicide, leaving the 
young girl free to marry her benevolent benefactor. 
This may be described as one of Mr. Jones’s story- 
telling plays. 


“THE LIARS” 


“The Liars” is the most finished and flawless 
composition of Henry Arthur Jones, and is gen- 
erally regarded as the masterpiece of modern Eng- 
lish comedy. 

First produced by Sir Charles Wyndham at the 
Criterion Theatre in London on October 6, 1897, 
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it ran continuously (excepting the summer vaca- 
tion) till November 2, 1898. In later years, it was 
revived by Wyndham several times, and always 
with conspicuous success. In America, it was first 
presented at the Empire Theatre in New York, 
with John Drew in the Wyndham role. Already 
it has held the stage for more than a quarter of a 
century; it has been presented thousands of times, 
in all parts of the English-speaking world; and it 
is regarded as a standard piece in the repertory of 
innumerable stock companies. Since a studious 
reading of the text reveals the fact that its literary 
value is not inferior to its theatrical efficiency, there 
is every reason to believe that, as generations pass 
and time goes on, “ The Liars” will take on more 
and more an historical importance as a documentary 
exposition of the manners of its time. It is as 
representative of English aristocratic life at the 
end of the nineteenth century as “ The School for 
Scandal ” is representative of aristocratic English 
life at the end of the eighteenth century or as the © 
comedies of Congreve are representative of aristo- 
cratic English life in the Restoration period. No 
other modern English comedy can stand so easily 
a comparison with Congreve, or can be weighed in 
the balance with “The School for Scandal” with — 
so slight a tilting of the beam in the direction of the 
incomparable Sheridan. 

Several years ago, Mr. Jones himself called my 
attention to the fact, which had not occurred to my | 
own mind independently, that, reduced to abstract 
terms, the formula of “The Liars” is identical 
with the formula of “ Le Misanthrope” of Moliére. 
“What have we in ‘ The Misanthrope’ ?”’, he said, 
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—‘““QOne man who is earnest and sincere and truth- 
ful, surrounded by a group of people who are friv- 
olous, insincere, and untruthful. I employed the 
same formula in ‘ The Liars’; though, of course, 
there is no parallelism in the situations or the 
characters.” 

“The Liars” is a true example of high comedy; 
for, despite its intricacy of plot, its cleverness of 
plan, its cumulative construction, its coherency of 
organisation, the action appears at all points to 
result entirely from the clash of character on 
character. All the characters are interesting, be- 
cause each of them is both typical and individual; 
and all of them are thoroughly alive. There are no 
caricatures in the cast of characters, for even the 
minor parts are fully rounded to the life. Sir 
Christopher Deering, the raisonneur of the piece, 
may be regarded as a more mature version of Sir 
Richard Kato, but the other leading characters are 
new additions to Mr. Jones’s gallery of contem- 
porary portraits. Lady Jessica Nepean is finely 
studied. She is frivolous and shallow, and yet 
unfalteringly fascinating. Carelessly and _ irre- 
sponsibly she plays with her own reputation; yet 
she has sufficient feminine charm to set an entire 
circle of society lying their heads off to save’ the 
reputation that she has imperilled. 

In this play, the craftsmanship of Henry Arthur 
Jones, both in the construction of the plot and in 
the writing of the dialogue, attains the distinction 
of the finest art — the art that apparently conceals 
itself. As Mr. Max Beerbohm has said, ‘“‘ We are 
not made conscious of it while the play is in prog- 
ress. From the very outset we are aware merely 
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of certain ladies and gentlemen behaving with 
apparent freedom and naturalness. It is only 
when the play is over that we notice the art 
Of vit. 

In the library, however, it is possible for students 
of the drama to examine in detail the various de- 
vices by which the expository first act is planned 
with such ‘apparent ease, and by which, in the 
second act, the interest of the audience is stimu- 
lated more and more in watching the successive 
steps in the development of a harmless though 
dangerous intrigue. But it is, of course, in the 
third, or penultimate, act that the author’s mas- 
tery of construction is most to be admired. I do 
not hesitate to say that from the technical point 
of view, the third act of “The Liars” seems to 
me the finest single act in the entire range of Eng- 
lish comedy, with the possible exception of the 
screen scene in “The School for Scandal.” I am 
not forgetting the extraordinary technical efficiency 
of the third act of “ The Gay Lord Quex”’; but in 
that great act, Pinero departed from the mood of 
comedy and stepped into the domain of serious 
drama. 

The third act of “The Liars” exhibits the 
cumulative growth of a lie, which, beginning as 
an innocent and pardonable fib, becomes more 
guilty and less pardonable as it is passed along 
from mouth to mouth, increasing in momentum 
with every repetition, as a snowball gathers mass 
and power while it rolls down hill. The act, 
which begins with only two people on the stage, 
takes on an increase of intensity with the succes- 
sive entrances of each of the other characters. 
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After Lady Jessica has read to Lady Rosamund 
the threatening letter from George Nepean, the 
unexpected entrance of Freddie Tatton immedi- 
ately complicates the situation. Sir Christopher’s 
entrance serves momentarily to arouse the false 
hope of a solution; but this hope is soon contro- 
verted by the entrance of Mrs. Crespin and the 
later entrance of Mrs. Coke, which necessitate the 
taking of too many partners into the lie. The en- 
trance of George lifts the situation to a more peril- 
ous level, from which it is precipitated by the in- 
opportune entrance of Archibald Coke. Then 
comes Gilbert Nepean, and finally Falkner; and 
the ultimate battle is fought out between these chief 
antagonists. It is a point of considerable technical 
interest that each of these eight successive entrances 
is made through the self-same door, at the rear of 
the stage and a little to the left of centre. As the 
act progresses, the audience is stimulated to an 
appreciable increase of suspense every time that 
door opens and a new character appears. 

Of the comic dialogue of “The Liars”, little 
need be said except that it stands as a model for 
that type of writing; but attention may be called 
to the exceedingly effective use that is made of one 
of the standard devices for evoking laughter in 
comedy — the device of repeating certain phrases 
and sentences over and over again. Lady Jessica’s 
stock explanation of her misadventure — “I was 
walking to the station, and by some unlucky chance 
I must have taken the wrong turning, for instead 
of finding myself at the station, I found myself at 
the Star and Garter” — becomes more laughable 
with every repetition. Such a speech, so humanly 
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utilised, is of far greater value in comedy than the 
clever epigrams of Oscar Wilde. 


“THE MANCEUVRES OF JANE” | 


The editor regrets that limitations of space have 
prevented the inclusion, in the present Library 
Edition, of ‘‘ The Manoeuvres of Jane’”’, which was 
first produced on October 29, 1898, with Cyril 
Maude and Winifred Emery in the leading roles. 
This is one of Mr. Jones’s story-telling plays, in 
which he sets forth a succinct dramatic rendering 
of narrative materials which, developed in detail, 
would fill the compass of a lengthy novel. It 
stands unique among his comedies in the fact that 
the central figure is a young girl only twenty-one 
years of age. Jane Nangle, described by the 
author as “ very passionate, impetuous, wilful, and 
high-spirited’, may be studied as an interesting 
precursor of the “flapper” of the present period. 
She makes life miserable for her chaperones and 
guardians, and plays havoc with the careful plans 
that have been made by her elders for curbing her 
incorrigible vivacity. Something of the vitality of 
Jane is communicated by contagion to the play 
itself, although the plot is excessively elaborate. 

“The Manceuvres of Jane” was followed by 
“Carnac Sahib” (1899), a play of Angilo-Indian 
life, and by “The Lackey’s Carnival” (1900), a 
comedy of the relations between an aristocratic 
family and the inhabitants of its servants’ hall. 
Then came another of Mr. Jones’s great successes, 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defence.” | 
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“MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE ” 


In speaking to me of “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence”, 
Mr. Jones has described it frankly as a “ drawing- 
room melodrama.” ‘Technically, it is, of course, a 
melodrama, because the plot is self-sufficient and 
controls and dominates the characters; yet the 
characters are drawn with complete fidelity to 
nature, and the plot is worked out in a milieu that 
is customarily employed either for high comedy or 
for serious social drama. In sheer theatricism, it 
is one of the most effective of his plays, and it has 
been one of the most popular in the theatre. 

“Mrs. Dane’s Defence” was first produced by 
Sir Charles Wyndham on October 9, 1900; and the 
role of Sir Daniel Carteret was perhaps the best of 
all the many parts which Mr. Jones provided for 
that sterling actor. Mary Moore, who had long 
been associated with Wyndham in playing the lead- 
ing feminine roles in Mr. Jones’s comedies, was un- 
suited to the emotional part of Mrs. Dane; and, 
for this reason, the comedy part of Lady Eastney 
was provided for her in the cast of characters. The 
part of Mrs. Dane was entrusted to Lena Ashwell, 
and made her immediately famous as an emotional 
actress. In the same year (1900), the play was 
produced in the United States with Margaret 
Anglin in the title role. A few seasons later, when 
Miss Ashwell visited America, Miss Anglin sug- 
gested that they should appear together in a series 
of special performances of “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fence’, alternating in the parts of Mrs. Dane and 
Lady Eastney; and this invitation was accepted. 
Miss Anglin was superior to Miss Ashwell in both 
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parts; but the inferiority of the English actress to 
the American was less apparent in the emotional 
role of Mrs. Dane than in the comedy role of Lady 
Eastney. It is often true in the theatre that what 
seem to be the most difficult parts are the easiest 
to act. 

Because of my curiosity concerning his remark- 
able fertility as a story-teller, I once asked Mr. 
Jones from what sources he had ‘derived the germi- 
nal ideas for his more than half a hundred plays. 
On that occasion he informed me that narrative and 
dramatic ideas had often been suggested to him by 
items in the daily press, and he told me specifically 
that he had derived the germinal idea of “ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence” from a brief and inconspicuous 
newspaper paragraph which he had happened to 
read during the course of a railway journey. I do 
not think that he was at all aware of the fact that 
the idea of an errant woman attempting to wipe out 
her past by introducing herself to a new com- 
munity, wearing the name of another woman who 
had died, had been previously used by Wilkie 
Collins, in his story of “The New Magdalen.” 

Like ‘“ The Liars”, ‘““ Mrs. Dane’s Defence”’ is 
patterned in four acts, with a big climax at the 
close of the third, or penultimate, act. ‘This is the 
pattern that has been utilised by Sir Arthur Pinero 
in most of his serious dramas. The main disad- 
vantage of the four-act form is that, the more sig- 
nally the author succeeds in making his penulti- 
mate act conspicuously effective, the more difficult 
becomes his task of writing a last act that shall 
not show too great an anti-climax. It seems to me 
that Mr. Jones, in “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence’’, has 
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extricated himself from this difficulty more suc- 
cessfully than Pinero solved a similar technical 
problem in “ The Gay Lord Quex.” 

The fame of “Mrs. Dane’s Defence” in the 
theatre is founded, of course, on the exceedingly 
skilful scene of cross-examination which occupies 
almost all of the third act. Instead of building up a 
cumulative effect, as in the third act of “The 
Liars’, by adding character after character to the 
scene in a series of successive entrances, Mr. Jones, 
in this play, reverses the technical process and in- 
tensifies the drama by narrowing the attention of 
the audience to a duel of wits between the two lead- 
ing characters. The structure of the first three acts 
of “ Mrs. Dane’s Defence ” might be represented 
by a pyramid, with the third act climax as its apex. 

This third act is so famous that I was greatly 
astonished, several years ago, when Mr. Jones told 
me that, in its final form, it was an afterthought 
and was written in a single sitting a short time be- 
fore the opening performance. As the play had 
been originally planned, Sir Daniel Carteret en- 
tered upon the cross-examination scene fully con- 
vinced of the guilt of Mrs. Dane. In the presence 
of the audience, he had previously examined wit- 
nesses who had proved her guilty, so that both the 
audience and Sir Daniel himself knew that there 
was no foundation for her protestations of inno- 
cence. Just before the play was put into rehearsal, 
Mr. Jones vaguely felt that something was wrong; 
and then, at the eleventh hour, he suddenly saw 
that the scene of cross-examination would be im- 
measurably more effective if Sir Daniel entered 
upon it thoroughly convinced that Mrs. Dane was 
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innocent. He decided to let the audience know in 
advance that she was guilty, but to withhold this 
knowledge from Sir Daniel, whose sole motive for 
cross-questioning Mrs. Dane would be a generous 
desire to help her to prove her innocence. It was, 
of course, this afterthought that made the act, and 
made the play; and it is not surprising that the 

author, as soon as this idea had seized him, rewrote 
the act in a single sitting and proceeded to rehearse 
it as it now stands. 


“THE HYPOCRITES ” 


As a fact of history, it is important to point out 
that ever since the production of “The Silver King” 
in 1882, the career of Henry Arthur Jones in the 
English-speaking theatre has been equally success- 
ful on both sides of the Atlantic. Nearly all his 
plays have been produced in New York a few 
months, or a few weeks, after their initial produc- 
tion in London; but, in half a dozen instances, the 
process has been reversed and an initial production 
in New York has actually preceded a production in — 
London. This was notably the case in the instance 
of “The Hypocrites” (1906). Mr. Jones has 
often visited New York, and more than once has 
remained in the American metropolis for several 
months at a time. Personally, he is far more 
widely known in the United States than any other 
British dramatist. He has lectured at several of 
the American universities, including Yale, Colum- 
bia, and Harvard, and has received from Harvard 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts. Despite 
the fact that Mr. Jones is more definitively English 
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than Pinero or Shaw or Barrie, his popularity in 
America affords ample evidence that his outlook 
upon life is not merely local in its insularity. 
“The Hypocrites ” was first produced in New 
York, at the Hudson Theatre, on August 30, 1906, 
and ran with great success for an entire season. 
It was not till several months later that it was 
produced in London, at the Hicks Theatre, where, 
strangely enough, it failed to repeat the success 
that it had previously achieved in the United States. 
“The Hypocrites” is a strong dramatic render- 
ing of materials that had been employed, in other 
aspects, in several previous plays by Mr. Jones. 
Like ‘Saints and Sinners”, it is a seduction- 
drama; and, as in “ Michael and His Lost Angel ”’, 
the author uses his favourite pattern of the tables 
turned, when the lord of the manor is confronted 
in his own family with a situation similar to one 
which he had handled with insistent conventional 
morality when it had occurred among his tenants. 
As in “Judah” and in “ Michael and His Lost 
Angel”, the hero is a clergyman; but, in “ The 
Hypocrites ”, the ascetic idealist is not involved in 
a love-story of his own but, like the raisonneurs 
of Mr. Jones’s comedies, applies himself to the 
righteous resolution of a love-entanglement of 
which he is a disinterested observer. ‘The Reverend 
Edgar Linnell is one of the most earnest and fervid 
of Mr. Jones’s heroes, and the author uses him as 
an eloquent mouthpiece to express his own scorn 
for that organised hypocrisy which so often in Eng- 
land is regarded as respectability. As in “The 
Crusaders”, “The Masqueraders”, and “The 
Liars’, the author lashes an entire social group; 
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and, as in “Mrs. Dane’s Defense’’, the pattern 
culminates in a big scene at the close of the third 
act, which ends with a break-down and a confession. 
The play, therefore, may be regarded as thoroughly 
typical of Henry Arthur Jones, even though the 
author himself does not consider it to be one of his 
most important works. 
CxiayTon HAMILTON, 
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AC MSeL 


Scene. The Vicarage parlour at Cleveheddon. An 
old-fashioned comfortable room m an old English house. 
A large window, with low broad sill, takes up nearly all 
the back of the stage, showing to the right a part of Cleve- 
heddon Minster m ruims. To the left a stretch of West 
Country landscape. A door, right, leading to house. A 
fireplace, right. A door, left. Table with chairs, right. 
A portrait of Michael’s mother hangs on wall at a height 
of about nine feet. It is a very striking painting of a 
lady about twenty-eight, very delicate and spirituelle. 
Time, a fine spring morning. 

Discover at the window, looking off right, with face 
turned away from audience, and in an attitude of strained 
attention to something outside, Andrew Gibbard. Enter 
Fanny Clover, the vicarage servant, showing in the Rev- 
erend Mark Docwray, a middle-aged clergyman. 

Fanny. Mr. Feversham is over to the church, sir, but 
he ’ll be back directly. 

[Exit Fanny. 

MARK. Andrew — 

(Andrew turns round; an odd, rather seedy, carelessly 

dressed man, a little over forty, rather gaunt, longish 

hair, an intelligent face with something slightly sinister 
about it. He shows signs of great recent sorrow and 
distress.) 

Andrew, what is it? 

ANDREW. I7’d rather not tell you, Mr. Docwray. 
MARK. Nothing has happened to Mr. Feversham? 
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ANDREW. No. 

MARK. Come! Come! What’s the matter? 

ANDREW. My daughter — 

MARK. What ails her? Where is she? 

ANDREW. Over at the church. 

MARK. What is she doing? 

ANDREW. Making a public confession. 

MARK. Public confession — of what? 

ANDREW. You’ll be sure to hear all about it, so I may 
as well tell you myself, Perhaps it was my fault, per- 
haps I neglected her. All my time is given to Mr. 
Feversham in the library here. While I was buried 
in my work, and sometimes staying here half the 
night with Mr. Feversham, a scoundrel ruined my girl. 
Of course my only thought was to hide it. Was I 
wrong? 

MARK. Goon. Tell me all. 

ANDREW. Well, right or wrong, I sent her away to the 
other end of England. Her child only lived a few 
weeks. And I brought her back home thinking it was 
all hushed up. 

MARK. But it became known? 

ANDREW. Yes. Little by little, things began to leak out. 
Well, you may blame me if you like—TI lied about it; 
and the more lies I told, the more I had to tell to cover 
them. Mr. Feversham heard of it and questioned us. 
Like a fool, I lied to him. It wasn’t like lying, it was 
like murdering the truth to tell lies to him. And she 
had to lie, too. Of course, he believed us and defended 
us against everybody. And then we dared n’t tell him 
the truth. 

MARK. Goon. What else? 

ANDREW. ‘There’s nothing else. It all had to come out 
at last. 

MARK. What did Mr. Feversham do? 

ANDREW. He persuaded us that we could never be right 
with ourselves, or right with our neighbours, or right 
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with our God, till we had unsaid all our lies, and undone 

our deceit. So we’ve confessed it this morning. 

MARK. Inchurch? In public? 

ANDREW. Yes. I wouldn’t have minded it for myself. 
But was it necessary for her—for Rose? Was it bound 
to be in public before all her companions, before all who 
had watched her grow up from a child? 

MARK. You may be sure Mr. Feversham wouldn’t have 
urged it unless he had felt it .to be right and necessary. 

ANDREW. I wouldn’t have done it for anybody else in the 
world. I feel almost as if I were quits with him for all 
his favours to me. 

MARK. You mustn’t speak like this. Remember all he 
has done for you. 

anpRrEw. Oh, I don’t forget it. I don’t forget that I 
was his scout’s son, and that he educated me and made 
me his friend and companion and helper — there is n’t 
a crumb I eat or a thread I wear that I don’t owe to 
him. I don’t forget it. But after this morning, I feel 
it isn’t I who am in Mr. Feversham’s debt — it’s he who 
is in my debt. 

(A penitential hymn, with organ accompaniment, is 

sung in church outside.) 

(Looking off.) It’s over. They ’re coming out. 
MARK. Why aren’t you there, in church, by her side? 
ANDREW. I was. I went to church with her. I stood up 

first and answered all his questions, and then I stood 

aside, and it was her turn. I saw her step forward, and 

I noticed a little twitch of her lip like her mother used 

to have, and then—TI couldn’t bear it any longer — 

I came away. I know it was cowardly, but I could n’t 

stay. (Looking off.) Hark! They’re coming! She’s 

coming with the sister who is going to take her away. 

MARK. Take her away? 

ANDREW, Mr. Feversham thinks it better for her to be 
away from the gossip of the village, so he has found a 
home for her with some sisters in London. She’s going 
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straight off there. Perhaps it’s best. I don’t know. 
(Rose Gibbard, sobbing, with her face im her hands, 
passes the window from right to left, supported by an 
Anglican Sister. The Reverend Michael Feversham fol- 
lows them and passes window. A crowd of villagers 
come up to the window and look in. A moment or two 
later, Rose Gibbard enters, left, supported by the Sister. 
Rose is a pretty, delicate girl of about twenty, with 
rather refined features and bearing.) 

(Holding out his arms to her.) Bear up, my dear. 
Don’t cry! It breaks my heart to see you. 

[Enter the Reverend Michael Feversham, about forty; 
pale, strong, calm, ascetic, scholarly face, with much 
sweetness and spirituality of expression; very dignified, 
gentle manners; calm, strong, persuasive voice, rarely 
raised above an ordmary speaking tone. His whole 
presence and bearmg denote great strength of char- 
acter, great dignity, great gentleness, and great self- 
control. 

[The villagers gather round the outside of the window 
and look in with mingled curiosity, rudeness, and re- 
spect. Michael goes up to left wmdow, opens it. The 
villagers draw back a little. 


MICHAEL (speaking in a very calm voice). Those of you 


who are filled with idle foolish curiosity, come and look 
in. (They fall back.) Those of you who have been 
moved by the awful lesson of this morning, go to your 
homes, ponder it in your hearts, so that all your ac- 
tions and all your thoughts from this time forth may 
be as open as the day, as clear as crystal, as white as 
snow. 

(They all go away gradually. Michael comes away from 
the window, leaving it open, goes to Mark.) 

Mark! (Cordial handshake.) You’ve come to stay, 
I hope? 


MARK. A few days. You have a little business here? 


[Glancing at the group of Rose, Andrew, and Sister. 
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MICHAEL. It’s nearly finished. Leave me with them for 
a few moments. 

mark. Ill get rid of the dust of my journey and come 
back to you. 
[Eat Mark. Michael turns towards Rose with great 
tenderness. 

MICHAEL. Poor child! 
(She comes towards him with evident effort; the Sister 
brings a chair and she sinks into it, sobbing.) 
(Bending over her with very great tenderness.) I know 
what you have suffered this morning. I would will- 
ingly have borne it for you, but that would not have 
made reparation to those whom you have deceived, or 
given you peace in your own soul. (She continues 
sobbing.) Hush! Hush! All the bitterness is past! 
Look only to the future! Think of the happy newness 
and whiteness of your life from this moment! Think of 
the delight of waking in the morning and knowing that 
you have nothing to hide! Be sure you have done right 
to own your sin. There won’t be a softer pillow in Eng- 
land to-night than the one your head rests upon. (She 
becomes quieter. Michael turns to the Sister.) Watch 
over her very carefully. Keep her from brooding. Let 
her be occupied constantly with work. And write to me 
very often to tell me how she is. (Turns to Rose.) 
The carriage is ready. It’s time to say good-bye. 

rRosE. Good-bye, sir. Thank you for all your kindness. 
I’ve been very wicked — 

MicHAEL. Hush! That is all buried now. 

ROSE. Good-bye, father. 
[Throws her arms round Andrew’s neck, clings to him, 
sobs convulsively for some moments im a paroxysm of 
grief. Michael watches them for some moments. 

MICHAEL (intercepts, gently separates them). It’s more 
than she can bear. Say good-bye, and let her go. 

ANDREW (breaking down). Good-bye, my dear! (Kissing 
her.) Good-bye — I—I—I— 
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[Tears himself away, goes up to window, stands back 
to audience. 

MICHAEL (to Rose). No more tears! Tears are for evil 
and sin, and yours are all past! Write to me and tell 
me how you get on, and how you like the work. It will 
bring you great peace— great peace. Why, you are 
comforted already — I think I see one of your old 
happy smiles coming. What do you think, ei | isn’t 
that the beginning of a smile? 

sister. Yes, sir. I think it is. 

ROSE. Goodies sir — thank you for all your goodness. 
I—I— (Beginning to sob again.) 

MICHAEL. No, no, you are forgetting. I must see a little 
smile before you go. Look, Andrew. (Andrew turns 
round.) For your father’s sake. When you have gone 
you will like him to remember that the last time he saw 
your face it wore a smile. That’s brave! Good-bye! 
Good-bye! 

[Rose with great effort forces a smile and goes off with 
the Sister. A moment or two later she is seen to pass 
the window sobbing in the Sister’s arms. 

ANDREW. Look! Oh, sir, was it bound to be in public, 
before everybody who knew her? 

MICHAEL. Believe me, Andrew, if my own sister, if my 
own child had been in your daughter’s place, I would 
have counselled her to act just as your daughter has 
done. 

ANDREW. She’ll never hold up her head again. 

MICHAEL. Would you rather that she held up her head 
in deceit and defiance, or that she held it down in grief 
and penitence? Think what you and she have endured 
this last year, the deceit, the agony, the shame, the 
guilt ! 

ANDREW. I can’t think of anything except her standing 
up in the church. I shall never forget it. 

MICHAEL. Tell me you know I would willingly have 
spared you and her if it had been possible. 
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ANDREW. Then it wasn’t possible? 

micHAEL. I have done to you this morning as I would 
wish to be done by if I had followed a course of con- 
tinued deception. 

anprEw. Ah, sir, it’s easy for you to talk. You 
aren’t likely to be tempted, so you aren’t likely to 
fall. 

MICHAEL. I trust not! I pray God to keep me. But if 
ever I did, I should think him my true friend who made 
me confess and rid my soul of my guilt. And you think 
me your true friend, don’t you, Andrew? (Holding out 
hand.) Won’t you shake hands with me? 

(Andrew takes Michael’s hand reluctantly, shakes it 
half-heartedly; is going off at door. Michael calls.) 
Andrew, it will be very lonely in your own house now 
your daughter has gone. Come and live with me here. 
There is the large visitors’? room. Take it for your 
own, and make this your home. You will be nearer to 
our work, and you will be nearer to me, my friend. 

| Mark enters. 

MARK (at door). Am I interrupting? 

MICHAEL. No. Come in. My little talk with Andrew is 
finished. (To Andrew.) Say you know I have done 
what is right and best for you and her. 

ANDREW. You’ve done what you thought was best for 
us, sir. I’ve never doubted that. I can’t see anything 
straight or clear this morning. 

[Lait Andrew. 

MARK. You’ve had a painful business here? 

MICHAEL. Terrible! But I was bound to go through 
with it. The whole village was talking of it. I believed 
in her innocence and defended her to the last. So, when 
the truth came out, I daren’t hush it up. I should have 
been accused of hiding sin in my own household. But 
that poor child! My heart bled for her! Don’t let us 
speak any more of it. Tell me about yourself and the 
work in London. 
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MARK. You must come and join us there. 
[ Michael shakes his head. 

MICHAEL. I couldn’t live there. Every time I go up for 
a day or two, I come back more and more sickened and 
frightened and disheartened. Besides, you forget my 
Eastern studies. They are my real work. I could n’t 
pursue them in the hurry and fever of London. 

MARK. How are you getting on with the Arabic transla- 
tions? 

MICHAEL. Slowly but surely. Andrew is invaluable to 
me. In spite of his bringing up, he has the true instincts 
of the scholar. 

maRK. Well, you know best. But we want you in London. 
You’d soon raise the funds for restoring the Minster. 

MICHAEL (shakes his head). I can’t go round with the 
hat. 

MARK. How’s the work getting on? 

MICHAEL. Very slowly. I’m afraid I shall never live to 
finish it. By-the-bye, I received fifty pounds anony- 
mously only yesterday. 

MARK. Have you any idea where it came from? 

MICHAEL. No. The Bank advised me that it had been 
paid to my credit by a reader of my “ Hidden Life,” 
who desired to remain anonymous. 

MARK. The book is having an enormous influence. Noth- 
ing else is talked about. And it has gained you one very 
rich proselyte—this Mrs. Lesden. She’s living here, 
isn’t she? 

MICHAEL. Yes. Curious woman — 

MARK. Have you seen much of her? 

MICHAEL. I called, of course. I’ve met her once or twice 
at dinner. She has called here three or four times, and 
wasted several good hours for me. 

MARK. How wasted? 

MICHAEL. Kept me from my work. I wish the woman 
would take herself back to London. | 

Mark. Why? 
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MICHAEL. Her frivolity and insincerity repel me. No— 
not insincerity. I recall that. For she said one or two 
things that seemed to show a vein of true, deep feeling. 
But on the whole I dislike her —I think I dislike her 
very much. 

MARK. Why? 

MICHAEL. She comes regularly to church — 

MARK. Surely there’s no very great harm in that — 

MICHAEL. No; but I don’t know whether she’s mocking, 
or criticising, or worshipping; or whether she’s merely 
bored, and thinking that my surplice is not enough 
starched, or starched too much. 

MARK. She’s very rich, and would be an immense help 
to our movement. I should try and cultivate her. 

MICHAEL. I can’t cultivate people. What do you think 
of her? 

MARK. A very clever society woman, all the more clever 
that she was not born in society. 

MICHAEL. What do you know of her? 

MARK. Merely what I wrote you in my letter. That she 
was the only daughter of an Australian millionaire. 
Her great-grandfather, I believe, was an Australian 
convict. She was sent to England to be educated, went 
back to Australia, married, lost her husband and father, 
came back to England a widow, took a house in May- 
fair, entertained largely, gave largely to charities, read 
your book, “The Hidden Life,’? came down to see the 
country round here, made up her mind to live here, and 
wanted an introduction to you—which I gave her. 
[Enter Fanny, announcing Sir Lyolf Feversham, an 
English country gentleman, about sixty-five, a little old- 
fashioned in manners and dress. Exit Fanny. 

stir LyoLtF. Michael— Mr. Docwray! Glad to see you. 
You’re talking business, or rather religion, which is 
your business. Am I in the way? 

MICHAEL. No, we’re not talking business. We’re dis- 
cussing a woman. 
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str LyoLr. Aren’t women nine-tenths of a parson’s busi- 
ness? 
(Michael looks a little shocked.) 
Excuse me, my dear boy. (J'o Mark.) I quite believe 
in all Michael is doing. I accept all his new doctrines, 
I’m prepared to go all lengths with him, on condition 
that I indulge the latent old Adam in me with an oc- 
casional mild joke at his expense. But (with great 
feeling) he knows how proud I am of him, and how 
thankful I am to God for having given me a son who is 
shaping religious thought throughout England to-day, © 
and who (with a change to sly humour) will never be a 
bishop — not even an archdeacon —I don’t believe he ’ll 
be so much as a rural dean. What about this woman 
you were discussing? Ill bet— (coughs himself up) 
—I should say, I’ll wager — (Michael looks shocked, 
Sir Lyolf shrugs his shoulders at Mark, proceeds m a 
firm voice) —without staking anything, I will wager 
I know who the lady is—Mrs. Lesden? Am I 
right? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

sir LyoLF. Well, I haven’t heard your opinion of her. 
But I'll give you mine—without prejudice — (with 
emphasis) very queer lot. 

MARK. Michael had just said she was a curious creature. 

MICHAEL. I don’t understand her. 

sir LYOLF. When you don’t understand a woman, depend 
upon it there’s something not quite right about her. 

MICHAEL. She seems to have immense possibilities of good 
and evil. 

sir LyoLF. Nonsense. There are all sorts of men, but, 
believe me, there are only two sorts of women — good 
and. bad. 

MICHAEL. You can’t divide women into two classes like 
that. 

sir LYOLF. But I do—sheep and goats. Sheep on the 
right hand — goats on the left. 
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MICHAEL (shaking his head). Women’s characters have 
greater subtlety than you suppose. - 

sir LYoLF. Subtlety is the big cant word of our age. 
Depend upon it, there’s nothing in subtlety. It either 
means hair-splitting or it means downright evil. The 
devil was the first subtle character we meet with in 
history. 

MICHAEL. And he has still something to do with the 
shaping of character in this world. 

str Ltyotr. I don’t doubt it. And I think he has very 
likely something to do with the shaping of Mrs. Les- 
den’s. 

MICHAEL. Hasn’t he something to do with the shaping 
of all our characters? Don’t all our souls swing con- 
tinually between heaven and hell? 

str LyoLtF. Well, the woman whose soul swings con- 
tinually between heaven and hell is not the woman 
whom I would choose to sit at my fireside or take the 
head of my table. Though I don’t say I would n’t ask 
her to dinner occasionally. That reminds me— how 
long are you staying, Mr. Docwray? 

MARK. Only till Friday. 

sir LyoLtF. You’ll dine with me to-morrow evening? 

MARK. Delighted. 

sir LyoLF. You too, Michael. I’ll ask the Standerwicks, 
and (suddenly) suppose I ask this lady? 

micHAEL. Mrs. Lesden? I would rather you didn’t. 

stIR LyYoLF. Why not? If her soul is swinging between 
heaven and hell, it would only be kind of you to give it 
a jog towards heaven. 

MICHAEL. Very well—ask her. But I would rather you 
did n’t speak lightly of — 

sir LyotF. Of her soul? 

MICHAEL, Of any one’s soul? 

sIR LYOLF. I won’t—even of a woman’s. But I wish 
they would n’t swing about. Women’s souls ought n’t 
to swing anywhere, except towards heaven. Ah, 
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Michael, you must let me have my fling. Remember, 
when I was a boy, religion was a very simple, easy-going 
affair. Parson— clerk —old- three-decker pulpit — 
village choir. What a village choir! I suppose it was 
all wrong — but they were very comfortable old days. 

MICHAEL. Religion is not simple—or easy-going. 

stir tyotF. No. Subtlety again. I want a plain “ yes” 
or “no,” a plain black or white, a plain right or wrong, 
and none of our teachers or preachers is prepared to 
give it to me. Oh dear! This world has grown too 
subtle for me! Ill step over to Island House and ask 
Mrs. Lesden to dinner to-morrow. 

MARK. I7’ll come with you and pay my easter to her. 
You don’t mind, Michael? 

MICHAEL. Not at all. I want to set Andrew to work at 
once to keep him from dwelling on his trouble. 

str LyoLtF. I didn’t come to the church this morning. 
I felt it would be too painful. (Glancing up at por- 
trait.) What would she have said about it? 

MICHAEL. I think she approves what I have done. 

str LYOLF (looks at portrait, sighs, turns away). Come, 
Mr. Docwray. I can’t say I like this Mrs. Lesden of 
yours — I wonder why I’m going to ask her to dinner. 
[Exit Sir Lyolf. 

MARK (who has been looking intently at portrait). What 
a wonderful portrait that is of your mother! It seems 
as if she were alive! 

MICHAEL. She is. 
(Exit Mark after Sir Lyolf.) 
(Goes wp steps, takes portrait into his hands.) Yes, 
I have acted faithfully to my people, have I not? Whis- 
per to me that I have done right to restore to this 
wandering father and child the blessing of a trans- 
parent life, a life without secrecy and without guile! 
Whisper to me that in this morning’s work I have done 
what is well pleasing to my God and to you. 
(Audrie Lesden, about thirty, in a very fashionable 
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morning dress, enters at back of window in the opposite 
direction from that in which Sir Lyolf and Mark have 
gone off. At first she seems to be watching them off. 
When she gets to the open window, she turns and sees 
Michael with the portrait in his hand. Michael very 
reverently kisses the portrait and places it on table; 
as he does so, he sees her.) 

Mrs. Lesden! 

AupRIE. Wasn’t that Sir Lyolf who just went out? 

MICHAEL. Yes. [ll call him back — 

AUDRIE. Please don’t. 

MICHAEL. But he wishes to speak to you. 

AupDRIE. I don’t wish to speak to him. 

MICHAEL, Why not? 

AupRig. I wish to speak to you. 

MICHAEL. About what? 

aupRIgE. About my soul, about your soul, and about 
other people’s souls. (Leans a little in at the window.) 
(He remains silent, and reserved. All through the early 
part of the scene his demeanour is cold, constrained, and 
a little impatient. A pause.) 

I know you make it a rule always to see people about 
their souls. 

MICHAEL (very coldly). If they are really in need of 
spiritual advice. 

AaupRigz. I think I’m in need of spiritual advice. (A 
pause. He stands cold, irresponsive.) Did you see 
me in church? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

AupDRIE. The whole thing was delightfully novel. (He 
frowns.) Do you mean to repeat this morning’s scene? 

MICHAEL. Scene? 

AupDRIE. It was a “scene,” you know. I felt terribly 

_ distressed for the poor girl. And yet I envied her. 

MICHAEL. Envied her? 

AUDRIE (leaning a little more in at the window). You 
must allow she was the heroine of the occasion, though 
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you were certainly very impressive yourself, and did 
your part very well. Still, after all, it’s the man 
who is to be hanged who is the central figure in the 
proceedings. And the poor little creature looked ex- 
quisitely pathetic and graceful, and so sweetly innocent 
—quite good enough to go to heaven right away, 
I thought. A Sunday-school teacher told me once that 
it is nearly always the good girls who are betrayed. Is 
that so? 

MICHAEL (coldly). You came to speak to me about your- 
self, 

auprigc. So I did. Do you know, when I saw that girl 
standing there and looking so interesting, I felt I 
would n’t mind making a public confession myself —if 
you thought it would benefit the parish—and if you 
would allow me to wear a special dress for the occasion? 
(Michael turns round quickly as if about to speak 
angrily to her, stops, remaims silent. Musingly.) I 
suppose one could n’t confess in anything except black 
or white. It couldn’t be done in red or yellow —or 
blue. Pale grey might do. (Pause.) What do you 
think? 
(Michael does not reply.) 
(Leans a little more in at the window, im a much lower | 
and more subtle tone.) Don’t you find it an exquisite 
pleasure to feel your sense of power over your people, 
especially over us poor women? 

MICHAEL. When you come to me you are neither man nor 
woman — you are only a soul in sin and distress. 

AuDRIE. Oh, no! I won’t be an “it.” I insist on being 
a woman, though I don’t mind having a soul— and 
in sin and distress, too. And I would save it—only I 
always think it’s such a selfish piece of business, saving 
one’s soul — don’t you? —so unkind to all one’s neigh- 
bours? (He stands half-bored, half-angry. A little 
pause.) Do you know what I was thinking in church 
this morning? 
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MICHAEL, No. 

AuDRIE.. I was comparing the delights of three different 
professions,—the soldier’s, the doctor’s, and the 
priest’s. What a glorious joy it must be to ride to 
meet a man who is riding to kill you—and to kill 
him! But I’d rather be a doctor, and play with life and 
death. To have a man in your power, to see him lying 
tossing on his bed, and to think, “‘ This may cure him, 
or it may kill him. Shall I risk it? At any rate, if he 
dies, I shall have learnt so much. JI will risk it! And 
— he dies — No, he lives! I’ve saved him.” Would n’t 
you like to be a doctor? 

MICHAEL. No. 

auprig. That’s because you know what far greater joy 
it is to be a priest. (He turns very angrily.) To play 
with people’s souls — 

MICHAEL. Play! 

AupRIE. You do play with our souls, don’t you? They ’re 
in your hands. To think, “ This man, or, say, this woman, 
has an immortal soul. She is vain, silly, deceitful, fool- 
ish, perhaps wicked, perhaps horribly wicked. She’ll 
lose her soul and be eternally lost. But if I were to 
struggle with her for it, rebuke her, teach her, plead 
with her, entreat her, guide her — who knows — she’s 
not wholly bad—TI might save her? Is she worth say- 
ing? The worse she is, the greater will be my reward 
and honour for having saved her. Shall Ido it? This 
woman’s soul is in my keeping! I can choose for her 
eternal life or eternal death. What shall I do? Shall 
I save her, or let her be lost? ” 

MICHAEL (comes eagerly to the widow). Do you mean 
that? 

AuDRIE. Mean what? 

MICHAEL. hat your soul is in my keeping? 

aupRig. Not at all. I meant nothing except that 
thoughts like these must constantly stray through a 
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priest’s mind. Don’t they? (Long pause.) Why don’t 

you speak? 

MICHAEL (cold, stern). I have nothing to say. 

[| Pause. 

AUDRIE (taking out purse and taking from it two notes). 
Oh! I was forgetting—I’ve brought you a little 
contribution for the restoration of your Minster. 
(Puts notes on window-sill.) 

(Michael stands cold, angry.) 
Won’t you take it? 

MICHAEL, ‘Thank you. No. 

aupRig. I think you’re a little rude to me. I came as a 
heart-stricken penitent ; you would n’t accept me in that 
character. Then I came as a pious donor. You 
would n’t accept me in that. You’ve kept me outside 
here — you haven’t even asked me in. 

MICHAEL (very sternly). Come in! (She looks up, un- 
certain as to his intentions. Same cold, stern voice.) 
Please to come in. That way —the outer door is open. 
(She goes off; he goes to door left, opens it; she comes 
m. The moment she has entered he closes door decisively, 
then turns round on her very sternly.) What brings you 
to this village, to my church, to my house? Why are you 
here? Come to me as a penitent, and I will try to give 
you peace! Come to me as a woman of the world, and 
I will tell you ‘‘ The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God. It always has been so, it always will be. 
The Church has no need of you, of your pretended de- 
votions, of your gifts, of your presence at her serv- 
ices. Go your way back to the world, and leave her 
alone.” But you come neither as a penitent, nor as a 
woman of the world. You come like—like some bad 
angel, to mock, and hint, and question, and suggest. 
How dare you play with sacred things? How dare 
you? 

AUDRIE (very low, quiet, amused voice). I do not think it 

seemly or becoming in a clergyman to give way to 
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temper. If any one had asked me, I should have said 
it was impossible in you. 
[He stands stern, cold, repellent. 
[Enter Andrew. 

MICHAEL. What is it, Andrew? 

ANDREW. I thought you were disengaged. 
[ Going. 

MICHAEL. SolIam. I’ll come to you at once. 
(Exit Andrew.) 
(To Audrie.) You are right. It is unseemly to give 
way to temper, and perhaps you won’t think me rude if 
I guard myself against it in future by asking you not 
to call upon me until I can be of real service to you. 
Good-morning. 

auprig. Mr. Feversham, Mr. Feversham. (Michael 
turns.) I’ve been very rude and troublesome. I beg 
your pardon. Please forgive me. 

MICHAEL, Certainly. Pray say no more. 

AuDRIE. I saw you kissing that portrait as I stood at the 
window. It is your mother? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

AupRIE. What a good woman she must have been! Don’t 
think, because I am bad — 

MICHAEL. Are you bad? 

aupRigE. Didn’t you say I was? I don’t know whether 
I’m bad or good, but I know that no woman longs to 
be good more than I do — sometimes. 

MICHAEL. Do you indeed? 

AUDRIE (impulsively). Let me kiss that portrait! 
[Leaning forward to do it. 

MICHAEL (peremptorily). No. 
[Intercepts and stops her. 

AuDRIE. Why not? 

MICHAEL. Id rather you didn’t. 

AuDRIE. You don’t think I’m good enough. 

MICHAEL. I cannot allow you. 

AuDRIE. Who painted it? 
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MICHAEL, A young Italian. My mother’s brother is a 
Catholic priest, and at that time he was living at Rome. 
My mother went there for her health when I was three 
years old. This young Italian saw her and asked per- 
mission to paint her. She came home and died of con- 
sumption. Then my uncle sent this portrait to my 
father with the news that the young painter had also 
died of consumption. 

AupRIE. How strange! And you’ve had it ever since? 

MICHAEL, I was only a child when it came. I fell into 
the habit of saying my prayers before it. So when I 
first left home, my father gave it to me; it has been with 
me ever since, at Eton, and Oxford, and in my different 
curacies. 

auprie. Won’t you let me kiss it before I go? 

[Leans towards it. 

MICHAEL (preventing her). I’d rather you did not. 

aupRigE. Why not? 

MICHAEL. I have a strange belief about that picture. 
T’U hang it up. 

AUDRIE (partly intercepting him). No. Let me look at 
it. Let me hold it in my hands. I won’t kiss it with- 
out your permission. (She takes it and looks at it in- 
tently.) Tell me—what is your strange belief about 
it? 

MICHAEL. My mother was a deeply religious woman, and 
before my birth she consecrated me to this service as 
Hannah consecrated Samuel. When she was dying she 
said to me, “I’m not leaving you. I shall watch over 
you every moment of your life. There’s not a word, 
or a deed, or a thought of yours but I shall know it. 
You won’t see me, but I shall be very near you. Some- 
times my hands will be upon your head, but you won’t 
know it; sometimes my arms will be round you, but you 
won’t feel them; sometimes my lips will be on your face, 
but you won’t know that I have kissed you. Remember 
you are watched by the dead.” 
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aupRIE. And you believe that you are watched by the 
dead? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

auprig. And that she is with us now — in this room? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

aupRIE. She is your good angel. 

MICHAEL. She is my good angel. 

aupRIE. I can understand why you did not wish me to 
kiss her. 

(Michael makes a movement to take the picture. She 
retams it.) 
No. Yes, I feel she must be in this room. 

MICHAEL, Why? 

aupRIg. I was full of silly wicked thoughts when I came 
—she has taken them away. 

micHAaEL, Ah, if I dared hope that you would really 
change! 

aupRigE. Perhaps I will. (Very imploringly.) Do let 
me kiss this sweet face. 

[ Pause. 

MICHAEL. No—at least, not now, not yet. Please give 
it back to me. (He takes it.) Ill hang it up. (He 
takes it to steps.) Will you hold it for a moment? 
[She comes to steps, holds it while he mounts, gives ut 
to him. 

auprig. What a wonderful thought that is, that we are 
watched by the dead. It never occurred to me before. 
I wonder what a spirit is like? (He hangs wp the 
picture.) Now she is quite out of my reach. (He comes 
down steps.) Won’t you take that money for rebuild- 
ing the Minster! It’s there on the window-sill. (He 
goes and takes it.) ‘Thank you. 

MICHAEL. Thank you. _ 

aupriz. Then I’m not to call again? Not even about 
my soul? 

MICHAEL, I’m going over to the Island for some time, 


and shall only be back on Sundays. 
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AuDRIE. Saint Decuman’s Island. You’ve built your- 
self a house over there, have n’t you? 

MICHAEL, ‘The shrine was neglected and decayed. I re- 
stored it and built myself a couple of rooms round it. 
I’ve a few books, and just food and drink. I go over 
there sometimes for work and meditation. 

AaupRig. And yours is the only house on the island? 

MICHAEL, Yes. 

AupDRIE. Isn’t it awfully lonely there? 

MICHAEL (glancing at picture). I’m never alone. 

AuDRIE. No, you have your millions and millions of 
good and bad angels, besides hundreds of cheap excur- 
sionists, 

MICHAEL, Yes, in the summer, but they only stay a few 
hours. 

AUDRIE. I can see the smoke from your chimney quite 
plainly in the evening from my drawing-room windows. 
How far is it across? 

MICHAEL, About four miles. 

aupris. [I shall get Hannaford to row me over some day. 
Don’t look alarmed. I won’t come when you are there. 
I should frighten all your good angels away. (Michael 
shows a little impatience.) You want to get rid of me. 
(Going, suddenly turns.) If I come to you as a peni- 
tent, you won’t send me away? 

MICHAEL, Not if I can be of service to you. 

AuUDRIE. I seem to have changed my nature since I came 
into this room. 

MICHAEL. How? 

aupRIE. I don’t know. I wonder how many natures I 
have and how often I can change them. 

MICHAEL, I wish you wouldn’t speak like that. 

auprig. I won’t. (Very seriously.) You said just now 
that I was playing with sacred things. I am, or I was 
until you spoke about her. (With warning.) Don’t 
let me play with your soul. 

MICHAEL. I don’t understand you. 
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AUDRIE. You may do me good, but I am far more likely 
to do you harm. 

MICHAEL. How? 

aupDRIE. I’m not nearly so good a woman as you are a 
man. 

MICHAEL. But perhaps I may influence you for good. 

aupRIE. Do you think that you can have any influence 
on my soul without my having an equal influence on 
yours? 

MICHAEL. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
You think that law prevails in the spiritual world as 
well as in the material world? 

AupDRIE. I’m sure it does. So let me go. 

MICHAEL (suddenly, with great feeling). Oh, if I could 
save you! 

AupRIE. You can if you will. I would try so hard if 
you would only help me. But you don’t believe that I 
can. 

MICHAEL, What makes you say that? 

aupRig. You called me a bad angel—and you don’t 
think me good enough to kiss her. (Sidling up to the 
steps; he makes a deprecatmg movement to prevent her, 
but she takes no notice.) If you knew it would give me 
a splendid impulse to goodness, would you refuse me? 
(She watches him very closely; he watches her, half dep- 
recating, half consenting; she goes up a step or two; 
he again makes a deprecating gesture, but does not stop 
her.) Can’t you see what an awful effect it would 
have on me if you thought me worthy to be in the com- 
pany of your good angel? It would be almost a sacra- 
ment! (Gog up steps. He makes a stronger gesture 
of deprecation.) Ah, you think I’m not worthy — 

MICHAEL. No, no— 

AUDRIE (on top of steps, very seductively). Do save me. 
I’m worth saving. (Whispers.) I may kiss her? I 
may? I may? 

(He does not reply. She very reverently kisses the 
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picture on the wall, turns round, comes down slowly to 
Your bad angel has kissed your good angel. 

[A mock curtsey to him. 
[Eait Audrie softly. Michael stands troubled. 


CURTAIN 


(Four months pass between Acts I and II.) 


ACT II 


Scene. The Shrine on Saint Decwman’s Island in the 
Bristol Channel. A living-room built round the shrine of 
the Saint, a fine prece of decayed Decorated Gothic now in 
the back wall of the room. A large fireplace down right. 
A door above fireplace. A door left; two windows, one on 
each side of the shrine, show the sea with the horizon line 
and the sky above. A bookcase; a table; old oaken panel- 
ling, about seven feet high, all round the room, and above 
it whitewashed walls. Red brick floor. Everything very 
rude and simple, and yet tasteful, as if it had been done 
by the village mason and carpenter under Michael’s direc- 
tion. Time, a September evening. 

Discover Andrew Gibbard packing a portmanteau, and 
Edward Lashmar (Father Hilary), a Catholic priest, 
about sixty, very dignified and refined. Enter Withy- 
combe, an old boatman. 
witHycomBE. Now, gentlemen, if yu’me ready to start! 

If yu daun’t come sune, us shall lose the tide down. 
FATHER HILARY. I’m quite ready, Withycombe, as soon 

as I have said “‘ Good-bye” to Mr. Feversham. 
wituycomse. Mr. Feversham ain’t coming along with 

us, then? 
ANDREW. No, he stays on the island all the week, and 
you are to fetch him on Saturday morning. 
wITHYcoMBE. Saturday morning. To-day’s Wednesday. 

Right you are. Well and good. Saturday morning. 

Yu’me coming on to Saint Margaret’s along with us, 

Mr. Gibbard? 

ANDREW. Yes—vwe can find some accommodation there 
for the night, can’t we? 
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witHycomBE. Well, I warn ye ’tis rough. 

FATHER HILARY. Rougher than my Master had on his 
first coming here? 

WITHYCOMBE. Well, I waun’t say that, but so fur as I 
can judge ’tis about as rough. 

FATHER HILARY. ‘Then it will do for me. Where is Mr. 
Feversham? 

witHycomBE. <A few minutes agone he wor watching the 
excursion steamer back to Lowburnham. 

FATHER HILARY. Will you find him and tell him that I 
am waiting to start? 

WITHYCOMBE. Right you are, sir. Well and good. 
[Exit Withycombe. 

FATHER HILARY. Andrew — have you noticed any change 
in Mr. Feversham lately? 

ANDREW. Change, Father? 

FATHER HILARY. He seems so restless and disturbed, so 
unlike himself. 

ANDREW. Does he? 

FATHER HILARY. It’s six years since I was in England. 
But he was always so calm and concentrated. Has he 
any trouble, do you know? 

ANDREW. He hasn’t spoken of any. 

FATHER HILARY. No. But you’re with him constantly. 
Surely you must have seen the difference in him? 

ANDREW. Yes. He has changed. 

FATHER HILARY. How long has he been like this? 

ANDREW. ‘The last four months. 

FATHER HILARY. Do you know of any reason for it? 

ANDREW. He’s coming! 

[Enter Michael. 

MICHAEL. You’re ready to start, Uncle Ned? 

FATHER HILARY. Yes. You won’t change your mind 
and come with us? 

MICHAEL. No, I must stay here. (Glancing at books, 
restlessly.) I want to be alone. I could n’t be of any 
service to you over at Saint Margaret’s? 
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FATHER HILARY. ‘There is the legend that connects her 
with Saint Decuman—I suppose no more is to be 
learnt of that than we already know? 

MICHAEL, No. The fisher people only know what they 
have learnt from the guide books. 

ANDREW (standing with portmanteau). Have you any- 
thing more to take to the boat, Father? 

FATHER HILARY. No, that’s all, Andrew. 

ANDREW. Then [’ll take it down and wait for you there. 
[Exit Andrew with portmanteau. 

FATHER HILARY. ‘Then this is good-bye, Michael? 

MICHAEL. Unless you’ll stay over the Sunday at Cleve- 
heddon? 

FATHER HILARY. No, I’ve done my work in England, 
and I must be back among my people. I wanted to 
see the shrines on these two sister islands again before 
I died. I shall leave Saint Margaret’s to-morrow 
morning, get back to Cleveheddon, take the afternoon 
train up to London, and leave for Italy on Friday 
morning. You’ll come and see me at Majano? 

MICHAEL. When I can. 

FATHER HILARY. This winter? 

MICHAEL. No, not this winter. I shall he hard at work 
at once on the restorations now that I’ve got all the 
money. 

FATHER HILARY. Strange that it should all come so soon, 
within two or three months. 

MICHAEL. Yes, and from such different quarters of Eng- 
land—a thousand one day from Manchester — five 
hundred the next from some unheard-of village — and 
then the last great final gift last week. 

FATHER HILARY. It looks as if it all came from one giver? 

MICHAEL, Yes, I had thought that. 

FATHER HILARY. You don’t know of any one? 

MICHAEL, I’ve one or two suspicions. However, the 
great fact is that I have it all, and can set my archi- 
tects to work. 
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FATHER HILARY. Michael—I was asking Andrew just 
now; there is something troubling you? 

MICHAEL. No—no. What makes you think that? 

FATHER HILARY. You are not yourself. (Pause.) Is it 
anything where I can be of help? 

MICHAEL. ‘There is nothing. (Pause.) There has been 
something. But it is past. (Father Hilary looks 
grave.) You need have no fear for me. 

[ Holding out hand. 

FATHER HILARY (takes his hand, holds it for a long while, 
looks gravely at him). If you should ever need a deeper 
peace than you can find within or around you, come to 
me in Italy. 

MICHAEL. But I am at peace now. (Restlessly, pushing 
his hand through hair, then a little querulously.) Iam 
at peace now. (Father Hilary shakes his head.) You 
think you can give me that deeper peace? 

FATHER HILARY. I know I can. 

MICHAEL. I may come to you some day. 

[ Withycombe puts his head in at door. 

witHycomBE. Now, sir, if yu plaise, we’me losing the 
tide —us shan’t get to Margaret’s avore supper-time. 

FATHER HILARY. I’m coming, Withycombe. 

MICHAEL. Withycombe, you’ll come and fetch me on 
Saturday morning. 

WITHYCOMBE. Saturday morning, twelve sharp, I’m 
here. Right you are, Mr. Feversham. Well and 
good. 

[Eait Withycombe. 

FATHER HILARY. Good-bye. 

MICHAEL. Good-bye, Uncle Ned. 

(Very hearty hand-shake. Exit Father Hilary. Michael 
goes to door, stands looking a few seconds, comes in, 
turns to his books. Re-enter Father Hilary.) 

What is it? 

FATHER HILARY. I don’t like leaving you. Come with 
me to-night to Margaret’s. 
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micHAEL. Shall I? Perhaps it would be hest — Wait 
a minute. 

WITHYCOMBE (voice heard off). Now, Mr. Lashmar. if 
you plaise, sir — we’me losing the tide. 

MICHAEL. Don’t wait, I’m safe here. Good-bye. 

FATHER HILARY (slowly and regretfully). Good-bye. 
[Exit slowly. Michael watches Father Hilary off; stays 
at door for some time, waves his hand, then closes door. 

MICHAEL. Now I shall be at peace! (Takes out letter 
from his pocket.) Her letter! I will not read it! 
(Puts it back m pocket, kneels, and lights the fire.) 
Why did you come into my life? I did not seek you! 
You came unbidden, and before I was aware of it, you 
had unlocked the holiest places of my heart. Your 
skirts have swept through all the gateways of my being. 
There is a fragrance of you in every cranny of me. 
You possess me! (Rises.) No! No! No! I will not 
yield to you! (Takes up book, seats himself at fire, 
reads a moment or two.) You are there in the fire! 
Your image plays in the shadows —Oh, my light and 
my fire, will you burn me up with love for you? (Rises, 
sighs.) I’m mad! (Pause; very resolutely.) I will 
be master of myself —I will be servant to none save 
my work and my God! (Seats himself resolutely, reads 
a moment or two, then drops book on knees.) The 
wind that blows round here may perhaps play round 
her brow, the very breath that met my lips as I stood 
at the door may meet hers on the shore yonder. (Rises, 
flings book on table, goes to window; takes out letter 
again, holds it undecidedly.) Why should n’t I read it? 
Every stroke of it is graven on my heart. (Opens it.) 
“Dear keeper of souls in this parish, I have thought 
so much of our talk last night. I’m inclined to think 
that I have a soul after all, but it is a most uncom- 
fortable possession. I believe if some one gave me an 
enormous impulse, I might make a saint or a martyr, or 
anything that’s divine. And I believe there is one man 
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living who could give me that impulse” — “One man 
living who could give me that impulse—” “But I 
hope he won’t. Frankly, you may save me at too great 
cost to yourself, So trouble yourself no further about 
me. But if after this you still think my wandering, 
dangling soul worth a moment of your ghostly care, 
come and lunch with me to-morrow, and I will give you 
the sweet plain butter-cakes that you love, on the old 
blue china. And that our salvation may not be too 
easy, I will tempt you with one sip of the ancient 
Johannisburg.” And I went— yes, I went. “ But for 
your own sake—I speak with all a woman’s care for 
your earthly and heavenly welfare —I would rather you 
did not come. Let it be so. Let this be farewell. Per- 
haps our souls may salute each other in aimless vacancy 
hereafter, and I will smile as sweet a smile as I can with- 
out lips or cheeks to smile with, when I remember as I 
pass you in the shades that I saved you from your 
bad angel, Audrie Lesden. P.S. Be wise and let me 

, go.” Icannot! I cannot! Yet if I do not — what re- 
mains for me? ‘Torture, hopeless love, neglected duty, 
work cast aside and spoilt, all my life disordered and 
wrecked. Oh, if I could be wise—I will! I will tear 
out this last one dear sweet thought of her. (Goes to 
fire, tears up the letter im little pieces, watches them 
burn.) It’s done! I’ve conquered! Now I shall be at 
peace. 
[Seats himself resolutely at table; reads. A little tap at 
the door; he shows surprise; the tap is repeated; he 
rises, goes to door, opens it. At that moment Audrie’s 
face appears at the right-hand window for a moment. 
He looks out, stays there a moment or two, closes door, 
seats himself again at table, reads. The tap is repeated; 
he rises, Audrie appears at door; he shows a moment of 
intense delight, which he quickly subdues. 

aupRIE. May I come in? (Pause.) You are busy — 


I'll go— 
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MICHAEL. No— (She stops on threshold.) Come in. 
(She enters. He stands motionless at table. Sumset 
without. It gradually grows darker.) 

What brings you here? 

AUDRIE. You did not expect me. You aren’t accustomed 
to entertain angels unawares—even bad ones. 

MICHAEL (his voice thick and a little hoarse). Your boat, 
your companions? 

AuDRIE. I have no boat, and no companions. 

MICHAEL (horrified, delighted). You’re alone? 

AUDRIE. Quite alone. 

MICHAEL. How did you come here? 

AUDRIE. By the simplest and most prosaic means in the 
world. This morning I took the train to Lowburnham 
to do some shopping. As I was coming back to the 
station, a boy put this little handbill into my hand. 
(Showing a little yellow handbill.) Afternoon excursion 
to Saint Decuman’s and Saint Margaret’s Isles. I had 
an impulse—I obeyed it. I telegraphed to Cleve- 
heddon for a boat to meet me here at six — (takes out 
watch) —it only wants ten minutes — and took the ex- 
cursion steamer. They all landed here for half-an-hour. 
I hid myself till after the steamer had gone. Then I 
came up here to your cottage. I heard some voices, 
so I hid again — who was here? 

MICHAEL. Only my secretary and my uncle Ned. 

auDRIE. The Catholic priest. I saw a boat leaving — 
it was they? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

aupDRIE. They’re not coming back? 

MICHAEL. No. 

AUDRIE. You’re annoyed with me for coming? 

MIcHAEL, No, but wasn’t it a little — imprudent? 

aupRIE. Oh, I must do mad things sometimes, just to pre- 
serve my general balance of sanity. Besides, my boat 
will be here in ten minutes. (Pause.) How strange we 
should be here alone! 
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MICHAEL. ‘The only two beings on this island — we two! 

aupRIE. And our two souls. 

MICHAEL. I wish you wouldn’t jest with sacred things. 

AuDRIE. I won’t. (Suddenly, impulsively.) I want to be 
good! Help me to be good! You think I’m foolish and 
light and frivolous! Well, perhaps I am, but when I’m 
with you I’m capable of anything, anything — except 
being an ordinary, average good woman. 

MICHAEL. But isn’t that all that is required of a woman? 

AuDRIE. Perhaps. It’s rather a damnable heritage, 
isn’t it? And I’m not a barn-door fowl. 

MICHAEL. What are you? 

AuDRIE, Just what you like to make of me. Don’t think 
I’m flattering you. Don’t think I’m bold and un- 
womanly. I’m only speaking the truth. You have 
changed me. I’m ready to do anything, believe any- 
thing, suffer anything that you bid me! To-night I’m 
on a pinnacle! [ shall either be snatched up to the skies, 
or tumble into the abyss. Which will it be, I wonder? 

MICHAEL (after a struggle, in a calm voice). Neither, I 
trust. I hope you will take your boat back in ten 
minutes, have a good passage across, a comfortable 
dinner from your pretty blue china, and a sound night’s 
rest. And to-morrow you will wake and forget this. 
rather imprudent freak. 

AuDRIE. Oh, you won’t tread the clouds with me! Very 
well! Down to the earth we come. I can be as earthly 
as the very clay itself. But I thought you wanted me 
to be spiritual. 

MICHAEL, I want you to be sincere, to be yourself. 

AuDRIE. Very well. Tell me how. You are my ghostly 
father. 

MICHAEL. No, you’ve never allowed me to be a priest 
to you. 

AUDRIE. I’ve never allowed you? 

mIcHAEL. And I’ve never dared. 

aupRIE. Why not? 
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MICHAEL. Because you’ve never allowed me to forget that 
I am a man. 

aupRigE. Very well. Don’t be a priest to me—at least 
not now. ‘Tell me some one thing that you would wish 
me to do, and I’ll do it! 

MICHAEL. In that letter you wrote me— 

AUDRIE. Did you keep it? 

MICHAEL. No, I destroyed it. 

AUDRIE. Destroyed it! 

MICHAEL. In that letter you said it would be better for 
us if we did not meet again — 

AuDRIE. No. I said it would be better for you if we did 
not meet again. 

MICHAEL. Better for me? 

AuDRIE. Yes, and worse for me. I came here to-night 
to warn you — 

MICHAEL. Against what? 

aupRIE. Myself. I’ve done something that may endanger 
your peace for ever. 

MICHAEL, What do you mean? 

AUDRIE. Sometimes I laugh at it, sometimes I’m fright- 
ened. I daren’t tell you what I’ve done. I'll go. 

[ Goes to door, opens it. 

MICHAEL. No. (Stops her.) Mrs. Lesden, what have 
you done against me? You don’t mean your gifts to 
the Minster? 

aupRIE. My gifts—what gifts? 

MICHAEL. During the last four months I’ve constantly 
received large sums for the restoration of the Minster, 
and last week a very large sum was sent me, enough to 
carry out all the work just as I wished. 

aupDRIE. Well? 

MICHAEL, It was you who sent it all. 

aupriz. I must see if my boatman has come. 

MICHAEL (stopping her). No. Why did you send the 
money — so many different sums from so many differ- 
ent places? 
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AUDRIE. Because that gave me dozens of pleasures in- 
stead of one, in sending it. And I thought it would 
give you dozens of pleasures instead of one, in receiv- 
ing it. 

MICHAEL. I knew it was you! How glad I am to owe it 
allto you! Words could n’t tell you how grateful I am. 

aupRIgE. And yet you wouldn’t walk the clouds with me 
for a few minutes? 

MICHAEL. You know that I would do anything in my 
power for your best, your heavenly welfare. 

aupRIE, I don’t think I care much for my heavenly wel- 
fare just at this moment. You tumbled me off my pin- 
nacle, and here I am stuck in the mud. (Looking off 
at the open door.) Look! That boat is half-way to 
Saint Margaret’s. 

MICHAEL. Yes, they sleep there to-night. 

AuDRIE. What a queer-looking man your secretary is. 
Is he quite trustworthy? 

MICHAEL. Quite. Why? 

AuDRIE. I caught him looking at you in a very strange 
way a week or two back. 

MICHAEL. He’s devoted to me. 

AuDRIE. I’m glad of that. How far is it to Saint 
Margaret’s? 

MICHAEL. ‘Three miles. 

AUDRIE. Do you believe the legend about Saint Decuman 
and Saint Margaret? 

MICHAEL. ‘That they loved each other? 

AUDRIE. Yes, on separate islands, and never met. 

MICHAEL. They denied themselves love here that they 
might gain heavenly happiness hereafter. 

AupRIE. Now that their hearts have been dust all these 
hundreds of years, what good is it to them that they 
denied themselves love? 

MICHAEL. You think — 

aupRigz. I think a little love on this earth is worth a good 
many paradises hereafter. It’s a cold world, hereafter. 
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It chills me to the bone when I think of it! (Shivers a 
little and comes away from the door.) I’m getting a 

_ little cold. 

MICHAEL (placing chair). Sit by the fire. 

[She sits near fire, which is blazing up; he goes and 
closes door. 

AUDRIE (putting on some logs). Do I know you well 
enough to make your fire for you? 

MICHAEL. I hope so. 

[ She sits; he stands above her for some seconds, watch- 
ing her keenly. A long pause. 

Aupriz. You were looking at me. What were you think- 
ing of? 

MICHAEL. I was wondering what memories are stored in 
that white forehead. 

AUDRIE. Memories? (Long sigh.) A few bright ones, 
and many sad ones. 

MICHAEL, Your past life was not happy? 

AUDRIE (a little shudder of recollection). No. And 
yours? Tell me— 

MICHAEL. What? 

AUDRIE. Something about your past life, something 
you ’ve never told to a living creature. 

MICHAEL. When I was twenty — 

AupDRIE. Stay— What were you like when you were 
twenty? (Shuts her eyes, puts her hand over them.) 
Now I can see you when you were twenty. 

MICHAEL. Is there any one with me? 

aupDRIE. No, I can’t see her. What was she like? Fair 
or dark? 

MICHAEL. Fair, with changing grey eyes that could be 
serious or merry as she pleased, and fine clear features, 
and the sweetest provoking mouth — 

AupRIE. I hate her. Who was she? 

MICHAEL. Miss Standerwick’s niece. She stayed there 
all the summer that year. 

AupDRIE. Was that a happy summer? 
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MICHAEL. The happiest I have ever known — till this. 

aupRIE. Ah! 

MICHAEL. I used to go to evening church and follow 
them home, and wait outside till I could see the candle 
in her window. When it went out, I used to walk home. 

auprig. Across those fields where we walked the other 
night? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

aupriz. I’ll never walk that way again. Go on. 

MICHAEL. One night as I was waiting, she came out sud- 
denly. I couldn’t speak for trembling. At last I 
found my tongue, and we talked about silly common- 
place things. When she was going in, I dared to 
breathe, ‘Give me one kiss.”? She didn’t answer. I 
just touched her cheek with my lips, and I whispered, 
**Good-night, Nelly.” She said, “‘Good-night, Mike.” 

aupDRIE. She called you Mike? 

MICHAEL. I was called Mike when I was a boy. 

AuDRIE. And your next meeting? 

MICHAEL. She was called away early the next morning 
to her father’s deathbed. Her mother went abroad. 
I never saw her again. Tell me something about your 
past life. 

AUDRIE. Can you see me when I was eight? I was a 
pretty little brown maid, and I set all aflame the heart 
of a cherub aged ten, with strong fat legs and curly 
red hair. His sister was my dearest friend. He spent 
all his pocket-money in buying sugar-plums for me, and 
gave them to her to give to me. She ate them herself, 
and slandered me to him, for she said I was false. He 
kicked her on the nose, and was sent far— far away to 
school. This was the first tragedy of my life. Now 
tell me some more of your life. You have had other 
romances, darker, deeper ones? 

MICHAEL. Nothing that I dare show. I have told you 
of the one love of my youth. And you— Have you 
had darker, deeper romances? 
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AUDRIE. I was unhappy without romance. I would show 
you all my heart, all my thoughts, all my life, if I could 
do it as one shows a picture, and let it speak for itself. 
I wonder if you’d condemn me — 

MICHAEL. Condemn you! 

AuDRIE. I don’t think you would. You have never 
guessed — 

MICHAEL. Guessed — 

aupRIE. What a world there is within oneself that one 
never dares speak of! I wish to hide nothing from you. 
I would have you know me through and through for 
just the woman that I am, just that and no other, be- 
cause, don’t you see—I don’t want to cheat you of a 
farthing’s-worth of esteem on false pretences —I want 
you to like me, Audrie Lesden, and not some myth of 
your imagination. But if you were armed with all the 
tortures of hell for plucking the truth about myself 
from my lips, I should still hide myself from you. So, 
guess, guess, guess, grand inquisitor—what is here 
(tapping her forehead) and here! (Puts her hand on 
her heart.) You’ll never guess one thousandth part 
of the truth! 

MICHAEL. But tell me something in your past life that 
you have never told to another creature. 

AupRIE. I have two great secrets—one is about your- 
self, one is about another man. 

MICHAEL, Myself? Another man? 

aupRIE. My husband. 

MICHAEL, You said you had been unhappy. 

aupRig. I married as thousands of girls do, carelessly, 
thoughtlessly. I was married for my money. No one 
had ever told me that love was sacred. 

MICHAEL. Nobody ever does tell us that, till we hear it 
from our own hearts. 

aupriz. I suppose it was my own fault. I was very well 
punished. 

MICHAEL. How long were you married? 
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AUDRIE. ‘Two years. 

MICHAEL, And then your husband died? 

AuDRIE. He went away from me. I never saw him again 
—alive. (Passionately.) And there’s an end of him! 

MICHAEL. I won’t ask you what that secret is. I would 
wish you to keep it sacred. But your secret about my- 
self? Surely I may ask that? 

aupRig. I have sold you to the devil. 

MICHAEL. What? 

aupRig. I have sold myself, too. 

MICHAEL. Still jesting? 

aupRIE. No, I did it in real, deep earnest. 

MICHAEL, I don’t understand you. 

AUDRIE. Six months ago I was tired, gnawed to the very 
heart with ennui, and one hot restless night I happened 
to take up your book, “The Hidden Life.” It came to 
me — oh, like a breath of the purest, freshest air in a 
fevered room. I thought I should like to know you. 
I got up early, took the first morning train down here, 
looked about the place, saw the Island House was to let, 
and rented it for three years. 

MICHAEL. Well? 

AuDRIE. I got Mr. Docwray to give me an introduction 
to you. You annoyed me, you were so cold and priest- 
like. Each time I saw you, you piqued and angered me 
more and more. I longed to get some power over you. 
At last one day, after you had been so frozen and 
distant, a little black imp jumped into my brain and 
whispered to me. I said to the devil, “Give this. 
sculptured saint to me, and I’ll give both our souls to 
you.” 

MICHAEL, But you didn’t mean it? 

aupRig. Yes. I said it with all my heart, and I bit my 
arm — look — (showing her arm). I made the teeth 
meet. There’s the mark. If there is a devil, he heard 
me. 

MICHAEL, And you think he has given me to you? 
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aupRIE. ‘The next time I saw you, you let me kiss your 
mother’s portrait. 

MICHAEL. Ah! 

AuDRIE. But you don’t really believe there is a devil? 
Why don’t you speak? Why don’t you laugh at me and 
tell me it’s all nonsense? I haven’t really given the 
devil power over your soul? 

MICHAEL. No devil has any power over any soul of man 
until the man himself first gives him entrance and con- 
sent. 

AuDRIE. And you haven’t! Say you don’t care for me. 

MICHAEL. How can I say that? 

AupRIE. You must! I’m not strong enough to leave you 
of my own free will. I shall hang about you, worry 
you, tease you, tempt you, and at last, destroy you. 
Don’t let me do it! Beat me away from you, insult me, 
do something to make me hate you! Make me leave 
you! ' 

MICHAEL. When I love you with all my being? 

AUDRIE (shows great delight). And you dare go on? 
It’s an awful delight to think that a man would dare 
to risk hell for one! There aren’t many men who 
would dare lose this world for the woman they love — 
how many men are there that would dare to lose the 
other? 

MICHAEL. We must lose this world, for I am vowed away 
from all earthly things. But why should we lose the 
other? Why should we not make our love the lever to 
raise our souls? You do love me? 

aupRIE. Love is hardly the word. It is more like— 
if a man could create a dog, and be her master, friend, 
father, and God, I think she would feel towards him 
something of what I feel towards you. You have first 
made me know what love is, what life is. You have 
changed me thoroughly —no, you have changed half 
of me thoroughly —one half is still worthless, silly, 
capricious, hollow, worldly, and bad—that’s my old 
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self. She is gradually withermg up under your in- 
fluence, that old Audrie Lesden. The other half is 
looking out of my eyes at you now! Look! do you see 
the new Audrie Lesden that is your daughter and your 
creature? Aren’t you proud of her? 

MICHAEL. I shall be proud of her when she is full grown 
and dares to leave me of her own free will, because she 
loves me, and because I am vowed to Heaven! 

AupRIE. Do I tempt you? I’ll go. You love me. 
That’s enough, or it should be enough. Ill get back 
to London to-morrow, and strangle the new Audrie. 
Then the old Audrie will come back again, and live 
the old weary, dry, empty life—and grow old and 
wrinkled and heartless and perhaps — rouged — 

MICHAEL. Why do you tear me so? What do you want 
of me here or hereafter? Take it! It’s yours — 

AuDRIE. You dare go on—now you know? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

auprig. Ah! I thought it was only women who dared 
hell for love. I won’t take your sacrifice —I will leave 
you. 

MICHAEL. You will? Yes, it must be so! My work, my 
vows —I cannot, may not taste of earthly love. Oh, 
it’s cruel to dash the cup from my lips! (Pause; then 
very calmly.) You are right! I feel that we are 
choosing heaven or hell for both our souls this night! 
Help me to choose heaven for you, and I’ll help you 
to choose heaven for me. 

AUDRIE. Good-bye, my love, for ever. Be brave —and 
very cold to me, now. Be like marble—and death. 
MICHAEL (takes her hand; a very long pause; then speaks 
very calmly). It is victory, isn’t it? We have con- 
quered? I’ll go down to the bay and see if your boat 

has come. 
[By this time it is dark outside. 

aupDRIE. Half-past six.. I shall have a cold, dark voyage. 

mIcHAEL. And it is just a little rough. But Hannaford 
is a careful boatman. 
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aupRig. It’s not Hannaford who is coming for me. I 
telegraphed for Withycombe. 

MICHAEL (after a pause—very pale and cold). Withy- 
combe? But you always employ Hannaford? 

AupRig. Yes; and I did write out one telegram to him; 
and then I thought I should like to go back in the boat 
that always takes you. So I tore up the telegram to 
Hannaford, and telegraphed to Withycombe. 

MICHAEL. Withycombe? 

AUDRIE. Yes; what’s the matter? 

MICHAEL. He lives alone. When he goes out, he locks up 
his cottage. Your telegram will wait at the post office. 

auDRIE. Why? 

MICHAEL. Withycombe has gone. over to Saint Mar- 
garet’s with Gibbard and my uncle. They stay there 
the night. 

AuDRIE. Your own boat? 

MICHAEL. I had it towed back last week, so that I 
could n’t be tempted to come to you. 

AuDRIE. Then—? 

MICHAEL (looks at her). No boat will come to-night. 
(Looks at her more intently.) No boat will come 
to-night ! 

[They stand looking at each other. 


VERY SLOW CURTAIN 


(Two nights and a day—from Wednesday evening to 
Friday morning — pass between Acts II and III.) 


ACT III 


Scene. The Vicarage parlour—as in the first act. 
Morning. 

Enter Michael, haggard, troubled, with self-absorbed 
expression, the expression of a man trying to realise that 
he has committed a great and irrevocable sin; he stands 
for some moments helpless, dreamy, as tf unconscious of 
his whereabouts; then looks round; his eyes fall wpon his 
mother’s picture; he shudders a little, shows mtense pain. 
At length he goes up the steps, takes the picture down, 
places it on the floor with its face against the wall, care- 
fully avoiding all the while to look at it. He then moves 
to table in the same dreamy, helpless, self-absorbed state, 
sits, looks in front of him. Enter Andrew; he comes up 
behind him. 

MICHAEL. Oh, Andrew— Well? 

ANDREW (coming up to him). I want to consult you on 
that passage in the Arabic—if you can spare the 
time. 

MICHAEL. Bring the manuscripts here. (Andrew un- 
consciously looks at Michael’s hands.) What are you 
looking at? 

ANDREW. Nothing. Your hands are blistered? 

MICHAEL. I did a little rowing—the other day. Bring 
the manuscripts. 

(Andrew goes to door.) 

Andrew — (Andrew stops) —I was very restless — did 

you hear me stirring in the night? 

ANDREW. Stirring? 

MICHAEL, Yes, I couldn’t sleep. I got up about one 
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and went out—vwalked about for some hours — it 
was nearly light when I came in again. Did you hear 
me? 

ANDREW (pauses, then answers). No. 

[Is about to go off at right door when Fanny enters, 
left. He stops. 

FANNY. Mrs. Lesden wishes to see you for a minute or 
two about one of her cottagers. 

[Andrew watches Michael keenly, but unobtrusively. 

MICHAEL (after a little start of surprise, in a tone of 
affected carelessness). Show her in. 

[Exit Andrew, right. Exit Fanny, left. Michael rises, 
shows great perturbation, walks about, watches the 
door for her entrance. 

[ Re-enter Fanny, left, showing in Audrie. 

FANNY. Mrs. Lesden. 

[Eait Fanny. Michael and Audrie stand looking at 
each other for some seconds; then he goes to her, takes 
her hand, kisses it with great reverence, motions her to 
a chair; she sits. He holds out to her the palms of his 
hands with a rueful smile, shows they are much blis- 
tered, as if with rowing. 

AuDRIE. Poor hands! 

MICHAEL. I’m not used to rowing. 

[ Pause. 

aupriz. I didn’t thank you. 

MICHAEL. Thank me! 

AUDRIE (after a pause). Wasn’t it a terrible voyage, 
terrible and delightful? But we ought to have been 
drowned together! 

MICHAEL. Oh, don’t say that—zin sin! To be lost in 
sin! . 

aupRig. I’d rather be lost with you than saved with 
any one else. 

MICHAEL. You mustn’t speak like this — 

aupRiE. It won’t be right, you know, unless we are lost 
or saved together, will it? 
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MICHAEL. Hush! Hush! 
[ Pause. 

AUDRIE. You’re sorry? 

MICHAEL. No. And you? 

aupriE. No. Is all safe, do you think? 

MICHAEL. Yes, I believe so. 

AupDRIE. Didn’t that strange secretary of yours think 
it curious that you came back on Thursday instead of 
Saturday? 

micHAEL. No. I explained that, when Withycombe 
brought me your telegram, I thought it better to return 
at once, in case you had started to come, and had been 
somehow lost. 

AauDRIE. Let us go carefully through it all as it happened, 
to make sure. To-day is Friday. On Wednesday I 
telegraphed to Withycombe to be at the landing-place 
at Saint Decuman’s with a boat at six o’clock in the 
evening, to bring me back home from there. 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

AupDRIE. But being a strange creature and quite un- 
accountable for my actions, I changed my mind, and 
instead of coming to Saint Decuman’s, I went up 
to London, stayed there all day yesterday, and re- 
turned by the night mail, reaching home at seven this 
morning. 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

AUDRIE. Meantime Withycombe has gone to Saint Mar- 
garet’s with your uncle, stays there Wednesday night, 
and does not get my telegram till his return home 
yesterday afternoon. He consults my servants, who 
know nothing of my whereabouts, consults Mr. Gibbard, 
who advises him to go to Saint Decuman’s and see if 
I am there. He reaches Saint Decuman’s last evening. 
You are surprised when he shows you the telegram — 
you explain that I’m not there, that I haven’t 
been there, that’ you’ve seen nothing of me. (Very 
tenderly.) Dear, I felt so sorry for you when I heard 
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you blundering and stammering through your tale to 
Withycombe. 

MICHAEL. Why? 

aupRIE. I knew the pain and shame it caused you to 
say what wasn’t true. I wished I could have told all 
the lies for you. 

MICHAEL. No, no. Isn’t the truth dear to you? 

AuDRIE. Not in comparison with you. Besides, I shall be 
let off my fibs and little sins very cheaply, much more 
cheaply than you'll be, great serious person. 

MICHAEL. You grieve me to the heart when you speak 
like this — 

AUDRIE (penitent). I won’t! Iwon’t! Ill be very good 
and quite serious. Where were we? Well, you explain 
to Withycombe that I have never been to Saint Decu- 
man’s, and at the same time you also change your mind 
and return with him last evening instead of staying till 
Saturday. 

MICHAEL. You’ve seen Withycombe and told him you 
went to London? 

AUDRIE. Yes. 

MICHAEL. He suspects nothing? 

aupDRIE. No, I made it all quite clear to him. 

MICHAEL. And your servants? 

AUDRIE. They’re used to my absences. They think 
nothing of it. 

MICHAEL. Then all is safe. The matter will never be 
heard of again — except — 

AUDRIE. Except? 

MICHAEL. In our two hearts, and in the High Court 
where such cases are tried. 

[ With an inclination of the head and finger towards 
heaven. 

aupDRIgE. Don’t preach, and— don’t regret. 

MICHAEL, I won’t— only how strange it all is! 

AupDRIE. What? 

MICHAEL (quiet, calm voice throughout, smiling a little). 
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How men try to make their religion square with their 
practice! I was hard, cruelly hard, on that poor little 
girl of Andrew’s. I was sure it was for the good of 
her soul that she should stand up and confess in public. 
But now it comes to my own self, I make excuses; 
I hide, and cloak, and equivocate, and lie— What a 
hypocrite I am! 

auDRIE. Ah, you’re sorry! 

micHAEL. No, I’m strangely happy and—dazed. I 
feel nothing, except my great joy, and a curious bitter 
amusement in tracing it all out. 

AuDRIE. Tracing what out? 

MICHAEL. The hundred little chances, accidents as. we 
call them, that gave us to each other. Everything I 
did to avoid you threw me at your feet. I felt myself 
beginning to love you. I wrote urgently to Uncle 
Ned in Italy, thinking I’d tell him and that he would 
save me. He came—I couldn’t tell him of you, but 

. his coming kept Withycombe from getting your tele- 
gram. I went to Saint Decuman’s to escape from you. 
You were moved to come to me. I sent away my own 
boat to put the sea between us; and so I imprisoned 
you with me. Six years ago I used all my influence 
to have the new lighthouse built on Saint Margaret’s 
Isle instead of Saint Decuman’s, so that I might keep 
Saint Decuman’s lonely for myself and prayer. I kept 
it lonely for myself and you. It was what we call a 
chance I didn’t go to Saint Margaret’s with Andrew 
and my uncle. It was what we call a chance that you 
telegraphed to my boatman instead of your own. If 
any one thing had gone differently — 

AUDRIE (shaking her head). We couldn’t have missed 
each other in this world. It’s no use blaming chance 
or fate, or whatever it is. 

MICHAEL. I blame nothing. I am too happy. Besides — 
Chance? Fate? I had the mastery of all these things. 
They couldn’t have conquered me if my own heart 
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had n’t first yielded. You must n’t stay here. (Turning 
towards her with great tenderness.) Oh, I’m glad that 
no stain rests upon you through me — 

auDRIE. Don’t trouble about me. I have been thinking 
of you. Your character? 

MICHAEL. My character! My character! My character! 

AUDRIE. (glances up at the place where the Be had 
hung). Where is she? 

[He points to the picture on the floor. 

MICHAEL, I daren’t look at her. I must hide it until— 

aupRIgE. Until? 

MICHAEL. Until we have done what we can to atone for 
this. 

AuDRIE. What? 

MICHAEL. Repent, confess, submit to any penance that 
may be enjoined us. And then, if and when it shall be 
permitted us — marriage. 

aupRIg. Marriage? 

MICHAEL. Retirement from all who know us, and life- 
long consecration of ourselves to poverty and good 
works, so that at the last we may perhaps win forgive- 
ness for what we have done. 

AuDRIE. Marriage? 

[ Re-enter Andrew with manuscripts. 

ANDREW. I beg pardon. I thought Mrs, Lesden had 
gone. 

[Puts manuscripts on table and is going off. 

AUDRIE. I am just going, Mr. Gibbard. 

ANDREW (turns and speaks to her). I met a stranger on 
the beach yesterday evening. He inquired for you and 
the way to your house. 

AuDRBIE. Indeed. 

ANDREW. He asked a great many questions about you. 

aupRig. What questions? 

ANDREW. How you lived in this quiet place, and who 
were your friends, and where you were yesterday. 

aupRIE. Did he give his name? 
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ANDREW. I didn’t ask for it. I suppose he’s staying in 
the place. I saw him at the door of the George later 
in the evening. 

AupRIE. One of my London friends, I suppose. What 
did you reply to his questions? 

ANDREW. I told him Mr. Feversham was one of your 
friends, but as I didn’t know where you were yester- 
day, of course I could n’t tell him, could I? 

[ Looks at her, then exit. 

aupRIg. Did you notice that? 

MICHAEL. Notice what? 

aupDRIE. The look that man gave me as he went out. 
Does he suspect us? 

MICHAEL. Impossible. 

aupRIE. I feel sure he does. Send for him and question 
him at once. Ill go. 

[Enter Fanny with a letter. 

FANNY. For you, ma’am. 
(Gives letter to Audrie, who glances at it, shows a sharp, 
frightened surprise, instantly concealed, and then stands 
motionless.) 
The gentleman’s waiting for an answer. 

AUDRIE (very quiet, cold voice). Ill come at once. 
[Exit Fanny. 

MICHAEL. What’s the matter? 

AuDRIE, Nothing. Question that man. Find out if 
he knows anything. I’ll come back as soon as I 
can. 

[ Exit, without opening letter. 

MICHAEL (follows her to door, closes it after her, then 

goes to right door, calls). Andrew. 
(Re-enter Andrew.) 
What is this passage you’re in difficulty about? 

ANDREW (comes to him with old manuscripts). What’s 
the matter? 

MICHAEL. My head is dizzy this morning. 

ANDREW. Didn’t you say you could n’t sleep? 
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MICHAEL. What time did you get back from Saint Mar- 
garet’s yesterday? 

ANDREW. About twelve. 

MICHAEL. You saw my uncle off by the afternoon train? 

ANDREW. Yes. 

MICHAEL. And then? (Andrew does not reply.) You 
were surprised to find me coming back with Withy- 
combe instead of staying till Saturday? 

ANDREW. No. 

MICHAEL. Withycombe’s message about the telegram a 
little disturbed me. (4 little pause, watching Andrew.) 
I thought perhaps Mrs. Lesden might have started to 
come to Saint Decuman’s (pause, still watching An- 
drew), and been lost on the way. 

ANDREW. Did you? 

MICHAEL. She is such a strange, flighty creature, that 
I should scarcely be surprised at anything she took it 
into her head to do. 

ANDREW (looking him full in the face). She went up to 
London, didn’t she? 

MICHAEL (wincing a little). Yes. 

ANDREW. And came back through the night by the 
mail? 

MICHAEL. Yes. Why do you look at me like that? 

ANDREW. I beg your pardon. Is there any other ques- 
tion you’d like to ask me? 

MICHAEL. Question? About what? 

ANDREW. About Mrs. Lesden—or anything that’s 
troubling you. 

MICHAEL. Troubling me? I’m not troubled about any- 
thing. 

ANDREW. Oh! I thought perhaps you were. 

[ Going. 

MICHAEL, Andrew. (Andrew stops.) I’ve been think- 
ing about — about Rose. 

ANDREW. Have you? 

MICHAEL. Perhaps I was wrong in urging her to confess. 
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ANDREW. It isn’t much good thinking that now, is it? 

MICHAEL. No, except to ask you to forgive me, and to 
say that you don’t cherish any ill-feeling against me on 
that account. 

ANDREW. I forgive you, and I don’t cherish any ill- 
feeling against you on that or any account. 

MICHAEL. I may trust you entirely, Andrew? 

ANDREW. If you doubt it—try me. 

MICHAEL. Try you? 

ANDREW. Didn’t I tell you to ask me any question you 
like? 

MICHAEL (alarmed). What do you mean? (Pause, looks 
at Andrew.) Enough. I trust you absolutely — (looks 
at him) —in everything. 

ANDREW. You may. 

[Is again going. 

MICHAEL. No, Andrew, nothing has occurred —I was 
afraid — it seemed so strange — this telegram business. 
What are you thinking about me? 

ANDREW. ‘Take care, sir. Don’t betray yourself to any- 
body but me. 

MICHAEL. Betray myself? 

ANDREW. You’re a worse bungler at lying than I was. 
Don’t look like that, or other people will guess. Don’t 
give way. You’re safe. Nobody but me suspects any- 
thing. Your character is quite safe —her character is 
quite safe. They’re both in my keeping. 

MICHAEL (stares helplessly at him). How did you know? 

ANDREW. I’ve suspected for some time past — 

MICHAEL. You were wrong. There was nothing to sus- 
pect. It was a chance, an accident—there was no 
intention to deceive. What made you guess? 

ANDREW. When Withycombe brought the telegram to me 
I guessed something was wrong. I heard you go out 
in the middle of the night. I followed you down to 
the beach; I saw you put off; I waited for you to come 
back. I was on the top of the cliff just above you 
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when you landed with her. I saw you come on here, 
and I watched her take the road to the station, and saw 
her come back to her home as if she had come in by the 
early morning train. 

MICHAEL. What are you going to do? 

ANDREW. Nothing. Don’t I owe everything I am and 
everything I have in this world to you? I shall never 
breathe a word of what I know to a living soul. 

MICHAEL. ‘Thank you, Andrew. Thank you. And you’ll 
be sure above all that she is safe — 

ANDREW. As safe asif I were in the grave. You go your 
way, just the same as if I didn’t know. 

MICHAEL. Andrew. 

ANDREW (comes back). Sir— 

MICHAEL (breaking down). I was harsh and cruel to 
Rose. I punished her more than she deserved. I was 
a hard, self-righteous priest! I hadn’t been tempted 
myself then. Send for her to come home again! Com- 
fort her and give her the best place in your heart. 
Write at once. Let her come back to-morrow! Oh, 
what weak, wretched Pharisees we are! What masks 
of holiness we wear! What whited sepulchres we are! 
Send for her! Make up to her for all she has suffered! 
Let me ask her pardon! Oh, Andrew, have pity on 
me! Forgive me, forgive me! 

.[ Bends his head, in tears. Andrew steals out of the 
room. <A long pause. Audrie appears at window im 
the same place as nm Act I, looks in, sees him, taps the 
window; he goes up to it. 

aupDRIE. Let mein. Quickly. I want to speak to you. 
[He goes to door, opens it; a moment later she 
enters. 

MICHAEL. Well? 

auDRIE. Why didn’t you take my warning? Why didn’t 
you beat me, drive me, hound me away from you as I 
told you? 

MICHAEL. What now? 
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AUDRIE. Say you’ll forgive me before I tell you! No, 
don’t forgive me! 

MICHAEL. I don’t understand you. Is anything dis- 
covered? 

AUDRIE. What does that matter? Oh, don’t hate me. 
If you say one unkind word to me I shall kill myself. 
Read the letter which came here to me just now. 

[He takes the letter wonderingly. 

MICHAEL. Whom did it come from? 

aupRIE. My husband. 

MICHAEL. Your husband? (She nods.) Your husband! 
He is alive? 

[ She nods. 

AUDRIE (with a laugh). Didn’t I tell you I should ruin 
you body and soul? (He stands overwhelmed.) Why 
do you stand there? Why don’t you do something? 
(Laughing at him.) I say, ghostly father, we make a 
pretty pair, you and I, don’t we? What shall we do? 
Confess in white sheets and candles together, you and I? 
Why don’t you do something? (Laughing at him.) 
And you stand there like a stone saint. (Comes up to 
him.) Kill me and have done with me! 

MICHAEL. You said your husband died after two years. 

AuDRIE, I said I never saw him again —alive. I thought 
then that I never should. 

MICHAEL. But— you believed he was dead. You be- 
lieved he was dead — (She does not reply.) You didn’t 
know the night before last that your husband was living? 

AUDRIE. Don’t I tell you to kill me and have done with it. 

MICHAEL (horrified). You knew he was living? 

AUDRIE (very imploringly). I love you, I love you. Say 
one word to me! Say one word to me! Say you for- 
give me. 

MICHAEL. I forgive you. (Stands overwhelmed.) Take 
this letter — 

[ Offering it. 
auDRIE. I didn’t mean to do this. Do make excuses for 
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me. We lived unhappily together. When I came into 
all my money, I bargained with him that we would never 
see each other again. It was a fair bargain—a con- 
tract. He went away to America—TI gave out he was 
dead. From that time to this I have never had a 
thought of his return. He was dead to me. He has no 
right to come and spoil my life. Read that letter from 
him. 

MICHAEL. No—take it. 

[ Gives the letter back. 

AupDRIE. Tell me what to do. 

MICHAEL. I’m not fit to advise you. 

AuDRIE. What can we do? 

MICHAEL. I don’t know. We’re in a blind alley with our 
sin. There’s no way out of this. 

aupRig. I shall defy him. 

MICHAEL. No. 

aupRig. Yes, A bargain’s a bargain. I shall go back 
and defy him. I’ll never see him again. But then — 
what then? What will you do? 

MICHAEL, Don’t think of me. 

AUDRIE. Speak to me. Say one word. Oh, it has been 
on the tip of my tongue so many times to tell you all, 
but I could n’t bear to lose your love, so I deceived you. 
(He walks about perplexed. She goes to him very 
gently and coaxingly.) Say you aren’t sorry —say 
that deep down in your inmost heart you aren’t sorry 
for what is past! 

MICHAEL. Sorry? No, God forgive me! I’m not sorry. 
I can’t be sorry. I wish I could. 

AUDRIE (coming to him). Ah, now I know you love me! 
If you only dare be as bold as I dare — 

MICHAEL. Bold? 

AUDRIE. We love each other. Our loves and lives are in 
our own hands. 

MICHAEL (repulses her, braces himself to stern resolve, 
very coldly and commandingly). Listen! These are 
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perhaps the last words I shall ever speak to you. The 
past is past. There’s no way out of that. But the 
future is in our power. Can’t you see, woman, that 
we are half-way down the precipice? Well go no 
further. From this moment we part; I toil back to 
repentance and peace one way, you toil back another. 
So far as God will give me grace Ill never think of 
you from this moment —I’ll spend all my life in put- 
ting a gulf between you and me. You do the same — 
ask only one thing for yourself and me, that we may 
forget each other. 

AUDRIE (looks at him, smiles, sighs, then as she 1s going 
off). I was right about man’s love. You are all 
cowards. There’s not one of you that doesn’t think 
first of his comfort, or his pocket, or his honour, or his 
skin, or his soul, and second of the woman he thinks | 
he loves. Forget you? (A little laugh.) Do you think 
that possible? Do you think I was jesting with you 
when I gave myself to you? Forget you? (A little 
laugh.) My memory is good for such trifles. Forget 
you? : 

MICHAEL (with a wild revulsion). Oh, take me where you 
will! I have no guide but you! Heaven, hell, wherever 
you go, I shall follow. Be sure of that. But won’t 
you be my better angel, now I’ve lost her? If you 
love me as you say, you can yet be the master influence 

' of my life, you can yet save yourself through me, and 
me through you. Won’t you make our love a monu- 
ment for good? Dearest of all, I’m at your feet —I 
think you came from heaven, and I’m all obedience to 
you. You are my angel. Lead me—Lead me, not 
back to sin—Lead me towards heaven—You can 
even now! 

AUDRIE. What do you wish me to do? 

MICHAEL. Go back to your duty and to deep repentance. 
Have strength, dearest. These are not idle words — 
duty, purity, holiness. They mean something. Love 
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is nothing without them. Have courage to tread the 
hard road. Leave me. 

Aaupriz. If I leave you now, shall we meet one day — 
hereafter ? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

AUDRIE. You’re sure? You do believe it? 

MICHAEL. With all my heart. 

AupRIE. And you'll stay here and carry on your work, 
restore the Minster, and let me think that I’m helping 
you? 

MICHAEL. I can’t do that now. 

AUDRIE. Yes. 

MICHAEL. No. 

AUDRIE. Yes. 

MICHAEL. But with that money — your money! 

aupRIiE. Many churches are built with sinners’ money. 
Do this for me. 

micHaEL. If I dared—if it would come to good.— 
You know how dear a hope it has been to me all my life 
through. 

AUDRIE. Do it, because I ask it. You will? 

MICHAEL, And you’ll leave me, leave this place, because 
Task it. You will? 

aupriz. I love you. I obey you. 

[She comes to him. 

MICHAEL. No, I daren’t come near to you. You’ll go? 
[He opens the door; she passes out; re-enters. 

AupRIE. Listen to this. Whatever happens, I shall 
never belong to anybody but you. You understand? 
(Michael bows his head.) I shall never belong to any- 
body but you, Mike. 

[She goes out agam. He closes door, goes wp to 
window, She passes. He watches her off, stays there 
some moments. — 

[Re-enter Andrew. Michael comes from window; the 
two men stand looking at each other. 

ANDREW. You won’t begin work this morning, I suppose? 
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MICHAEL (firmly). Yes. (Goes to table, motions An- 
drew to one chair, seats himself opposite. They take 
up the manuscripts.) Where is the place? 

ANDREW. Fifty-first psalm, verse three. (Michael winces, 
turns over the manuscript.) Have you found it? 
What are you looking at? 

MICHAEL (gets up suddenly). I can’t bear it. 

ANDREW. Can’t bear what? 

(Michael stands looking at him with terror.) 
(Rising and going to him.) Don’t I tell you that all 
is safe? I shan’t blab. Nobody shall ever know. 

MICHAEL. But you know! 

ANDREW. JI shall never remind you of it. 

MICHAEL. But you do, you do! Your presence reminds 
me. 

ANDREW. Shall I leave you now and come again by- 
and-bye? 

MICHAEL (with an effort). No, stay. (Points to seat. 
Andrew seats himself.) You’ve sent for Rose to come 
home? 

ANDREW. No. 

MICHAEL. No? 

ANDREW. I don’t want to have her in this place where 
everybody knows about her. 

MICHAEL, Won’t you send for her, Andrew—to please 
me? 

ANDREW. She’s well enough where she is. (Pointing to 
the manuscripts.) Shall we go on? 

MICHAEL. What ought I to do, Andrew? 

ANDREW. Don’t you know what you ought to do? 

MICHAEL. What? 

ANDREW. Mete out to yourself the same measure you 
meted to others. 

MICHAEL. Confess—in public. I can’t! I can’t! I 
dare n’t. I’m a coward, a weak miserable coward! Don’t 
judge me harshly, Andrew! Don’t be hard on me! 
[Covers his face with his hands. 
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ANDREW (cold, firm). Come, sir! shall we get on with 
our work? (Reading manuscript.) “For I acknowl- 
edge my transgressions, and my sin is ever before me.” 
[ Michael uncovers his face and sits staring at Andrew, 
who sits cold and grim on the other side of the table. 


VERY SLOW CURTAIN 


(A year passes between Acts III and IV.) 


ACT IV 


Scene. The Chancel of the Minster church of Saint 
Decuman at Cleveheddon, a beautiful building of Deco- 
rated Gothic architecture with signs of recent restoration. 
The altar and reredos, approached by steps, face the 
audience, who take up the same position towards them that 
spectators in the nave would do. Behind the altar a long 
vista of columns, arches, roof, and stained-glass windows. 
An organ is built m left wall of the chancel at a consider- 
able height. On both sides of the chancel are handsome 
high carved-oak stalls. A large open place m front of 
the altar steps is flanked on each side by the transepts, 
which run to right and left of spectators and are filled with 
chair seats so far as can be seen. A small door in the north 
wall of the left transept leads to the organ loft. The 
whole church is most lavishly decorated with banners, 
hangings, scrolls, and large frescoes, and is smothered with 
flowers as tf in readiness for a church festival. Large 
brass candlesticks on altar, with lighted candles. Time, . 
about nine on an autumn night. An organ voluntary is 
being played as curtain rises. 

Enter Michael from transept. He has aged much, is 
very pale and emaciated. The voluntary ceases and the 
organ boy, a lad about fifteen, comes from small door in 
wall of left transept. 

WALTER (carelessly). Good-night, sir. 

MICHAEL (stopping him, puts his hand on the boy’s head). 
Good-bye, Walter. (Pause, still detaining him, with con- 
siderable feeling.) Good-bye, my dear lad. 

[Sighs, moves away from him. The boy shows slight 

respectful surprise, and exit along transept. The 
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Organist with keys enters from the little door, looks 
round the church admiringly. 

ORGANIST. Everything ready for the ceremony to- 
morrow? 

MICHAEL. Yes, I think, everything, 

ORGANIST. I was just putting the finishing touches to 
my music. How beautiful the church looks! You 
must be very proud and happy now your work is 
complete. 

MICHAEL. Not quite complete. I’ve to put the finish- 
ing touches to my part — to-morrow. 

[Andrew enters rather suddenly from transept. 

ANDREW. Can I speak to you for a moment? 

ORGANIST. Good-night. 

[ Going. 

MICHAEL (detaims him). Thank you for all you have done 
for me, and for the church, and for her services. 
(Shakes hands warmly. Exit the Organist by transept.) 
Well? 

ANDREW. I thought you’d like to know—Mrs. Lesden 
has come back to Cleveheddon, and she has brought a 
lady friend with her. 

MICHAEL. I know. 

ANDREW. You’ve seen her? (Michael looks at him with 
great dignity.) I beg your pardon. 

MICHAEL, I’ve not seen her. | 

ANDREW. I beg your pardon. It’s no business of mine. 
[| Going. 

MICHAEL (quietly). Yes, it is business of yours. 

ANDREW. What do you mean? 

MICHAEL. Haven’t you made it the chief. business of 
your life all this last year? 

ANDREW. How? I’ve kept my word. I’ve never re- 
minded you of it. 

MICHAEL. You’ve never allowed me to forget it for a 
single moment. Every time you’ve spoken to me, or 
looked at me, or crossed the room, or passed the win- 
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dow, every time I’ve heard your step on the stairs, 
or your voice speaking to the servants, you’ve accused 
me. If you had been in my place I would have been 
very kind to you, Andrew. 

ANDREW. How did you treat my girl? 

MICHAEL. I did what I thought was best for her soul. 

ANDREW. Then why don’t you do what is best for your 
own soul? 

MICHAEL. I shall. 

[ Andrew looks at Michael in startled inquiry. 

[Enter by transept Mark and Sir Lyolf. Sir Lyolf is 
im evening dress under summer overcoat. Mark points 
out the decorations to Sir Lyolf. 

ANDREW. Why have you sent for Rose to come back to 
Cleveheddon? 

MICHAEL. I wish her to be present at the services to- 
morrow. She is almost due. Go to the station and 
meet her. Bring her to me here. 

(Sir Lyolf and Mark saunter up towards Michael and 
Andrew. Andrew stands perplexed. 

(Firmly, to Andrew.) 

Bring her to me here. 

[Andrew goes off through transept, turns to look at 
Michael before he goes off. 

str LyoLF. You didn’t turn up at dinner? 

MICHAEL. I was too busy. 

stk LyoLF. All prepared for to-morrow? 

MICHAEL. Yes, I think. 

sIR LYOLF. So it seems Mrs. Lesden has come down from 
town. 

MICHAEL. So I understand. 

siz LYoLF (Michael is listening intently). I thought we 
had seen the last of her when the long-lost husband re- 
turned and took her off to London. By the way, what 
has become of her husband? 

MARK. He has gone back to South America. 

[Michael is listening intently. 
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sIR LYoLF. Gone back to South America? 

MARK. He only stayed three weeks in England. It is 
said that she has pensioned him off —bhe is to keep to 
his hemisphere, and she is to keep to hers. 

stir LYOLF., I don’t like it! 

MARK. Don’t like what? 

str LyoLtr. I don’t like women who pension off their 
husbands to live in South America. 

MICHAEL. Do you see much of her in town? 

MARK. Not much. About every two months she sweeps 
into church in a whirlwind of finery and perfume, gives 
me a ridiculously large sum for the offertory, makes 
some most irreverent joke, or else pretends to be deeply 
religious — 

MICHAEL. Pretends? 

MARK. What can it be but pretence? Look at her life 
this last year. 

MICHAEL. What of it? 

MARK. It his been one continual round of gaiety and 
excitement except when she was ill. 

MICHAEL. She has been ill? 

MARK. Yes, and no wonder. 

MICHAEL. Why? 

MARK. She goes everywhere, gives the most extravagant 
parties, mixes with the fastest, emptiest London set. 
And she has taken for her companion a silly, flighty 
little woman, Mrs. Cantelo. 

str LyoLF. I don’t like it! Why has she come back to 
Cleveheddon just now? 

MARK. ‘To be present at the dedication service to-morrow, 
I suppose. 

sIR LYOLF. Michael — 

MICHAEL. Well? 

str LyoLF. You know that everybody is asking where all 
the money came from for these magnificent restorations? 

MICHAEL. It was sent to me anonymously. The giver 
wishes to remain unknown. 
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sir LyoLF. Yes! Yes! That’s what you’ve told us. 
But of course you know who it is? 

MICHAEL. I must n’t speak of it. 

stir LYOLF. Forgive me. 

MICHAEL. Let’s say no more. I’m glad you came here 
to-night. I’ve been very much perplexed by a con- 
fession that has been made to me recently. A priest — 
you know him, Mark—he is to be present to-morrow 
—a priest some time ago discovered one of his people 
in a course of lying and deception, and insisted upon a 
very severe penalty from the man. And now the priest 
tells me that, in order to save one very dear to him, he 
himself has lately been practising exactly the same 
course of lying and deception. He came to me for ad- 
vice. I said, ‘‘ You must pay exactly the same penalty 
that you demanded from your parishioner.” But he 
objects —he says it will bring disgrace on his family, 
and disgrace on our cloth. He urged all manner of 
excuses, but I would n’t listen to him. He wishes to be 
present at the dedication service to-morrow. I’ve re- 
fused him. Have I done right? 

sir LyoLtF. Yes, I should say so. 

MARK. Was it a just penalty? 

MICHAEL. Yes, I believe so—the just, the only penalty, 
in my opinion. Have I done right? 

MARK. Yes, certainly. 

MICHAEL. I’m glad you both think that. ‘To-morrow 
before the dedication service begins, I shall stand where 
I’m standing now and confess that I have been guilty 
of deadly sin and deceit. Then I shall go out from this 
place and never return. 

[They come away from him, staring at him in speech- 
less surprise for some moments. 

sIR LYOLF. But— Good Heaven!— what have you done? 

MICHAEL (after along pause). Guess. 

sIR LYOLF. But you won’t proclaim yourself? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 
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siIR LYoLr. But your career— your reputation — your 
opportunities of doing good — 

MaRK. Have you thought what this will mean to you, 
to us, to the church? 

MICHAEL. I have thought of nothing else for many 
months past. 

sIR LYoLF. Surely there must be some way to avoid a 
public declaration. (Michael shakes his head.) You 
know I don’t speak for myself. My day is nearly done, 
but you’re in the full vigour of life, with a great repu- 
tation to sustain and increase. Don’t do this — for my 
sake, for your own sake, for the sake of Heaven, don’t 
do it! 

MICHAEL. I must. 

MARK. What are the circumstances? 

MICHAEL. I can’t tell you. I wouldn’t have told you so 
much except that I knew I might trust both of you 
never to hint or whisper anything against — against 
any but myself. If you should guess—as most likely 
you will—the name of my companion in sin, it will 
never cross your lips? I may ask that of you? 

sIR LYoLF. You know you may. 

Mark. Of course we shall say nothing. 

sIR LYOLF. But— but — 

[Sits down, overwhelmed. 

MARK. Can’t we talk this over further? Have you con- 
sidered everything? ! 

micHAEL. Everything. I have known for many months 
that this must come. I have tried to palter and spare 
myself, but each time the conviction has returned with 
greater and greater force: ‘“* You must do it there, and 
then, and in that way.” 

MARK. But you’ve repented? 

MICHAEL. Most deeply. I have fasted and prayed. I 
have worn a hair shirt close to my skin. But my sin 
remains. It isn’t rooted out of my heart. I can’t get 
rid of its image. 
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MARK. Its image? 

MICHAEL (same calm, tranquil, matter-of-fact tone). I 
believe that every sin has its exact physical image. 
That just as man is the expression of the thought of 
God, so our own thoughts and desires and aims, both 
good and bad, have somewhere or the other their exact 
material counterpart, their embodiment. The image of 
my sin is a reptile, a greyish-green reptile, with spikes, 
and cold eyes without lids. It’s more horrible than 
any creature that was ever seen. It comes and sits in 
my heart and watches me with those cold eyes that never 
shut, and never sleep, and never pity. At first it came 
only very seldom; these last few months it has scarcely 
left me day or night, only at night it’s deadlier and 
more distorted and weighs more upon me. It’s not 
fancy. Mark, I know, I know, that, if I do not get rid 
of my sin, my hell will be to have that thing sitting 
beside me for ever and ever, watching me with its 
cold eyes. But (hopefully) I shall be rid of it after 
to-morrow. 

MARK. My poor fellow! 

SIR LYOLF (rising, coming back to Michael). Michael, 
can’t you postpone this? Can’t it be at some other 
time — not in the very hour which should be the proud- 
est and happiest of your life? . 

MICHAEL. ‘There is no other hour, no other way. (Looks 
at them both, takes both their hands affectionately.) 
Tell me (very piteously) that you neither of you love 
me the less, —or at least say that you love me a little 
still, after what I’ve told you. 

str LYOLF. Don’t you know? 

MARK. How can you ask that? 

[Andrew and Rose appear in the transept. 

MICHAEL (to Andrew). One moment, Andrew. (T'o his 
father.) I’ve a word or two to say to Andrew. 

sIR LYOLF. Come and stay the night with me and let us 
talk this over. 
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MIcHAEL. No, I must be alone to-night. Good-night, 
dear Mark. 

[Mark wrings his hand. 

sIR LyoLF. You are resolved to go through with this? 
It must be? 

(Michael bows his head.) 

I can’t be here to-morrow. I couldn’t face it. But 
(with great affection) I shan’t be far away when 
you want me. (Very warm handshake.) Come, Mr. 
Docwray. 

[Exeunt Sir Lyolf and Docwray by transept. 

ANDREW (bringing Rose to Michael). I’ve brought her. 
[Rose is m an Anglican Sister’s dress; she is very pale 
and her manner is subdued. She comes slowly and 
reverently to Michael, and is going to bend to him. He 
takes her hand and raises her. 

MICHAEL. No. You mustn’t bend to me. I’ve sent for 
you, Rose, to ask your pardon. 

rose. My pardon? 

MICHAEL. I made you pass through a terrible ordeal last 
year. Will you forgive me? 

rosE. What should I forgive? You were right. You 
said it would bring me great peace. And so it has — 
great peace. 

MICHAEL. And you would'n’t undo that morning’s 
work? 

rose. No. It seems I died that morning and left all my 
old life in a grave. This is quite a new life. I would n’t 
change it. 

MICHAEL. Andrew, do you hear that? 

ANDREW. Yes. 

MICHAEL. I was right, then? I was right? You are 
happy? 

rosE. Yes, I am happy—at least, I’m peaceful, and 
peace is better than happiness, is n’t it? 

MICHAEL, Yes, peace is best! Peace is best! I shall find 
it too, some day. Andrew, she has forgiven me. Can’t 
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you forgive me? We may never see each other again 
on this side the grave. Don’t let us part in anger! 

ANDREW. Part? 

MICHAEL. As soon as I can arrange my affairs I shall 
leave Cleveheddon. 

ANDREW. But your work? 

MICHAEL. My work is ended. I’ll see that you and Rose 
are sufficiently provided for. 

[Taking their hands, trying to jom them; Andrew 
holds aloof. 

anDREW. No. I can’t take any favour from you. 

MICHAEL. It’s no favour. I’ve trained you to a special 
work which has unfitted you for everything else. It 
is my duty to provide for your old age. 

ANDREW. I can’t take any favour from you. 

MICHAEL, Old comrade (leaning on Andrew’s shoulder ; 
Andrew draws away), old comrade (draws Andrew to 
him), we had many happy days together in the summer 
of our life. Now the autumn has come, now the winter is 
coming, I’m setting out on a cold, dark journey. Won’t 
you light a little flame in our old lamp of friendship to 
cheer me on my way? You’ll take my gift— you'll 
take it, and make a home for her? 

ANDREW (bursts out). Youll break my heart with your 
kindness! I don’t deserve it! I was a half-bred, starv-. 
ing dog. You took me in, and, like the hound I am, 
I turned and bit the hand that fed me. Let me be! 
Let me be! 

MICHAEL. Rose, speak to him. 

ROSE. Father, you are grieving Mr. Feversham. 

anDREW. I’ll do whatever you tell me. But don’t for- 
give me. 

MICHAEL. 'Take him home, Rose. I parted you. Let me 
think I have restored you to each other. 

[ Joining them. 

ANDREW (to Michael). I can’t say anything to-night. I 

never was good enough to black your shoes. I can’t 
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thank you. I can’t speak. Good-night. Come, Rose! 
[Michael shakes Rose’s hand very tenderly. Exeunt 
Rose and Andrew by transept. Michael watches them 
off; goes to altar. 

MICHAEL (alone). One thing more and all is done. (Look- 
ing round the church.) And I must give you up! Never 
enter your doors, never lead my people through you 
in chariots of fire, never make you the very presence- 
chamber of God to my soul and their souls who were 
committed to me! Oh, if I had been worthy! 
[A little pause. A woman’s laugh is heard in the 
transept opposite to that by which Andrew and Rose 
have gone off. Michael withdraws to the side of chancel, 
where he is seen by the audience, during the following 
scene, but is hidden from Audrie and Mrs. Cantelo. 
[Audrie enters from transept, in magnificent evening 
dress, cloak, and jewellery, and carrymg a large basket 
of roses. Her features are much paler and sharpened, 
and she shows a constant restlessness and excitement. 

AUDRIE (looks round, calls out). Somebody is here? 
(Pause, calls out.) Somebody is here? No? (Speaks 
down transept.) You may come in, Milly. 
(Milly Cantelo, a fashionable little woman, enters at 
transept, looking admirimgly round the church.) 
There’s nobody here except (raising her voice) a stone 
saint (pointing up to carved figure), and he can’t hear, 
because he has only stone ears, and he can’t feel, because 
he has only a stone heart. 
[ Michael shows intense feeling. 

MILLY (looking round). Isn’t it gorgeous? 

auprig. H’m—yes— (Raises her voice.) I can’t bear 
that stone saint. Look how hard and lifeless he is. 
In a well-regulated world there would be no room 
for angels or devils, or stone saints, or any such grif- 
fins. 

mitty. Audrie, you are queer to-night. Youll be ill 
again. | 
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AuDRIE. I hope so. 

mILLY. What’s the matter with you? 

aupRIE. Life’s the matter with me, I think. I’ve got it 
badly, and I don’t know how to cure myself. 

miILLy. I wish you wouldn’t talk nonsense, and run about 
on silly errands in the dark. 

aupriz. I won’t for long. When my head is tightly 
bandaged in a white cloth, I can’t talk any more non- 
sense, can I? And when my feet are comfortably tucked 
up in my final night-gown, I can’t run after stone saints 
in the dark, can I? 

MILLY. Oh, you give me the creeps. I can’t imagine why 
you wanted to come out to-night. 

AupDRIE. ‘To decorate the church. 

mMILLY. Don’t you think it’s decorated enough? 

AUDRIE (looking). No, it wants a few more touches. I 
must just titivate a cherub’s nose, or hang a garland 
on an apostle’s toe, just to show my deep, deep de- 
votion — 

MILLY. Your deep, deep devotion? 

AuDRIE. My deep, deep love, my deep, deep worship, my 
deep, deep remembrance. 

miLtty. Of what? 

AupDRIE. The church, of course. 

miILLy. What a heap of money all this must have cost! 
Who gave it all? 

AUDRIE. I gave two hundred pounds when [I lived here 
last year. 

MILLY. I wonder who gave all the rest! 

AuDRIE. I wonder! 

mitty. Mr. Feversham must have some very devoted 
friends. 

AUDRIE. So it seems. 

mILLy. Did you know him very well when you lived here? 

AuDRIE. Not very well. 

MILLY. What sort of a man is he? 

AuDRIE. Oh, a very cold, distant man —a good deal of 
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the priest about him, and as much feeling as that stone 
figure up there. 

miILtLy. You didn’t like him? 

AupRig. Oh, I lked him well enough. But I don’t think 
he cared much for me. I daresay he has forgotten all 
about me by this time. Milly — 

[ Bursts into tears. 

MILLY. What is it? 

AuDRIE. I’m not well to-night. I ought n’t to have come 
here. Milly—I never forget anybody. If I had once 
loved you, I should love you for ever. If you were 
wicked, or unfortunate, or unfaithful, it would make 
no difference to me. Kiss me, Milly—say you be- 
lieve me. | 

mitty. You know I do, darling. 

AUDRIE (very passionately). I can be constant, Milly — 
Ican! Constant in my friendship, constant in my love! 
Oh, Milly, I’m the most wretched woman in the world! 

MILLY. You’re hysterical, dear. 

AaupRIE. No, I’m forsaken. Nobody loves me! 
[Sobbing. Gesture from Michael. 

MILLY. Poor Audrie! 

AupDRIE. Let me be a few minutes by myself. I want to be 
quite alone. Go home and wait for me there. 

mitLy. I don’t like leaving you. 

AUDRIE (getting her off at transept). .Yes— go, dear. 
I shall be better soon. Do leave me. 

MILLY. You won’t be long? 

AUDRIE. No—I’ll come soon. 

(Accompanies her along transept. Exit Milly by 
transept. Audrie stands listening. Michael comes for- 
ward a step or two im the transept.) Are you there? 
(He comes forward; she goes towards him; they stand 
for a moment or two looking at each other.) Are you 
deaf? I thought it was only your memory that was 
gone. 

MICHAEL. Why have you come here? 
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aupRIE. Mayn’t I come into my own church? And such 
a sinner as I am? 

MICHAEL, Forgive me. You know how welcome I would 
make you— if I dared. 

AupRIE. Then you don’t dare? Then I’m not welcome? 

MICHAEL (troubled). Yes! Yes! Very welcome! The 
Church owes much to you. 

AupRIE. I think she does, for she has robbed me of 
your love. Why have you sent back all my letters 
unopened? 

MICHAEL, Can’t you guess what it cost me to return 
them? (Pause.) What have you been doing all this 
last year? 

AupRig. Doing? Eating my heart. Racing through 
my life to get to the end of it. Skipping and chatter- 
ing from Hyde Park Corner to the Inferno by a new 
short cut. What have you been doing? 

MICHAEL. Trying to repent and to forget. 

aupRIE. Ah, well—TI haven’t been wasting my time quite 
so foolishly as you after all. 

MICHAEL. Will you never be serious? 

AUDRIE. Yes—soon. 

MICHAEL. You’ve been ill? 

AuDRIE. Oh, my dear spiritual doctor, you don’t know 
how ill I’ve been. I get up every morning without hope, 
I drag through the day without hope, I go to this thing 
and that, to this party, to that reception, to the 
theatre, to church, to a pigeon-shooting match, te the 
park, to Ascot, to Henley—bhere, there, everywhere, 
all without hope. 

MICHAEL. What is it you want? 

AUDRIE. I want to live again! I’ve never lived but those 
few months when we were learning to love each other! 
I want to feel that fierce breeze on my cheek that blew 
us together! Do you remember when we stood on the 
cliff hand in hand? And we shrieked and laughed down 
the wind like mad children? Do you remember? 
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MICHAEL. No. 

aupRrig. No? Nor the wonderful pale sunrise, with the 
lemon and green lakes of light, and then the path of 
diamonds all across the sea? Don’t you remember? 

MICHAEL. No. 

AupRIE. How strange you don’t remember! Oh, my God, 
if I could forget! 

MICHAEL (apart from her). Oh, my God, if I could forget! 
(A long pause. He comes to her.) I have one awful 
thought —I am bound to you— There is but one of us 
—I never felt it more than at this moment — And yet 
the awful thought comes to me—if by any decree we 
should be put asunder hereafter—if we should be 
parted then! 

AupRIE. Don’t you dread being parted now —now, this 
moment? Don’t you dread being unhappy here — here 
on this earth? 

MICHAEL. JI will not think of that. I have vowed! 

AuDRIE. You don’t love me! You don’t love me! You 
don’t love me! 

MICHAEL. If I had ten thousand worlds I’d sell them all 
and buy your soul. But I will keep the vow I have 
vowed. You are the holiest thing on earfh to me. I 
will keep you white and stainless from me. 

AuDRIE. Youll never forget me? 

MICHAEL. I have forgotten you. 

aupRig. You’ll never forget me? 

MICHAEL (same cold tone, goimg up the altar steps). I 
have forgotten you. 

[Stands with his back to her for a few moments. 

AUDRIE (with a gesture of resignation). You’ll let me put 
a bunch or two of flowers about the church before I go? 

MICHAEL. If I asked you not — 

AupRIE. I should obey you. 

MICHAEL. I do ask you not — 

aupRig. Very well. It’s hard lines that I mayn’t deco- 
rate my own church. 
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MICHAEL. I have another request to make—a favour to 
beg of you. 

AupRIE. It’s done, whatever it is. But make it some 
great thing — something very hard and desperate, that 
I may show you there’s nothing I would not do if you 
ask it. 

MICHAEL. It’s something very simple. I’m going to ask 
you not to be present at the dedication service to- 
morrow. 

AUDRIE. But I came on purpose — 

MICHAEL. I beg you not. I have a strong reason. You 
won’t come? 

aupRiE. Not if you wish me to stay away. Shall I sce 
you after to-morrow? 

MICHAEL. After to-morrow I leave Cleveheddon for ever. 

aupRrig. Where are you going? 

MICHAEL. I don’t know. 

AupDRIE. It doesn’t matter, I shall find you out. 

MICHAEL. Youll follow me? 

AupDRIE. Yes—all over this world, and the ten thou- 
sand others. I shall follow you. You’ll find me always 
with you, clawing at your heart. Au revoir. (Takes 
up her basket of roses, gong out with them by transept; 
stops.) Do let me put some flowers on the altar — just 
to remind you. Your memory is so bad, you know. 
(He raises his hand very quietly and turns his back on 
her. She stands very quiet and hopeless for a few sec- 
onds, then takes up the basket of flowers, goes a step 
or two towards transept, turns.) I’m going to be 
very ill after this. (He stands at altar in an attitude 
of prayer, his back to her.) Do you hear, I’m going 
to be very ill? There’s a little string in my heart — 
I’ve just heard it snap. (Pause.) If I were dying 
and sent for you, would you come? 

MICHAEL (after along pause, very quietly). Yes. 

[ Pause. 
aupriz. And that’s all? And that’s all? (He stands 
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unmoved at altar, his back to her. She takes a large red 
rose out of the basket, throws it towards him; it falls on 
the white marble altar steps.) There’s a flower for 
to-morrow! Do put it on the altar for me! You won’t? 
You won’t? (No answer.) It is hard to be turned out 
of my own church — It is hard — 

[Exit Audrie by transept with the basket of flowers. 
A sob is heard; Michael turns round. A door is heard 
to close. He puts out the altar lights, throws himself 
on altar steps. The curtains fall. 

[The falling of the curtain signifies the passing of the 
night. 

[A peal of joyous church bells followed by organ music 
and singing. The curtain rises and discovers the church 
im broad daylight and filled with worshippers. Andrew 
and Rose are at the corner m prominent positions. 
Audrie’s flower is lymg on the altar steps. A proces- 
sional hymn is bemg sung. A procession of surpliced 
priests file wp the aisle and take their places in the 
chancel, walking over Audrie’s rose. Michael follows 
at the end of the processton; as he reaches the altar 
steps, he turns, very pale and cold, and speaks in a low, 
calm voice. 

MICHAEL. Before this service begins and this church is 
re-consecrated, I have a duty to perform to my people. 
(Great attention of all.) I have often insisted in this 
place on the necessity of a life of perfect openness be- 
fore God and man. I have taught you that your lives 
should be crystal clear, that your hearts should be filled 
with sunlight, so that no foul thing may hide therein. 
I have enforced that with others, because I believe with 
my heart and soul that it is the foundation of all whole- 
some and happy human life. I stand here to affirm it 
to-day in the presence of God and you all. I stand here 
to affirm it against myself as I formerly affirmed it 
against another. I stand here to own to you that, while 
I have been vainly preaching to you, my own life has 
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been polluted with deceit and with deadly sin. I can find 
no repentance and no peace till I have freely acknow- 
ledged to you all that I am not worthy to continue my 
sacred office, not worthy to be the channel of grace to 
you. It was the dearest wish of my life to restore this 
beautiful temple, and to be Heaven’s vicar here. I have 
raised it again, but I may not enter. I dare not enter. 
I have sinned —as David sinned. I have broken the 
sanctity of the marriage vow. It is my just sentence 
to go forth from you, not as your guide, your leader, 
your priest; but as a broken sinner, humbled in the 
dust before the Heaven he has offended. I bid you all 
farewell. I ask your pardon for having dared to con- 
tinue in my office knowing I had profaned and dese- 
crated it. It now remains for me to seek the pardon of 
Heaven. Let the service continue without me. Let 
no one leave his place. Pray for me, all of you! I have 
need of your prayers! Pray for me! ) 
[He comes down from the altar steps amidst the hushed 
and respectful surprise of the congregation, who all 
turn to look at him as he passes. Rose makes a very 
slight gesture of sympathy as he passes her. Andrew 
stands with hands over his eyes. Michael passes out by 
transept, his head bowed, his lips moving in prayer as 
he goes off. 


CURTAIN 


(Ten months pass between Acts IV and V.) 


ACT V 


Scene. Reception room of the Monastery of San Sal- 
vatore at Majano, m Italy. A simply furnished room in 
an old Italian building. At back, right, an open door ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, at back, left, a large win- 
dow; a mass of masonry divides the window and door. A 
door down stage, left. The portrait of Michael’s mother 
hangs on the wall. Twvme, a swmmer evening. 

Discover Father Hilary reading. Enter Sir Lyolf up 
the steps and by door at back. 

FATHER HILARY. Well? 

stir LYOLF. I’ve been to see her again. I can’t get her 
out of my mind. 

FATHER HILARY. How is she this evening? 

str LyoLF. In the very strangest state — laughing, cry- 
ing, jesting, fainting, and chattering like a magpie. 
I believe she’s dying. 

FATHER HILARY. Dying? 

sir LyotF. Yes. It seems she had a kind of malarial 
fever a month or two ago and wasn’t properly treated. 
I wish there was a good English doctor in the place. 
And I wish Michael was here. 

FATHER HILARY. Be thankful that he is away. 

stir LyotF. But if he finds out that she has been 
here, that she has sent again and again for him, and 
that we have hidden it from him—and that she has 
died? 

FATHER HILARY. He mustn’t know it until he can bear 
to hear it. We must consider him first. Think what 
he must have suffered all these months. Now that at 
last he is learning to forget her, now that he is finding 
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peace, how wrong, how cruel it would be to reopen his 
wounds ! 

str LYoLF. She said he promised to come to her if she 
sent for him. She begged so hard. She has come from 
England with the one hope of seeing him. I felt all the 
while that I was helping to crush the life out of her. 

FATHER HILARY. What did you tell her? 

str LyotF. That he had gone away alone for a few days 
in the mountains. That we didn’t exactly know where 
to find him, but that he might come back at any time, 
and that I would bring him to her the moment he re- 
turned. 

FATHER HILARY. Well, what more can we do? 

stir LyoLF. Nothing now, I suppose. I wish we had sent 
after him when she came last week. We could have 
found him before this. Besides, she does n’t believe me. 

FATHER HILARY. Doesn’t believe you? 

sir LYoLF. She thinks that Michael is here with us, and 
that we are hiding it from him. I wish he’d come back. 

FATHER HILARY. [If she is passing away, better it should 
all be over before he returns. 

sir Lyotr. I don’t like parting them at the last. She 
loves him, Ned, she loves him. 

FATHER HILARY. Remember it’s a guilty love. 

sir LyotrF. Yes, I know. 

FATHER HILARY. Remember what it has already cost him. 

sir LYoLF. Yes, I know. But love is love, and whether 
it comes from heaven, or whether it comes from the 
other place, there’s no escaping it. I believe it always 
comes from heaven! (Father Hilary shakes his head.) 
I’m getting my morals mixed up in my old age, I sup- 
pose. But, by God, she loves him, Ned, she loves him — 
Who’s that? 
[Father Hilary looks out of window, makes a motion of 
silence. 

FATHER HILARY. Hush! He’s come back. 

stir LYOLF. I must tell him. 
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FATHER HILARY. Let us sound him first, and see what his 

feelings are. Then we can judge whether it will be wise 
to let him know. 
[Enter up steps and by door Michael in a travelling 
cloak. He enters very listlessly. He has an expression 
of settled pensiveness and resignation, almost despair. 
He comes up very affectionately to his father, shakes 
hands, does the same to Father Hilary. Then he sits 
down without speaking. 

sR LyoLF. Have you come far to-day, Michael? 

MICHAEL. No, only from Casalta. I stayed there last 
night. 

sir LyoLr. You are back rather sooner than you ex- 
pected? 

MICHAEL. I had nothing to keep me away. One place is 
the same as another. 

FATHER HILARY. And about the future? Have you made 
up your mind? 

MICHAEL. Yes. I had really decided before I went away, 
but I wanted this week alone to be quite sure of myself, 
to be quite sure that I was right in taking this final step, 
and that I should never draw back. (To Father 
Hilary.) You remember at Saint Decuman’s Isle, two 
years ago, you said you could give me a deeper peace 
than I could find within or around me? 

FATHER HILARY. AndI can. And I will. 

MICHAEL. Give me that peace. I need it. When can I 
be received ? 

FATHER HILARY. When I have prepared you. 

MICHAEL. Let it be soon. Let it be soon. (To his 
father.) This is a blow to you— 

stir your. You know best. I wish you could have seen 
your way to stay in your own church. 

MICHAEL. I was an unfaithful steward and a disobedient 
son to her. She is well rid of me. (T'o Father Hilary.) 
You are sure you can give me that peace — 

FATHER HILARY. If you’ll but give me your will entirely, 
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and let me break it in pieces. On no other condition. 
Come and talk to me alone. 
[Trying to lead him off, left. 

sir LyoLF. No—! (Goes to Michael.) Michael, you 
are at peace now, aren’t you? 
[ Michael looks at him. 

FATHER HILARY. He will be soon. Leave him to me. 

sir LyoLtF. No. I must know the truth from him. 

FATHER HILARY. You’re wrong to torture him. 

str LYoLF (to Michael). You are at peace now — at least, 
you are gaining peace, you are forgetting the past? 

FATHER HILARY. Hewill. Heshall. Say nomore. (To 
Michael.) Come with me,—I insist! 

str LyoLF. No. Michael, before you take this last step 
answer me one question—TI have a reason for asking. 
Tell me this truly. If by any chance some one in Eng- 
land — some one who was dear to you— 

MICHAEL. Oh, don’t speak of her— (Turns away, hides 
his head for a mmute, turns round with a sudden out- 
burst.) Yes, speak of her! Speak of her! I haven’t 
heard her name for so long! Let me hear it again — 
Audrie! Audrie! 

FATHER HILARY (sternly to Sir Lyolf). Do you hear? 
Let him alone. Don’t torment him by dragging up the 
past. He has buried it. 

MICHAEL. No! No! No! Why should I deceive you? 
Why should I deceive myself? All this pretended peace 
is no peace! There is no peace for me without her, 
either in this world or the next! 

FATHER HILARY. Hush! Hush! How dare you speak so! 

MICHAEL. I must. The live agony of speech is better 
than the dead agony of silence, the eternal days and 
nights without her! Forget her? I can’t forget! 
Look! 

[Takes out a faded red rose. 
sIR LYOLF. What is it? 
MICHAEL. A flower she threw me in church the last time 
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I saw her. And I wouldn’t take it! I sent her away! 
I sent her away! And her flower was trampled on. The 
next night I got up in the middle of the night and went 
over to the church and found it on the altar steps. 
I’ve kept it ever since. (To his father.) Talk to me 
about her. I want somebody to talk to me about her. 
Tell me something you remember of her — some little 
speech of hers. Do talk to me about her. 

sir LyotF. My poor fellow! 

MICHAEL. I can’t forget. The past is always with me! 
I live in it. It’s my life. You think I’m here in this 
place with you—TI’ve never been here. I’m living with 
her two years ago. I have no present, no future. I’ve 
only the past when she was with me. Give me the past! 
Oh! give me back only one moment of that past, one 
look, one word from her—and then take all that re- 
mains of me and do what you like with it. Oh! 

[Goes back to bench; sits. 

sir LYOLF (to Father Hilary). You see! I must tell 
him — 

FATHER HILARY. No, not while he’s in this mad state. 
Let’s quiet him first. 

sir LyoLtF. Then we’ll take him to her! 

FATHER HILARY. When he is calmer. 

str LyoLtF. ‘Take care it isn’t too late. 

FATHER HILARY (goes to Michael, puts his hand on 
his shoulder). 'This is weakness. Be more brave! Con- 
trol yourself ! 

MICHAEL. Have I not controlled myself? Who trained 
and guided himself with more care than I? Who worked 
as I worked, prayed as I prayed, kept watch over him- 
self, denied himself, sacrificed himself as I did? And 
to what end? Who had higher aims and resolves than 
I? They were as high as heaven, and they ’ve tumbled 
all round me! Look at my life, the inconsequence, the 
inconsistency, the futility, the foolishness of it all. 
What a patchwork of glory and shame! Control my- 
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self? Why? Let me alone! Let me drift! What does 
it matter where I go? I’m lost in the dark! One way 
is as good as another! 
[The vesper bell heard off at some little distance. 

FATHER HILARY. You’ve wandered away from the road, 
and now you complain that the maps are wrong. Get 
back to the highway, and you'll find that the maps are 
right. 

MICHAEL. Forgive me, Uncle Ned—I’m ashamed of 
this. I shall get over it. Ill talk with you by-and-bye. 
I will submit myself. I will be ruled. Father, come to 
me. You nursed me yourself night after night when I 
was delirious with the fever. I was a child then. I’m 
a child now. Talk to me about her. Talk to me about 
Audrie! 
(Audrie’s face, wasted and hectic, appears just over the 
doorstep, coming up the steps at back; durmg the fol- 
lowing conversation she raises herself very slowly and 
with great difficulty up the steps, leaning on the wall.) 
I’ve heard nothing of her. Where do you think she is? 
In England? I think I could be patient, I think I could 
bear my life if I knew for certain that all was well with 
her. IfI could know that she is happy— No, she isn’t 
happy —I know that. 

sir LyoLF. Michael, I’ve had some news of her. 

MICHAEL. News! Good? Bad? Quick! Tell me. 

sIR LYOLF. You can bear it? 

MICHAEL. She’s dead? And I never went to her! I 
never went to her! She won’t forgive me! 

siIR LYOLF. She’s not dead. 

MICHAEL. What then? 

sir LyoLtrF. You promised you’d go to her if she sent for 
you? 

MICHAEL. Yes. 

str LyoLF. She has sent for you. 
[ Sees her entering. 

MICHAEL. She’s dying? 
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[She has gained the door, steps within, leaning back 
agaist the door-post. Michael’s back is towards her. 

aupRig. I’m afraid Iam. (Michael looks at her, utters 
a wild cry of joy; then looks at her more closely, 
realises she is dying, goes to her, kisses her, bursts mto 
sobs. Audrie puts her hand on his head.) Don’t cry. 
I’m past crying for. Help me there. (Points to seat. 
He seats her; looks at her with great anxiety. Audrie 
laughs, a little weak laugh, speaking feebly, with a 
pause after each word.) Don’t pull— that — long — 
face. You’ll—make me—laugh —if you—do. And 
I want to be—scrious now. 

MICHAEL. But you’re dying! 

AUDRIE (with a sigh). Yes. Can’t help it. Sir Lyolf, 
pay—coachman—( taking out purse feebly) outside — 
No, perhaps — better — wait — or bring another sort 
—of—carriage. But no mutes—no feathers—no 
mummery. 

str LyotrF. I’ll send him away. You’ll stay with us now? 

AUDRIE (nods). So sorry—to intrude. Won’t be very 
long about it. 

[Eait Sir Lyolf by door and step; eiehadd is standing 
with hands over eyes. 

FATHER HILARY (coming to Audrie). Can I be of any 
service, any comfort to you? 

aupRig. No, thanks. I’ve been dreadfully wicked — 
doesn’t much—matter, eh? Can’t help it now. 
Haven’t strength to feel sorry. So sorry I can’t feel 
sorry. 

FATHER HILARY. There is forgiveness — 

aupRIE. Yes, I know. Not now. Want to be with him. 
[Indicating Michael. 

[Sir Lyolf re-enters by steps. 

sIR LYOLF. Come, Ned — 

AUDRIE (to Father Hilary). Come back again —in— 
few minutes. I shall want you. I’ve been dreadfully 
wicked. But I’ve built a church — and — (feverishly) 
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I’ve loved him—with all my heart —and a little bit 
over. (Exeunt Sir Lyolf and Father Hilary, door left. . 
Audrie motions to Michael.) Why didn’t you come 
when I sent for you? 

MICHAEL. I’ve only known this moment. Why didn’t 
you send before? 

AuDRIE. I sent you hundreds— of messages — from my 
heart of hearts. Didn’t you get them? 

MICHAEL. Yes—every one. 

AaupRIE. I’ve crawled all over Europe after you. And 


you aren’t worth it— Yes, you are. You wouldn’t 
come — 

MICHAEL. Yes— anywhere — anywhere — take me where 
you will. 


aupRIE. You know—he’s dead. I’m free. 

MICHAEL. Is it so? But it’s too late. 

AaupDRIE. Yes. Pity! Not quite a well-arranged world, 
is it? Hold my hand. We’re not to be parted? 

MICHAEL. No. 

AUDRIE. Sure? 

MICHAEL, Quite sure. You’re suffering? 

AauDRIE. No—that’s past— (Shuts her eyes. He 
watches her.) Very comfortable — very happy — just 
like going into a delicious faint— (Sighs.) Do you 
remember — beautiful sunrise — diamonds on the sea — 

MICHAEL. Yes, I remember —all—every moment! And 
the wind that blew us together when we stood on the 
cliff! Oh! we were happy then—TI remember all! All! 
All! 

AupRIE. So glad your memory’s good at last. (A vesper 
hymn heard off at some distance.) Pity to die on such 
a lovely evening — not quite well-arranged world? But 
we were happy—if the next world has anything as 
good it won’t be much amiss. I’m going. Fetch— 

* priest — (Michael is going to door, left; she calls him 
back.) No. No time to waste. Don’t leave me. We 
shan’t be parted? 
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MICHAEL. No! No! No! No! 

AUDRIE (gives a deep sigh of content, then looks up at his 
mother’s picture). She’s there? (Michael nods.) 
She ’ll forgive me! (Blows a little kiss to the picture.) 
But I’m your angel —I’m leading you — 

MICHAEL. Yes. Where? 

aupRIz. I don’t know. Don’t fuss about it. “Le bon 

- Dieu nous pardonnera: c’est son métier”” —(Closes her 
eyes.) Not parted? 
[Looks up at him. 

MICHAEL. No! No! No! No! 

AUDRIE. You won’t keep me waiting too long? (Looks 
up at him, along deep sigh of content.) Hold my hand 
— Tight! tight! Oh! don’t look so solemn — 
[Begins to laugh, a ripple of bright, feeble laughter, 
growing louder and stronger; a little outburst, then a 
sudden stop, as she drops dead. Michael kisses her lips, 
her face, her hands, her dress. 

! [Enter Father Hilary. 

MICHAEL, Take me! I give my life, my will, my soul, to 
you! Do what you please with me! I’Il believe all, do 
all, suffer all—only—only persuade me that I shall 
meet her again! 

_ [Throws himself on her body. 
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THE LIARS 


PAS MB 


Scene. Interior of a large tent on the lawn of Freddie 
Tatton’s house m the Thames valley. The roof of the 
tent slopes up from the back of the stage. An opening at 
back discovers the lawn, a night scene of a secluded part 
of the Thames, and the opposite bank beyond. Small 
opening, left. The tent is of Eastern material, splendidly 
embroidered in rich Eastern colours. The floor is planked 
and some rugs are laid down. The place is comfortably 
furnished for summer tea- and smoking-room. Several 
lttle tables, chairs and lounges, most of them of basket- 
work. On the table spirit-decanters, soda-water bottles, 
cigars, cigarettes, empty coffee-cups, match-box, etc. Some 
plants m the corners. Lamps and candles lighted. Twme, 
after dinner on a summer evening. 

Discover Archibald Coke and Freddie Tatton. Coke, 
a tall, pompous, precise man, about fifty, is seated at side 
table, smoking. Freddie, a nervous, weedy little creature 
about thirty, with no whiskers, and nearly bald, with a 
very squeaky voice, is walking about. 

FREDDIE (very excited, very voluble, very squeaky). It’s 
all very well for folks to say, “Give a woman her head; - 
don’t ride her on the curb.” But I tell you this, Coke, 
when a fellow has got a wife like mine, or Jess, it’s con- 
foundedly difficult to get her to go at all without a 
spill, eh? 

coxr. It is perplexing to know precisely how to handle 
a wife — (drinks, sighs) — very perplexing! 
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FREDDIE. Perplexing? It’s a d d silly riddle with- 
out any answer! You know I didn’t want to have this 
house-party for the Regatta— (Coke looks at him.) 
—TI beg your pardon. Of course I wanted to have you 
and Dolly, and I didn’t mind Gilbert and Jess. But 
I didn’t want to have Falkner here. He’s paying a 
great deal too much attention to Jess, and Jess does n’t 
choke him off as she should. Well, I thereat made 
up my mind if Jess came Falkner should n’t. 

coKE. Yes? 

FREDDIE. Well, Rosamund said he should. So I stuck 
out, and she stuck out, in fact we both stuck out for a 
week. I was determined he should n’t come. 

coke. Then why did you give in? 

FREDDIE. I didn’t. 

coxE. But he’s here! 

FREDDIE. Yes; but only for a few days. Rosamund in- 
vited him, unknown to me, and then— well — you see, 
I was obliged to be civil to the fellow. (Very confi- 
dential.) I say, Coke—we’re tiled in, aren’t we? 
Candidly, what would you do if you had a wife like 
Rosamund? ‘ 

COKE (sententiously). Ah! Just se! 

[ Drinks. 

FREDDIE. You’re the lucky man of us three, Coke. 

coke. I must own my wife has some good points — 

FREDDIE. Dolly got good points! I should think she 
has! 

coKkE. But she’s terribly thoughtless and frivolous. 

FREDDIE. So much the better. Give me a woman that lets 
a man call his soul his own. That’s all I want, Coke, 
to call my soul my own. And (resolutely) some of 
these days (very resolutely) I will, that’s all! 

[Enter Mrs. Crespin, a sharp, good-looking woman 
between thirty and thirty-five. 

MRS. CRESPIN. Is Mr. Gilbert Nepean leaving for Devon- 
shire to-night? 
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FREDDIE. Yes. He takes the eleven-thirty-four slow, and 
waits for the down fast at Reading. 

MRS, CRESPIN. 'To-night? 

FREDDIE. Yes. His steward, Crampton, has been robbing 
him for years, and now the fellow has bolted with a 
heap of money and a farmer’s wife. 

MRS. CRESPIN. Mr. Nepean must go to-night? 

FREDDIE. Yes. Why? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Lady Jessica and Mr. Falkner have gone 
for a little moonlight row. I thought Mr. Nepean might 
like to stay and steer. 

FREDDIE. Oh, Lady Jessica knows the river well. 

Mrs. CRESPIN. Ah, then Mr. Nepean can look after the 
steward. After all, no husband. need emphasise the 
natural absurdity of his position by playing cox to 
another man’s stroke, need he? 

[Enter Colonel Sir Christopher Deering, a genial, hand- 
some Englishman about thirty-eight, and George Ne- 
pean, a dark, heavy-looking man about the same age. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, nonsense, Nepean; you’re mis- 
taken! 

GEorGE. You’d better say a word to Falkner — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (with a warning look). Sh! 

-erorcE. If you don’t, I shall drop a very strong hint to 
my brother. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (more peremptorily). Sh, sh! 

FREDDIE. What’s the matter? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Nothing, Freddie, nothing! Our 
friend here (trying to link his arm m George's — 
George stands off) is a little old-fashioned. He does n’t 
understand that in all really innocent flirtations ladies 
allow themselves a very large latitude indeed. In fact, 
from my very modest experience with the sex — take 
it for what it’s worth—I should say the more innocent 
the flirtation, the larger the latitude the lady allows 
herself, eh, Mrs. Crespin? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Qh, we are all latitudinarians at heart. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER. Yes; but a lady who practises ex- 
tensively as a latitudinarian rarely becomes a—a—a 
longitudinarian, eh? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Oh, I wouldn’t answer for her! It’s a 
horrid, wicked world; and if once a woman allows one of 
you wretches to teach her the moral geography of it, 
it’s ten to one she gets her latitude and longitude mixed 
before she has had time to look at the map. 

FREDDIE (to Sir Christopher). I say, I’m awfully sorry 
about this. You know I told Rosamund how it would 
be if we had Falkner here — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (draws Freddie aside). Sh! Tell Lady 
Rosamund to caution Lady Jessica — 

rreppiz. I will, But Rosamund generally does just the 
opposite of what I tell her. Don’t be surprised, old 
fellow, if you hear some of these days that I’ve— 
well, don’t be surprised. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. At what? 

FREDDIE. Well, I shall—now, candidly, old fellow — 
we’re tiled in, quite between ourselves —if you found 
yourself landed as I am, what would you do? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You mean if I found myself married? 

FREDDIE. Yes. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I should make the best of it. 

GEORGE (to Sir Christopher). Then it’s understood that 
youll give Falkner a hint? . 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. My dear fellow, surely your brother 
is the best judge — 

cEOoRGE. Of what he doesn’t see? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. He’s here. 

cErorcE. He’s leaving for Devonshire to-night — unless 
I stop him. Will that be necessary? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No. Falkner is my friend. I intro- 
duced him to Lady Jessica. If you insist, I’ll speak to 
him. But I’m sure you’re wrong. He’s the very soul 
of honour. I didn’t live with him out there those three 
awful years without knowing him. 
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GEorRGE. I don’t see what your living three years in 
Africa with him has got to do with it, eh, Mrs. Crespin? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Let’s see how it works out. Falkner be- 
haves most gallantly in Africa. Falkner rescues Mrs. 
Ebernoe. Falkner splendidly avenges Colonel Ebernoe’s 
death, and strikes terror into every slave-dealer’s heart. 
Falkner returns to England covered with glory. A 
grateful nation goes into a panic of admiration, and 
makes itself slightly ridiculous over Falkner. Falkner is 
the lion of the season. Therefore we may be quite sure 
that Falkner won’t make love to any pretty woman who 
comes in his way. It does n’t seem to work out right. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. But Falkner is not an ordinary man, 
not even an ordinary hero. 

MRS. CRESPIN. My dear Sir Christopher, the one cruel 
fact about heroes is that they are made of flesh and 
blood! Oh, if only they were made of waxwork, of 
Crown Derby ware, or Britannia metal; but, alas and 
alas! they ’re always made of flesh and blood. 

coxe. Where did Falkner come from? What were his 
people? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. His grandfather was what Noncon- 
formists call an eminent divine; his father was a rich 
city merchant; his mother was a farmer’s daughter. 
Falkner himself is a—well, he’s a Puritan Don Quixote, 
mounted on Pegasus. | 

MRS. CRESPIN. Put a Puritan Don Quixote on horseback, 
and he ’Il ride to the — Lady Jessica, eh? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Hush! He’ll love and he’ll ride away. 

MRS. CRESPIN (significantly). I sincerely hope so. 

coxe. I must say that Falkner is less objectionable than 
Dissenters generally are. I have an unconquerable 
aversion to Dissenters. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, I hate ’em. But they saved Eng- 
land, hang ’em! And I’m not sure whether they ’re not 
the soundest part of the nation to-day. 

MRS. CRESPIN. Oh, pray don’t tell them so, just as 
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they ’re getting harmless and sensible—and a little 
artistic. (A piano is played very softly and beautifully 
at a distance of some twenty yards. They all listen.) 
Is that Mrs. Ebernoe? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Yes. 

MRS. CRESPIN. What a beautiful touch she has! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. She has a beautiful nature. 

MRS. CRESPIN. Indeed! I thought she was a little stiff 
and unsociable. But perhaps we are too frivolous. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Perhaps. And she hasn’t quite re- 
covered from poor Ebernoe’s death. 

[Enter Lady Rosamund and Dolly Coke im evening 
dress. Dolly is without any wrap on her shoulders. 
MRS. CRESPIN. But that’s nearly two years ago. Is it 
possible we still have women amongst us who can mourn 
two yearsforaman? It gives me hopes again for my sex. 

FREDDIE (his back to Lady Rosamund). I know jolly well 
Rosamund won’t mourn two years for me. 

LADY ROSAMUND (a clear-cut, bright, pretty woman). 
You’re quite right, Freddie, I shan’t. But if you be- 
have very prettily meantime, I promise you a decent six 
weeks. So be satisfied, and don’t make a disturbance 
down there (with a little gesture pointing down) and 
create the impression that I was n’t a model wife. 

COKE (im a very querulous, pedantic tone, to Dolly). No — 
wrap again! Really, my dear, I do wish you would take 
more precautions against the night air. If you should 
take influenza again — 

DOLLY (pretty, empty-headed little woman). Oh, my dear 
Archie, if I do, it is I who will have to cough and sneeze! 

coKE. Yes; but it is I who will be compelled to listen to 
you. I do wish you would remember how very incon- 
venient it is for me when you have influenza. 

potty. Oh, my dear, you don’t expect me to remember 
all the things that are inconvenient to you. Besides, 
other people don’t wrap up. Jessica is out on the river 
with absolutely nothing on her shoulders. 
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MRS. CRESPIN. Is it not a physiological fact that, when 
our hearts reach a certain temperature, our shoulders 
may be, and often are, safely left bare? 

[George Nepean has been listenmg. He comes some 
steps towards them as if about to speak, stops, then 
turns and exit with great determination. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Mrs. Crespin, you saw that? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Yes. Where has he gone? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I suppose to tell his brother his sus- 
picions. I’m sure you meant nothing just now, but — 
(glancing round) —we are all friends of Lady Jessica’s, 
aren’t we? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Oh, certainly. But don’t you think you 
ought to get Mr. Falkner away? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. He’ll be leaving England soon. These 
fresh outbreaks amongst the slave-traders will give us 
no end of trouble, and the Government will have to send 
Falkner out. Meantime — 

MRS. CRESPIN. Meantime, doesn’t Mrs. Ebernoe play 
divinely? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (politely interrupting her). Meantime 
it’s understood that nothing more is to be said of this? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Oh, my dear Sir Christopher, what more 
can be said? 

[Eait Mrs. Crespin. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (holds the curtaims aside for her to pass 
out; looks after her, shakes his head, perplexed, then 
turns to Coke). Coke, what do you say, a hundred up? 

coxr. I’m agreeable! Dolly! Dolly! 

[Lady Rosamund, Dolly, and Freddie are chattering 
very vigorously together. 

DOLLY (does not turn round to him). Well? 

[Goes on chattering to Lady Rosamund and Freddie. 
coxe. You had a tiresome hacking cough, dear, during 
the greater portion of last night. 

potty. Did I? 

[ Same business. 
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coxr. It would be wise to keep away from the river. 

potty. Oh, very well, dear. I’ll try and remember. 
[ Same business. 

coxE (turns, annoyed, to Sir Christopher). I’m a pain- 
fully light sleeper. The least thing disturbs me, and — 
(Looks anxiously at Dolly, who is still chattering, then 
turns to Sir Christopher.) Do you sleep well? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (links his arm in Coke’s). Like a top. 
Never missed a night’s rest in my life. 

[ Takes Coke off at opening. 

FREDDIE (has been talking angrily to Lady Rosamund). 
Very well then, what am I to do? 

potty. Oh, do go and get a whisky and soda, there’s a 
dear Freddie! 

FREDDIE. That’s all very well; but if Jessica goes and 
makes a fool of herself in my house, people will say it 
was my fault. 

LADY RosamuND. What— example, or influence, or sheer 
desperate imitation? 

FREDDIE (pulls himslf up, looks very satirical; evidently 
tries to think of some crushing reply, without success). 
I must say, Rosamund, that your continued chaff of me 
and everything that I do is in execrable taste! For a 
woman to chaff her husband on all occasions is — well, 
it’s in very bad taste, that’s all I can say about it! 
[Hatt Freddie. 

potty. Freddie’s getting a dreadful fidget. He’s nearly 
as bad as Archie. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, my dear, he’s ten times worse. 
One can’t help feeling some small respect for Archie. 

potty. Oh, do you think so? Well, yes, I suppose 
Archie is honourable and all that. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, all men are honourable. They get 
kicked out if they aren’t. My Freddie’s honourable in 
his poor little way. 

potty. Oh, don’t run Freddie down. TI rather like 
Freddie. 
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LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, if you had to live with him — 

potty. Well, he always lets you have your own way. 

LADY ROsAMUND. I wish he wouldn’t. I really believe 
I should love and respect him a little more if he were 
to take me and give me a good shaking, or do something 
to make me feel that he’s my master. But (sighs) he 
never will! He/’ll only go on asking everybody’s advice 
how to manage me—and never find out. As if it 
weren’t the easiest thing in the world to manage a 
woman —if men only knew. 

potty. Oh, do you think so? I wonder if poor old Archie 
knows how to manage me! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Archie’s rather trying at timese 

potty. Oh, heis! He’s so frumpish and particular, and 
he’s getting worse. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, my dear, they do as they grow 
older. 

potty. Still, after all, Freddie and Archie aren’t quite 
so awful as Gilbert. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, Gilbert’s a terror. I hope Jessica 
won’t do anything foolish — 

[A very merry peal of laughter heard off, followed by 
Lady Jessica’s voice. 

LaDy Jessica (heard off). Oh, no, no, no, no, no! Please 
keep away from my dress! Oh, I’m so sorry! (Laugh- 
ing a little.) But you are— so—so— 

[Another peal of laughter. 

FALKNER (heard off —a deep, rich, sincere, manly tone). 
So ridiculous? I don’t mind that! 

LADY seEssica (heard off). But you’ll take cold. Do go 
and change! 

FALKNER (heard off). Change? That’s not possible! 
[Lady Jessica appears at opening at back, looking off, 
smothering her laughter. She is a very bright, pretty 
woman about twenty-seven, very dainty and charming. 
Piano ceases. 

Lavy gxEssica. Oh, the poor dear, foolish fellow! Look! 
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LADY RosAMUND. What is it? 

LADY Jgessica. My ten-and-sixpenny brooch! He kept 
on begging for some little souvenir, so I took this off. 
That quite unhinged him. I saw he was going to be 
demonstrative, so I dropped the brooch in the river and 
made a terrible fuss. He jumped in, poor dear, and 
fished it up. It was so muddy at the bottom! He came 
up looking like a fin-de-siécle Neptune — or a forsaken 
merman—or the draggled figure-head of a penny 
Thames steamboat. 

LADY ROSAMUND (very seriously). Jess, the men are talk- 
ing about you. 

LADY JEssica (very carelessly). Oh, are they? Who is? 

LADY ROSAMUND. My Freddie says that you— 

LADY JESSICA (interrupting on “ says”). My dear Rosy, 
I don’t mind what your Freddie says any more than 
you do. 

LADY ROSAMUND. But George has been fizzing up all the 
evening. 

LADY gEssica. Oh, let him fizz down again. 

LADY ROSAMUND. But I believe he has gone to give Gil- 
bert a hint — 

LADY JEssIca (showing annoyance). Ah, that’s mean of 
George! How vexing! Perhaps Gilbert will stay 
now. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Perhaps it’s as well that Gilbert should 
stay. 

LADY Jessica. What? My dear Rosy, you know I’m 
the very best of wives, but it does get a little monoto- 
nous to spend all one’s time in the company of a man 
who does n’t understand a joke—not even when it’s 
explained to him! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Jess, you really must pull up. 

potty. Yes, Jess. Mrs. Crespin was making some very 
cattish remarks about you and Mr. Falkner. 

LADY sEssicaA. Was she? Rosy, why do you have that 
woman here? 
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LADY RosaAMUND. I don’t know. One must have some- 
body. I thought you and she were very good friends. 
LADY JEssicaA. Oh, we’re the best of friends, only we 

hate each other like poison. 

LADY ROsAMUND. I don’t like her. But she says such 
stinging things about my Freddie, and makes him so 
wild. 

LaDy JEssica. Does she? Ill ask her down for the 
shooting. Oh! I’ve got a splendid idea! 

LADY ROSAMUND. What is it? 

LADY JEssica. A new career for poor gentlewomen. You 
found a school and carefully train them in all the best 
traditions of the gentle art of husband-baiting. Then 
you invite one of them to your house, pay her, of course, 
a handsome salary, and she assists you in “the daily 
round, the common task” of making your husband’s 
life a perfect misery to him. After a month or so she 
is played out and retires to another sphere, and you 
call in a new — lady-help! 

LADY RosAMUND. Oh, I don’t think I should care to 
have my Freddie systematically henpecked by another 
woman. 

LaDy geEssica. No; especially as you do it so well your- 
self. Besides, your Freddie is such a poor little pocket- 
edition of a man—I hope you don’t mind my saying 
so — 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, not at all. He’s your own brother- 
in-law. 

LADY gEssica. Yes; and you may say what you like 
about Gilbert. 

poLuy. Oh, we do, don’t we, Rosy? 

LADY JEssica. Do you? Well, what do you say? 

DOLLY. Oh, it wouldn’t be fair to tell, would it, Rosy? 
But Mrs. Crespin said yesterday — 

[Lady Rosamund glances at Dolly and stops her. 

LaDy Jxssica. About Gilbert? 

DoLLy. Yes. 
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LADY gEssica. Well, what did she say? 

[Dolly glances at Lady Rosamund inquirmgly. 

LADY RosaMuUND. No, Dolly, no! 

LADY JgEssica. Yes, Dolly! Do tell me. 

LADY ROSAMUND. No, no! 

Lapy Jessica. I don’t care what she said, so long as she 
did n’t say he could understand a joke. That would be 
shamefully untrue. I’ve lived with him for five years, 
and I’m sure he can’t. But what did Mrs. Crespin say, 
Rosy? 

LADY ROsAMUND. No, it really was a little too bad. 

potty. Yes. I don’t much mind what anybody says 
about Archie, but if Mrs. Crespin had said about him 
what she said about Gilbert — 

LADY JEssica. But what did she say? Rosy, if you don’t 
tell me, I won’t tell you all the dreadful things I hear 
about your Freddie. Oh, do tell me! There’s a dear! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Well, she said — 

[Begins laughing. Dolly begins laughing. 

LADY JEssica. Oh, go on! go on! go on! 

LADY ROSAMUND. She said—No, I’ll whisper! 

[Lady Jessica inclines her ear; Lady Rosamund whis- 
pers; Dolly laughs. 

LADY gEssica. About Gilbert? 
[ Beginning to laugh. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Yes. 
[ Laughing. 
[They all join in a burst of laughter which grows louder 
and louder. At its height enter Gilbert Nepean. He 
ts a man rather over forty, much the same build as his 
brother George: rather stout, heavy figure, dark com- 
plexion; strong, immobile, uninteresting features; large, 
coarse hands; a habit of biting his nails. He is dressed 
m tweeds, long light ulster and travelling cap, which he 
does not remove. As he enters, the laughter, which has 
been very boisterous, suddenly ceases. He goes up to 
table without taking any notice of the ladies; very 
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deliberately takes out cigar from case, strikes a match 
which does not ignite, throws it down with an angry 
gesture and exclamation; strikes another, which also 
does not ignite; throws it down with a still angrier 
gesture and exclamation. The third match ignites, and 
he deliberately lights his cigar. Meantime, as soon as 
he has reached table, Lady Jessica, who stands behind 
him, exchanges glances with Dolly and Lady Rosamund, 
and makes a little face behind his back. Lady Rosa- 
mund winks at Lady Jessica, who responds by pulling a 
mocking long face. Lady Rosamund steals off. Dolly 
shrugs her shoulders at Lady Jessica, who pulls her face 
still longer. Dolly steals quietly off after Lady Rosa- 
mund. Gilbert is still busy with his cigar. Lady 
Jessica does a little expressive pantomime behind his 
back. | 

GILBERT. What’s all this tomfoolery with Falkner? 

LaDy Jessica. 'Tomfoolery? 

GILBERT. George says you are carrying on some tom- 
foolery with Falkner. 

tapy Jessica. Ah! that’s very sweet and elegant of 
George. But I never carry on any tomfoolery with 
any one — because I’m not a tomfool, therefore I can’t. 

GILBERT. I wish for once in your life you’d give me a 
plain answer to a plain question. 

LADY gEssica. Oh, I did once. You shouldn’t remind 
me of that. But I never bear malice. Ask me another, 
such as—if a herring and a half cost three ha’pence, 
how long will it take one’s husband to learn politeness 
enough to remove his cap in his wife’s presence? 

GILBERT (instinctively takes off his cap; then, glancing 
at her attitude, which is one of amused defiance, he puts 
the cap on again). There’s a draught here. 

LADY gEssicaA, The lamp doesn’t show it. But perhaps 
you are right to guard a sensitive spot. 

citBerT. I say there’s a confounded draught. 

LADY JeEssica. Oh, don’t tell fibs, dear. Because if you 
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do, youll go—where you may meet me; and then we 
should have to spend such a very long time together. 

GILBERT (nonplussed, a moment or two; takes out his 
watch). I’ve no time to waste. I must be down in 
Devonshire to-morrow, to go into this business of 
Crampton’s. But before I go, I mean to know the truth 
of this nonsense between you and Falkner. 

LaDy gessica. Ah! 

GILBERT. Shall I get it from you— or from him? 

LADY JEssica. Wouldn’t it be better to get it from me? 
Because he might n’t tell you all. 

cIuBERT. All? Then there is something to know? 

LADY Jessica. Heaps. And if you’ll have the ordinary 
politeness to take off that very ugly cap I’ll be very 
sweet and obedient and tell you all. 

GILBERT. Go on! 

LADY JEssica, Not while the cap sits there! 

GILBERT. I tell you I feel the draught. 

[ Lady Jessica rises, goes to the tent openings, carefully 
draws the curtaims. He watches her, sulkily. 

LADY Jessica. There! now you may safely venture to 
uncover the sensitive spot. 

GILBERT (firmly). No. 

LADY gEssica (serenely, seated). Very well, my dear. 
Then I shan’t open my lips. 

GILBERT. You won’t? 

LADY Jessica. No; and I’m sure it’s far more important 
for you to know what is going on between Mr. Falkner 
and me than to have that horrid thing sticking on your 
head, 

GILBERT (takes a turn or two; bites his nails; at length 
sulkily flings the cap on the chair). Now! 

Lapy Jessica. Mr. Falkner is very deeply attached to 
me, I believe. 

GILBERT. He has told you so? 

LADY JxEssica. No. 

GILBERT. No? 
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Lapy Jessica. No; but that’s only because I keep on 
stopping him. 

GILBERT. You keep on stopping him? 

LADY JEssica. Yes; it’s so much pleasanter to have him 
dangling for a little while, and then — 

GILBERT. Then what? 

LADY JeEssica. Well, it is pleasant to be admired. 

GILBERT. And you accept his admiration? 

Lapy gEssica. Of course I do. Why shouldn’t I? If 
Mr. Falkner admires me, isn’t that the greatest com- 
pliment he can pay to your taste? And if he spares 
you the drudgery of being polite to me, flattering me, 
complimenting me, and paying me the hundred delicate 
little attentions that win a woman’s heart, I’m sure you 
ought to be very much obliged to him for taking all that 
trouble off your hands. 

GILBERT (looks furious). Now understand me. This non- 
sense has gone far enough. I forbid you to have any- 
thing further to say to the man. 

LaDy geEssica. Ah, you forbid me! 

ceitBeRT. I forbid you. And, understand, if you do— 

LADY gEssica. Ah, take care! Don’t threaten me! 

GILBERT. Do you mean to respect my wishes? 

LADY Jessica. Of course I shall respect your wishes. I 
may not obey them, but I will respect them. 

GILBERT (enraged, comes up to her very angrily). Now, 
Jessica, once for all — 

[Enter George; Gilbert stops suddenly. 

ceorGE. The dog-cart’s ready, Gilbert. What’s the 
matter? 

ciLBERT. Nothing. (To Lady Jessica.) You'll please 
to come on to me at Teignwick to-morrow. 

LADY JEssica. Can’t. I’ve promised to go to Barbara, © 
and I must keep my promise, even though it parts me 
from you. 

[Enter Servant. 
SERVANT. You’ve only just time to catch the train, sir. 
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GILBERT. I’m not going. 

SERVANT. Not going, sir? 

GILBERT. No. 

[Lait Servant. 

LADY JEssica (appeals to George). Isn’t it dear of him 
to stay here on my account when he knows he ought to 
be in Devon? Isn’t it sweet to think that after five long 
years one has still that magnetic attraction for one’s 
husband? 

GILBERT. No. I’m hanged if I stay on your account. 
(Goes up to opening, calls out.) Hi! Gadsby! I’m 
coming! Understand, I expect you at Teignwick to- 
morrow. 

LADY JxEssica. Dearest, I shan’t come. 

GILBERT. I say you shall! 

LaDy geEssica. “Shall” is not a pretty word for a hus- 
band to use. 

[Takes up the cap he has thrown down and stands 
twiddling the tassel. 

GILBERT (after a furious dig at his nails). George, I ex- 
pect this business of Crampton’s will keep me for a 
week, but I can’t tell. Look after everything while 
I’m away. (To Lady Jessica.) You won’t come to 
Teignwick? 

LADY JxEssica. I’ve promised Barbara. MHere’s your - 
cap. 

GILBERT. Good-bye, George! 

[ Looks at Lady Jessica, and is then goimg off at back. 

LADY JeEssica. ‘T'a, ta, dearest! 

GILBERT (turns, comes a step or two to Lady Jessica, livid 
with anger; speaks in her ear). Youll go just one step 
too far some day, madam, and if you do, look out for 
yourself, for, by God! I won’t spare you! 

[Ewit Gilbert. Lady Jessica stands a litile frightened, 
goes up to opening at back, as if to call him back, comes 
down. George stands watching her, smoking. 

LADY JeEssica (after a little pause). George, that was 
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me. 

cEoRGE. I thought you had gone far enough. 

LADY JEssicaA. Oh no, my dear friend. You must allow 
me to be the best judge of how far — 

crorcE. How far you can skate over thin ice? 

LADY JEssica. ‘The thinner the ice, the more delicious the 
fun, don’t you think? Ah, you’re like Gilbert. You 
don’t skate—or joke. 

ceorcE. You heard what Gilbert said? 

LADY Jessica. Yes; that was a hint to you. Won’t it be 
rather a tiresome task for you? 

ceorce. What? 

LADY JEssica. To keep an eye on me, watch that I don’t 
go that one step too far. And not quite a nice thing 
to do, eh? 

ceorcse. Oh, I’ve no intention of watching you— 
(Enter Falkner. Looking at the two.) Not the least 
intention, I assure you. 

[ Eait George. 

LADY Jessica. So to-morrow will break up our pleasant 
party. 

FALKNER (about forty; strong, fine, clearly-cut features, 
earnest expression, hair turning grey, complexion pale 
and almost grey with continued work, anxiety, and 
abstinence). And after to-morrow? 

Lapy gEssica. Ah, after to-morrow! 

FALKNER. When shall we meet again? 

Lapy Jessica. Shall we meet again? Yes, I suppose. 
Extremes do meet, don’t they? 

FALKNER. Are we extremes? 

LaDy JEssica. Aren’t we? I suppose I’m the vainest, 
emptiest, most irresponsible creature in the world — 
FALKNER. You’re not! you’re not! You slander your- 
self! You can be sincere, you can be earnest, you can 

be serious — 

LADY JEssicaA. Can I? Oh, do tell me what fun there is 
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in being serious! I can’t see the use of it. There you 
are, for instance, mounted on that high horse of serious- 
ness, spending the best years of your life in fighting 
African slave-traders and other windmills of that sort. 
Oh, do leave the windmills alone! They ’ll all tumble by 
themselves by-and-bye. 

FALKNER. I’m not going to spend the best years of my 
life in fighting slave-traders. I’m going to spend them 
— in loving you. 

[Approaching her very closely. 

LADY JEssica. Oh, that will be worse than the windmills 
—and quite as useless. (He is very near to her.) If 
you please — you remember we promised to discuss all 
love-matters at a distance of three feet, so as to allow 
for the personal equation. Your three feet, please. 

FALKNER. When shall we meet again? 

LaDy Jessica. Ah, when? Where do you go to-morrow 
night, when you leave here? 

FALKNER. I don’t know. Where do you? 

LADY JEssicA. ‘To my cousin Barbara’s. 

FALKNER. Where is that? 

LaDy gEssica. Oh, a little way along the river, towards 
town; not far from Staines. 

FALKNER. In what direction? 

LADY JEssica. About two miles to the nor’-nor’-sou’-west. 
I never was good at geography. 

FALKNER. Is there a good inn near? 

LADY JEssica. There’s a delightful little riverside hotel, 
the Star and Garter, at Shepperford. They make a 
specialty of French cooking. 

FALKNER. I shall go there when I leave here to-morrow. 
May I call at your cousin’s? 

LADY Jessica. It wouldn’t be wise. And I’m only stay- 
ing till Monday. 
FALKNER. And then? 
LADY gEsstca. On Monday evening I go back to town. 

FALKNER. Alone? 
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LADY sEssicaA. No; with Ferris, my maid. Unless I send 
her on first. 

FALKNER. And you will? 

LaDy gessica. No; I don’t think so. But a curious 
thing happened to me the last time I stayed at Bar- 
bara’s. I sent Ferris on with the luggage in the early 
afternoon, and I walked to the station for the sake of 
the walk. Well, there are two turnings, and I must 
have taken the wrong one. 

FALKNER. What happened? 

LADY JEssica. I wandered about for miles, and at half- 
past seven I found myself, very hot, very tired, very 
hungry, and in a very bad temper, at the Star and 
Garter at Shepperford. That was on a Monday, 
too. 

FALKNER. That was on a Monday? 

LADY Jessica. Yes—hark! (Goes suddenly to back, 
looks off.) Oh, it’s you, Ferris! What are you doing 
there? 

[Ferris, a perfectly trained lady’s maid, about thirty, 
dark, quiet, reserved, a little sinister-looking, appears 
at opening at back with wrap m hand. 

FERRIS. I beg pardon, my lady, but I thought you might 
be getting chilly, so I’ve brought you this. 

LADY JeEssica. Put it on the chair. 

FERRIS. Yes, my lady. 

[Evit Ferris. 

LADY JEssIca (yawns). Heigho! Shall we go into the 
billiard room? 
[ Going. 

FALKNER. No. How long do you mean to play with 
me? 

LADY Jessica. Am I playing with you? 

FALKNER. What else have you done the last three 
months? My heart is yours to its last beat. My life is 
yours to its last moment. What are you going to do 
with me? 
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LADY gEssicaA. Ah, that’s it! I’m sure I don’t know. 
(Smiling at him.) What shall I do with you? 

FALKNER. Love me! love me! love me! 

LADY gEssica. You are very foolish! 

FALKNER. Foolish to love you? 

LaDy Jessica. No; not foolish to love me. I like you for 
that. But foolish to love me so foolishly. Foolish to be 
always wanting to play Romeo, when I only want to 
play Juliet sometimes. 

FALKNER. Sometimes? When? 

tapy gessica. When I am foolish too—on a Monday 
evening. 

FALKNER. Ah! will you drive me mad? Shall I tear you 
to pieces to find out if there is a heart somewhere within 
you? 

[Is about to clasp her. 

LADY JESSICA (struggling). Hush! some one coming. 
[Falkner releases her. 

[Sir Christopher saunters in at back, smoking. Exit 
Lady Jessica. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Drop it, Ned! Drop it, my dear old 
boy! You’re going too far. 

FALKNER. We won’t discuss the matter, Kit. 

SIR ‘CHRISTOPHER. Yes we will, Ned. George Nepean 
has been making a row, and I—well, I stroked him ~ 
down. I said you were the soul of honour — 

FALKNER. You were right. I am the soul of honour. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. And that you didn’t mean anything by 
your attentions to Lady Jessica. 

FALKNER. You were wrong. I do mean something. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well, what? 

FALKNER. That’s my business — and Lady Jessica’s. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You forget—TI introduced you here. 

FALKNER. Thank you. You were very kind. 

[Going off. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (stopping him). No, Ned; we’ll have 

this out, here and now, please. 
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FALKNER (angrily). Very well, let’s have it out, here and 
now! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (with great friendliness). Come, old boy, 
there’s no need for us to take this tone. Let’s talk it 
over calmly, as old friends and men of the world. 

FALKNER. Men of the world! If there is one beast in all 
the loathsome fauna of civilization that I hate and 
despise, it is a man of the world! Good heaven, what 
men! what a world! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Quite so, old fellow. It is a beastly 
bad world—a lying, selfish, treacherous world! <A 
rascally bad world every way. But bad as it is, this old 
world has n’t lived all these thousands of years without 
getting a little common sense into its wicked old noddle 
—especially with regard to its love affairs. And, 
speaking as an average bad citizen of this blackguardly 
old world, I want to ask you, Ned Falkner, what the 
devil you mean by making love to a married woman, 
and what good or happiness you expect to get for your- 
self or her? Where does it lead? What’s to be the end 
of it? 

FALKNER. I don’t know—I don’t care! I love her! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. But, my good Ned, she’s another 
man’s wife. 

FALKNER. She’s married to a man who doesn’t value 
her, does n’t understand her, is utterly unworthy of her. 

sIR CHRIstoPpHER. All women are married to men who 
are utterly unworthy of them—bless ’em! All women 
are undervalued by their husbands—bless ’em! All 
women are misunderstood — bless ’em again! 

FALKNER. Oh, don’t laugh it off like that. Look at that 
thick clown of a husband. They haven’t a single idea, 
or thought, or taste in common. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. That’s her lookout before she mar- 
ried him. 

FALKNER. But suppose she didn’t know, didn’t under- 
stand. Suppose experience comes too late! 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER. It generally does—ain other things 
besides marriage! 

FALKNER. But doesn’t it make your blood boil to see a 
woman sacrificed for life? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. It does—my blood boils a hundred 
times a day. But marriages are made in heaven, and 
if once we set to work to repair celestial mistakes 
and indiscretions, we shall have our hands full. Come 
down to brass tacks. What’s going to be the end 
of this? 

FALKNER. I don’t know—I don’t care! I love her! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You don’t know? Ill tell you. Let’s 
go over all the possibilities of the case. (Ticking them 
off on his fingers.) Possibility number one — you leave 
off loving her— 

FALKNER. That’s impossible. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Possibility number two-—you can, 
one or the other, or both of you, die by natural means; 
but you’re both confoundedly healthy, so I’m afraid 
there’s no chance of that. Possibility number three — 
you can die together, by poison, or steel, or cold Thames 
water. I wouldn’t trust yow not to do a fool’s trick 
of that sort; but, thank God, she’s got too much sense. 
By the way, Ned, I don’t think she cares very much for 
you — 

FALKNER. She will. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well, well, we shall see. Possibility 
number four — you can keep on dangling at her heels, 
and being made a fool of, without getting any — “ for- 
rarder.” 

FALKNER. Mine is not a physical passion. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (looks at him for a moment). Oh, that 
be hanged! 

FALKNER. I tell you it is not. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well then, it ought to be. 

FALKNER (very angrily). Well then, it is! And say no 
more about it. What business is it of yours? 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER (nonplussed). Possibility number five 
—a liaison with her husband’s connivance. Gilbert 
Nepean won’t make a mari complaisant. Dismiss that 
possibility. 

FALKNER. Dismiss them all. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Don’t you wish you could? But 
you ll have to face one of them, Ned. Possibility num- 
ber six—a secret liaison. That’s nearly impossible in 
society. And do you know what it means? It means 
in the end every inconvenience and disadvantage of mar- 
riage without any of its conveniences and advantages. 
It means endless discomfort, worry, and alarm. It 
means constant sneaking and subterfuges of the pal- 
triest, pettiest kind. What do you say to that, my soul 
of honour? 

FALKNER. I love her. I shall not try to hide my love. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, then, you want a scandal! You’ll 
get it! Have you thought what sort of a scandal it 
will be? Remember you ’ve stuck yourself on a pedestal, 
and put a moral toga on. That’s awkward. It wants 
such a lot of livmg up to. Gilbert Nepean is a nasty 
cuss and he’ll make a nasty fuss. Possibility number 
seven — tableau one: Edward Falkner on his moral ped- 
estal in a toga-esque attitude, honoured and idolized by 
the British public. (Striking a heroic attitude.) Tab- 
leau two: a horrible scandal, a field day for Mrs. Grundy ; 
Edward Falkmer is dragged from his pedestal, his toga 
is torn to pieces, his splendid reputation is blown to the 
winds, and he is rolled in the mud under the feet of the 
British public who, six months ago, crowned him with 
garlands and shouted themselves hoarse in his praise. 
Are you prepared for that, my soul of honour? 

FALKNER. If it comes. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (shakes his head, makes a wry face, then 
proceeds). Possibility number eight. Last remaining 
possibility, only possible possibility — pull yourself 
together, pack up your traps, start to-morrow morn- 
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ing for Africa or Kamschatka, Jericho or Hong-Kong. 
I’ll go with you. What do you say? 

FALKNER. No. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No? 

FALKNER. I wonder at you, Deering —I wonder at you 
coming to lecture me on love and morality. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Ah, why? 

FALKNER (with growing indignation). I love a woman 
with the deepest love of my heart, with the purest wor- 
ship of my soul. If that isn’t moral, if that isn’t 
sacred, if that isn’t righteous, tell me, in heaven’s name, 
what is? And you come to lecture me with your cut- 
and-dried worldly-wise philosophy, your mean little max- 
ims, you come to lecture me on love and morality — you! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Yes,I do! I may have had my attach- 
ments, I may have done this, that, and the other. I’m 
not ahero, not ona pedestal, I never put on a moral toga. 
But I owe no woman a sigh or a sixpence. I’ve never 
wronged any man’s sister, or daughter, or wife. And 
I tell you this, Ned Falkner, you’re a fool if you think 
that anything can come of this passion of yours for 
Lady Jessica, except misery and ruin for her, embar- 
rassment and disgrace for you, and kicking out of 
decent society for both of you. 

FALKNER (very firmly). Very well. And will you please . 
be the first to cut me. Or shall I cut you? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You mean that, Ned? 

FALKNER. Yes; if 1’m a fool, leave me to my folly. 
(Very strongly.) Don’t meddle with me. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You do mean that, Ned? Our friend- 
ship is to end? 

FALKNER. Yes, 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Very well. You’ll understand some 
day, Ned, that I couldn’t see an old comrade, a man 
who stood shoulder to shoulder with me all these years 
— you ’ll understand I could n’t see him fling away hon- 
our, happiness, reputation, future, everything, without 
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saying one word and trying to pull him up. Good- 
bye, old chap. 

[ Going off. 

[Falkner springs up generously, goes to him warmly, 
holding out both hands. 

FALKNER (cries out). Kit! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Ned! 

[The two men stand with hands clasped for some time; 
then Falkner speaks m a soft, low, broken voice. 

FALKNER. I love her, Kit— you don’t know how much. 
When I see her, that turn of her head, that little toss 
of her curls, the little roguish face she makes— God 
could n’t make her like that and then blame a man for 
loving her! If He did—well, right or wrong, I’d 
rather miss heaven than one smile, one nod, one touch 
of her finger-tips! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, my poor dear old fellow, if you ’re 
as far gone as that, what the deuce am I to do with you? 
[Enter Beatrice Ebernoe, a tall, dark woman, about 
thirty, very beautiful and spirituelle. 

BEATRICE. Ned, here’s a messenger from the Colonial 
Office with a very urgent letter for you. 

FALKNER. For me? 

[Enter Servant bringing letter to Falkner. 

SERVANT. Important, sir. The messenger is waiting in 
the hall for your answer. 

FALKNER (taking letter). Very well, I’ll come to him. 
(Eait Servant.) 

(Reading letter.) More trouble out there. They want 
me to go out at once and negotiate. They think I 
could win over the chiefs and save a lot of bloodshed. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You’ll go, Ned? 

FALKNER. I don’t know. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (to Beatrice). Help me to persuade 
him. 

BEATRICE. Can I? Have I any influence? Ned, for the 
sake of old days — 
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FALKNER. Ah, no—let me be—I must think this over. 
[Hatt with distracted manner. 

BEATRICE. Have you spoken to him? 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. Yes; I gave him a thorough good 
slanging. Not a bit of use. When one of you holds us 
by a single hair, not all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men can drag us back to that beggarly, dusty old 
towpath of duty. 

BEATRICE. I won’t believe men are so weak. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Aren’t we? ‘There never was so sen- 
sible a man as I am in the management of other men’s 
love affairs. You should have heard me lecture Ned. 
But once put me near you, and I’m every bit as bad as 
that poor fool I’ve been basting! 

[Indicating Falkner by inclination of the head towards 
the direction in which he has gone. 

BEATRICE. Oh, no, Kit, I won’t have you say that. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. But I am. How beautifully you’ 
played just now. 

BEATRICE. Did I? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Don’t do it again. 

BEATRICE. Why not? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. It’s taking an unfair advantage of 
me. You oughtn’t to rouse those divine feelings in a 
man’s heart. You oughtn’t to make me feel like a | 
martyr, or a king, or a saint in a cathedral window, 
with all heaven’s sunlight streaming through me! You 
ought n’t to do it! Because devil a ha’porth of a king, 
or a martyr, or a saint is there in me—and after 
you’ve been playing to me and lifted me into that 
seventh heaven of yours, I feel so mean and shabby 
when I drop down to earth again, and find myself a 
hard, selfish man of the world. 

BEATRICE. Qh, I think there’s a great deal of the martyr 
and saint and king in you. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Do you? I believe there is! I know 
there would be if you’d only screw me up to it — and 
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keep me screwed up. Beatrice, there’s nothing I 
could n’t do if you would only — 

BEATRICE (going away from him). Kit, you mustn’t 
speak of this again. I can’t quite forget. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. ‘There’s no need. While he was alive 
I never had one disloyal thought towards him. Now 
he’s dead, who could be so fitted to take care of his 
dearest treasure as his oldest friend? 

BEATRICE (going away). I can’t quite forget. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. But you’re young. What do you 
mean to do with your life? 

BEATRICE. I’d some thoughts of entering a sisterhood. 
SIR CHRISTOPHER. Ah, no! Surely there are plenty of 
dear good ugly women in the world who can do that. 
BEATRICE. But I must enjoy the luxury of self-sacrifice. 

Tell me how I can drink the deepest of that cup. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Marry me. Ill give you the most 
splendid opportunities. Now, if you and I were to join 
our forces, and take our poor Ned in hand, and — 

BEATRICE. Hush! 

[Falkner re-enters, evidently very much distracted. 
sIR CHRISTOPHER (after a little pause, goes up to him). 
Well, Ned, what are you going to do? 

FALKNER (in an agony of indecision). I don’t know! I 
don’t know! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You’ll go, Ned? I’ll go with you! 
[Enter Lady Jessica at back. 

BEATRICE. You’ll go, Ned? 

LADY Jessica. Go? Where? 

FALKNER. Nowhere. I shan’t go, Kit.. The man’s wait- 
ing. I must give him my answer. 

[Ewvit Falkner. Lady Jessica looks after him. Sir 
Christopher shrugs his shoulders at Beatrice. 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. Not all the king’s horses, nor all the 

king’s men! 


CURTAIN 


ACT II 


Scene. Private sitting-room in the Star and Garter, 
Shepperford-on-Thames; a room in a small high-class 
riverside hotel, furnished in the usual incongruous hotel 
fashion. Large French windows both right and left take 
upa good part of the back of the stage, and open upon a 
veranda which runs along outside. The pillars and roof 
of the veranda are smothered with trails of flowers and 
creeping plants. Beyond the veranda and very near to tt 
is the Thames, with opposite bank. Door down stage, 
right. A sofa down stage, right. A sideboard, left. On 
the sideboard, plates, knives, forks, etc., dishes of fine 
peaches, grapes and strawberries, and a bottle each of 
hock, claret, and champagne, as described in the text. A 
small table with writing materials at back between win- 
dows. A small table with white cloth laid, down stage, 
a little to the left of centre. A fireplace down stage, 
left. 

Discover Falkner in evening dress and French Waiter. 
FALKNER. Créme a la Reine. We might have some trifle 

before the soup. 
waITER. Anchovy salad? Caviare? 

FALKNER. Caviare. 

WAITER. Bien, m’sieu. At what hour will m’sieu dine? 

FALKNER. I don’t know; I’m not sure that my friend will 
come at all. But tell the cook to have everything pre- 
pared, so that we can have dinner very soon after my 
friend arrives. 

WAITER. Bien, m’sieu. 

FALKNER (reading menw). Caviare. Créme a la Reine. 

Rouget a l’Italienne. Whitebait. Petites Timbales 
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& la Lucullus. Mousse de Foie Gras en Belle Vue. 
Is your cook equal to those entrées? 

WAITER. Oh, sir, he is equal to anything. Trust to me, 
sir. The cook shall be magnifique. The dinner shall 
be magnifique. 

FALKNER (continuing). Poulardes poélées, sauce Arcadi- 
enne. Selle de Mouton. Ortolans. Salade. Asperges 
en branches. Pouding Mousseline, sauce Eglantine. 
Souffle Glacé 4 ’Ananas. Dessert? (Waiter points to 
the dessert on the sideboard.) And the wines? 

WAITER (pointing to the wines on the sideboard). Ayala, 
seventy-five. Johannesburg, sixty-eight. Chateau 
Haut-Brion, seventy-five. I have brought them from 
London myself. We have not these vintages here. 

FALKNER. Good. 

walTeR. It is but one friend that m’sieu expect? 

FALKNER. Only one friend. 

WAITER. Bien, m’sieu. 

(Exit Waiter.) 

(Falkner, alone, walks restlessly about the room for a 
few seconds; comes down; is arrested by something he 
hears outside the door; shows great delight.) 
(Re-enter Waiter.) 

A lady; she say will Mr. Falkner please to see her? She 
have lost (coughing) her way. 

FALKNER. Show her in. 

[Falkner, alone, walks eagerly about room for a few 
seconds; his manner very eager and impatient and quite 
different from what it had been before. 

[ Re-enter Waiter, showing in Lady Jessica most charm- 
ingly and coquettishly dressed im summer outdoor 
clothes. She comes in rather tempestuously, speaking 
as she enters, and gomg up to Falkner. 

LaDy sessica (all in a breath). Oh, my dear Mr. Falkner, 
I’ve been staying with my cousin, and I was walking to 
the station, and by some unlucky chance I must have 
taken the wrong turning, for, instead of finding myself 
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at the station, I found myself here; and as I’m very 
hungry, would you think it very dreadful if I asked you 
to give me just a mere mouthful of dinner? 

FALKNER (intensely calm low voice). I’m delighted. (T'o 
Waiter.) Will you let us have dinner as soon as it is 
ready? 

walTER. In half an hour, sir. And the friend, sir? 

FALKNER. ‘The friend? 

wairer. The friend that m’sieu expect —the friend of 
the dinner? 

FALKNER. Oh, yes—if he comes, show him in. 

LADY JEssica (alarmed). You don’t expect — 

FALKNER (glancing at Waiter). Hush! 

WAITER (absolutely impassive face). Bien, m’sieu! 

[Eat Waiter. 

FALKNER. I’m so glad you’ve come. Look. (Holding 
out his hand.) I’m trembling with delight. I knew 
you would be here. 

LaDy Jgessica. I’m sure you didn’t, for I didn’t know 
myself two hours ago. It was only by chance that I 
happened to take the wrong turning. 

FALKNER. No; the right turning. And not by chance. 
It was not chance that brought you to me. 

LADY Jessica. Oh, please, not that strain. I can’t play 


up to it. Sit down and let us discuss something mun- » 


dane — say dinner. 

FALKNER (giving her the menu). I hope you'll like what 
I’ve ordered. I sent the waiter up to London for some 
of the dishes and the wines. 

LADY JEssicA (takes menu, looks at it, shows symptoms 
of great mock terror). What? You surely don’t ex- 
pect my poor little appetite to stand up to this din- 
ner. Oh, let me be a warning to all, never to take 
the wrong turning when it may lead to a menu like 
this. 

FALKNER. That’s for your choice. You don’t suppose 
I’d offer you anything but the very best. 
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LaDy gessica. Yes, but a little of the very best is all I 
want; not all of it. 

FALKNER. Take all of it that I can set before you. 

LaDy Jessica. Oh, but think—there may be other de- 
serving ladies in the world. 

FALKNER. There jis but you. 

LADY Jessica (looks at him, very much amused). And I 
came here to cure you of this folly. Ah, me! (Reading 
the menu.) Mousse de Foie Gras. Poulardes poélées, 
sauce Arcadienne — What is sauce Arcadienne? 

FALKNER. I don’t know. Love is the sauce of life. Per- 
haps it’s that. 

LADY Jessica. Yes, but don’t dish it up too often or too 
strong. It’s sure to be wasted. 

FALKNER. My love for you is not wasted. 

LADY JEssica. No? 

FALKNER. You’ll return it. You'll love me at last. 

LADY gEssicA. Shall I? Créme a la Reine. Rouget a 
V’Italienne. And if I did, what then? 

FALKNER. Join your life to mine. Come to Africa with 
me. 

LADY JEssica (shakes her head). Impossible! We should 
only shock the British public. They would n’t under- 
stand us. Ortolans. Salade. Asperges en branches. 
Besides, what would everybody say? 

FALKNER. We shouldn’t hear them. 

Lavy gEssica. No; but they’d be talking all the same. 
Ha, ha! They’d call us the eloping philanthropists. 

FALKNER. Would that matter? 

LADY JeEssica. Oh, yes. A philanthropist may not elope. 
A tenor may. Does n’t it show the terrible irony there 
is in the heart of things, that the best-meaning phi- 
lanthropist in the world may not elope with his neigh- 
bour’s wife? Pouding Mousseline, sauce Eglantine. 
What makes you so eager to go hunting slave-traders 
in Africa? 

FALKNER. My father spent half his fortune putting 
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slavery down. My grandfather spent half his life and 
died a pauper for the same cause. 

Lapy sessicA. Well, then, you should send a subscription 
to the Aborigines’ Protection Society. That is how I 
keep up our family traditions. 

FALKNER. How? 

Lapby Jessica. My father had a shocking reputation, and 
my grandfather, Beau Lillywhite—Oh! (Shrug.) So 
I follow in their footsteps—at a respectful distance. 
I flirt with you. Soufflé Glacé 4 lAnanas. There’s 
no flirting in Central Africa, I suppose? 

FALKNER. No flirting. Only heat and hunger and thirst, 
and helpless misery prolonged to a horrible death. 

LADY JEsstca (genuinely moved). Oh, I’m so sorry! 
Don’t think me heartless about that. Perhaps if I had 
lived amongst it as you have — 

FALKNER. Ah, if you had! you’ddoasIask you. You’d 
give all your heart to me, you’d give all your woman’s 
care and tenderness to them, and you’d never hear one 
whisper of what people said of you. 

LADY JEssica (looking at him with real admiration). 
How earnest you are! How devoted! 

(Enter Waiter with knives and forks; he goes to table 
and begins laying it. To Waiter.) 
What is sauce Arcadienne? 

walter. Pardon! The cook is splendid. He is mag- 
nifique — but he has — (gesture) — renversée the sauce 
Arcadienne all over the shop. 

FALKNER. It doesn’t matter. 

LADY JEssica. Oh, I had set my heart on sauce Arcadi- 
enne. 

FALKNER. The cook must make some more sauce Arcadi- 
enne. 

walter. Ah, that is impossible till the middle of the 
night. 

LADY Jessica. Ah, what a pity! It is the one thing I 
long for, sauce Arcadienne. 
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FALKNER. Why? 

LADY JEssica. Because I don’t know what it is. 

WAITER. He will give you some sauce Marguerite. 

LADY JEssicaA. What is sauce Marguerite? 

WAITER (all the while laying table). Ah, it is délicieuse. 
It is the very best sauce that is in all the world. 

LADY JEssicA. Va pour la sauce Marguerite! Oh, this 
dinner ! 

waiter. Ah, there is the beast of the organ man. 

LADY JEssica. No, let him be. I like music — and mon- 
keys. (T'o Falkner.) Tell them to make haste. 

FALKNER. Hurry the dinner. 

WAITER. Bien! 

[Eait Waiter. 

LaDy Jessica (taking out watch). Half-past seven; I’ve 
not an hour to stay. 

FALKNER. Yes, your life if you will. 

LADY gEssica. Ah, no! You must be sensible. Think! 
what could come of it if I did love you? I should only 
break your heart or—what would be far worse — 
break my own. 

FALKNER. Break it then—or let me break it. It’s 
better to feel, it’s better to suffer, than to be meanly 
happy. I love you, but I’d rather smother you in tears 
and blood than you should go on living this poor little 
heartless, withered life, choked up with all this dry 
society dust. Oh, can’t I make you feel? Can’t I 
make you live? Can’t I make you love me? 

LaDy Jessica (after a moment’s pause, looking at him 
with great admiration). Perhaps I do in my heart of 
hearts ! 

FALKNER. Ah! 

[Springs to seize her; she struggles with him. 

LADY gessica. Mr. Falkner! Mr. Falkner! If you 
please. Do you hear? Mr. Falkner! (Tears herself 
free.) Will you please go and stop that horrid organ? 
Will you, please? 
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(Falkner bows, and exit at door. Lady Jessica, pant- 
ing, flurried, out of breath, goes up to the window fan- 
ning herself with handkerchief, passes on to veranda; 
stays there for a few moments fanning herself; suddenly 
starts back alarmed, comes into room, and stands fright- 
ened, listening. George Nepean appears on veranda, 
comes up to window, looks in. Lady Jessica tries to 
appear indifferent.) 

Ah, George! 

ceorcE. I thought I caught sight of you. May I come in? 

LADY JEssica. Certainly. 

GEORGE (entering). I’m not intruding? 

LADY Jessica. Intruding? Oh, no. Have you heard 
from Gilbert? 

cEorcE. Yes, I had a letter this morning. He may be 
back in two or three days. 

LADY JESsIcA (embarrassed). Yes? 

[A pause. The organ outside stops in the middle of a 
bar. 

GEORGE (glancing at table). You’re dining here? 

LADY JEssica. Yes; just a small party. What brings 
you here? 

cEorGE. I was going on to some friends at Hersham. I 
was waiting for the ferry when I caught sight of you. 
(Glancing at table and sideboard.) You’re giving your 
friends rather a good dinner. 

LADY Jessica. H’m, rather. I’ve heard the cooking’s 
very good here. (A little pause.) There’s a nest of 
cygnets outside. Have you seen them? 

GEORGE. No. 

LADY JEssica. Do come and look at them; they are so 

pretty. 
[Going off at window, followed by George, when Falk- 
ner enters at door. The two men look at each other. 
Lady Jessica shows very great confusion and embarrass- 
ment. A long awkward pause. George looks very sig- 
nificantly at the sideboard and table. 
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GEORGE (to Lady Jessica). Gilbert must know of this. 
You understand? 

[Bows. Exit by window and veranda. 

LADY JEssica (who has stood very frightened and con- 
fused). Did you hear? What can I do? What can I 
do? 

FALKNER (calm, almost triwmphant). You must join 
your life to mine now. 

LADY Jessica. No, no! If you wish me ever to have one 
kind thought of you, get me out of this! Do something, 
find somebody to dine with us. Understand me, I 
know myself: if this leads to a scandal, I shall hate you 
in a week. Oh, do something! do something! 

FALKNER. Be calm. Be sure I’ll do all I can to save 
you from a scandal. If that is impossible, be sure I’ll 
do all I can to protect you from it. 

LaDy Jessica. Ah,no! Save me fromit. I can’t face it. 
I can’t give up my world, my friends. Oh, what can I 
do? I7ll go back to town — 

FALKNER. What good will that do? You had far better 
stay now.. Sit down, be calm. Trust to me. 

LADY Jessica. Oh, you are good, and I’m ‘such a 
coward. 

FALKNER. Let us think what is the best thing to 
do. 

LADY JEssIcA. Can’t we get somebody to dine with us? 

LADY ROSAMUND (heard outside). Oh, can’t you wait, 
Freddie? 

LADY JEssica (looking off). Hark! Rosy! 

[Goes up to window. 

FREDDIE (heard off). What! Row two more miles with- 
out a drink? 

LaDy JrEssica. She’s there in a boat with Freddie and 
another man. The men are landing. If we could only 
get them to stay and dine with us! We must! Go and 
find George Nepean and bring him back here. Make 
haste. When you come back, I’ll have Rosy here. 
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FALKNER. In any case rely on me. I’m as firm as the 
earth beneath you. 
[Eait Falkner. 

LADY JESSICA (goes up to window). Rosy! Rosy! Come 
here! Yes, through there. Sh! 

[Lady Rosamund appears in the veranda. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Jess! What’s the matter? 
[Entering room. 

LADY gseEssica. Everything. You and Freddie must stay 
and dine here. 

LADY ROsSAMUND. We can’t, we’re going on to dine with 
Mrs. Crespin at her new place, and we’ve got Jack 
Symons with us. 

LADY JEssica. Va pour Jack Symons, whoever he may 
be! He must stay and dine too! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Impossible. Mrs. Crespin has asked 
some people to meet us. As her place is on the river, 
Jack proposed we should row down and dress there. 
What are you doing here? I thought you were at 
Barbara’s. 

LADY JEssicA. I was going back to town to-night. I 
thought I’d walk to the station—#it’s so delightful 
across the fields. Well, you know the path; I went on 
all right till I came to those two turnings, and then — 
I must have taken the wrong one, for, instead of finding | 
myself at the station, I found myself here. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Well? 

LADY JEssicA. I’d been wandering about for over an 
hour; I was very hungry; I remembered Mr. Falkner 
was staying here; so I came in and asked him to give me 
some dinner. 

LADY ROSAMUND. It was very foolish of you! 

LADY Jessica. Yes, éspecially as George Nepean was 
waiting for the ferry and caught sight of me on the 
veranda. 

LADY ROSAMUND. George Nepean! 

LADY JEssicaA. He came in, saw Mr. Falkner, put a 
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totally wrong construction on it all, and threatened to 
let Gilbert know. 

LADY ROSAMUND. How could you be so imprudent, Jess? 
You must have known that — 

LADY JEssica. Oh, don’t stand there rowing me. Help 
me out of this and I promise you I won’t get into 
another. 

LADY ROsAMUND. Why didn’t you explain to George 
how it happened? 

LADY JEsstca. So I would. Only when he came in, I was 
alone. I felt sure he would put a wrong construction 
on it, so I told him I was dining here with a little party 
—then Mr. Falkner came in, and I was too confused to 
say anything. Besides, I couldn’t very well tell him 
the truth, because — 

LADY ROSAMUND. SBecause what? 

LADY JEssica. Well, it’s very curious, but the last time 
I was staying with Barbara the very same thing hap- 
pened. 

LADY ROSAMUND. What? 

LADY Jessica. I was walking to the station, and I must 
have taken the wrong turning, for, instead of finding 
myself at the station, I found myself here. 

LADY ROSAMUND. What, twice? 

LADY JEssica. Yes. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, impossible! 

LADY gxEssica. No, it isn’t; for it actually happened. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Do you mean to tell me that you — 

LADY JEssica (taking her wp on the “tell”). Yes, I do. 
The sign-post is most deceptive. 

LADY ROSAMUND. It must be. 

LADY gEssicA. But the other time it was really a mis- 
take, and I dined here all alone. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Honour? 

LADY JEssicA. Really, really honour! 

LADY ROSAMUND. I cannot imagine how you, a woman of 
the world — 
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LaDy gessica. Oh, do not nag me. Mr. Falkner has 
gone for George. You must stay here and tell George 
you are dining with me. 

LADY ROsAMUND. What about Freddie and Jack? See 
if they ’ve come back to the boat. 

LADY JxEssica (looking off at window). Not yet. Here’s 
Mr. Falkner—alone. (Re-enter Falkner at window.) 
Well, where is he? 

FALKNER (to Lady Rosamund). How d’ye do? (To 
Lady Jessica.) He took a fly that was waiting outside 
and drove to the post-office. I went there and made 
inquiries. He stopped, sent off a telegram — 

LaDy Jessica. That must have been to Gilbert. 

FALKNER. ‘Then he drove off towards Staines. Shall I 
follow him? 

LaDy Jessica. Yes. No. What’s the use? He may be 
anywhere by this. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Besides we can’t stay to dinner. 

LADY JEssica. You must— you must! I must be able 
to tell Gilbert that somebody dined with me. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Jess, I’ll write to George when I get 
back to-night, and tell him that I dined with you here. 
LADY JEssica. Oh, you good creature! No! Write now, 
on the hotel paper. Then he’ll see you were actually 

here. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Pens, ink, and paper. 

FALKNER (at table wp stage). Here! 

LADY JeEssica. Rosy, I’ve got a better plan than that. 

LADY ROSAMUND. What? 

LADY JEssica. Could you be in town to-morrow morning? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Yes—why? 

LaDy sessica. Write to George to call on you there. 
T’ll drop in a little before he comes. Then we can see 
what frame of mind he is in, and explain things accord- 
ingly. We can manage him so much better between us. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Very well, make haste. Mr. Falkner, 
will you go into the bar, run up against my husband 
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and his friend, and keep them busy there till I get back 
into the boat? 

FALKNER. Very well. 

[Eait Falkner. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Now, what shall I say? 

LADY JeEssica (dictating). “My dear George” — 

LADY ROSAMUND (writing). “My dear George” — Oh, 
this pen! 

[Throws away the pen, takes wp another, tries it. 

LADY Jessica. We must make it very short and casual, 
as if you didn’t attach much importance to it. 

LADY ROSAMUND (throws away second pen). That’s as 
bad! 

LADY JEssica (taking out a gold stylograph, gwing it to 
Lady Rosamund). WHere’s my stylograph. Take care 
of it. It was a birthday present. 

LADY RosAMUND. “ Monday evening, My dear George”— 

LADY JxEssica (dictating). “Jess has told me that you 
have just been here and that you were surprised at her 
presence. She fears you may have put a wrong con- 
struction on what you saw. She was too flurried at the 
moment to explain. But if you will call on me to- 
morrow morning, at Cadogan Gardens at” — what 
time will suit you? 

LADY ROSAMUND. ‘Twelve? 

LADY JxEssica. Yes,andI’ll be there a few minutes before. 

LADY ROSAMUND (writing). “Twelve.” 

LADY JEssica (dictating). “I will give you a full ex- 
planation. You will then see how very simple the whole 
affair was, and how little cause you had for your sus- 
picions of her.” That will do, won’t it? 

LADY RosaMuUND. Yes, I think. “Yours sincerely” — 
no, “ Yours affectionately, Rosy.” 

Lapy gesstca. “P.S. You had perhaps better say noth- 
ing about this to Gilbert until after we have met. When 
you see how trifling the matter is, you can tell Gilbert 
or not, as you please.” 
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LADY ROSAMUND (writing). “As you please. George 
Nepean, Esquire.” What’s his number? 

LADY JEssica. ‘T'wo-twenty. 

LADY ROSAMUND (writing). ‘“'Two-twenty, Sloane Street.” 

LADY JEssica. What about Freddie? Shall we tell 
him? 

LADY RosamuND. Oh, no! I wouldn’t trust my Freddie 
in a matter of this kind. He’d put a wrong construc- 
tion on it—men always do. 

[ Puts letter in envelope, seals tt. 

LADY Jessica. But if George asks him? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Freddie won’t come up to town to- 
morrow. We’ll see how George takes it, and we ’ll keep 
Freddie out of it, if we can. (She has risen, leaving 
stylograph on writing-table, where it remaims. She 
seals letter.) Stamp? 

LADY JEssica. I’ve got one in my purse. 

LADY ROSAMUND (has caught sight of the menu, and taken 
it up). Jess, you'll go straight to the station now? 

LADY Jessica. Yes, I’m awfully hungry — 

LADY ROsSAMUND. Yes, but I don’t think this dinner 
would agree with you. 

[Puts the menu down significantly. 

LADY Jxssica. Very well. But I am hungry. 

LADY ROSAMUND. And, Jess, if I get you out of this— 
you won’t take the wrong turning again? 

LaDy JxEssicaA. No! no! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Honour? 

Lapy Jessica. Honour! Really honour! Rosy, you 
know this is only a silly freak—nothing more. 

LADY ROSAMUND. I may be sure of that, Jess? Honour? 

LaDy Jessica. Honour! Really, really honour! 

LADY ROSAMUND (kisses her). I must be going. To- 
morrow ! 

LADY JEsstcaA. To-morrow at Cadogan Gardens, ten 
minutes to twelve. 

LADY ROSAMUND (at window). 'Those men are in the 
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boat. My Freddie is looking for me. What shall I 
tell him? 
[Eavit at window. Enter Waiter. 

LADY JEssICA (giving letter). Please get that posted at 
once. 

WAITER (taking letter). Bien, madame. 

[Eait Waiter with letter. 
[ Re-enter Falkner at window. 

LADY Jessica. They’ve gone? 

FALKNER. Yes. What have you done? 

LADY JEssica. Rosy has written to George to come and 
see her to-morrow morning at Cadogan Gardens. You 
had better come too. 

FALKNER. At what time? 

LADY JeEssicA. Say a quarter to one. George will have 
gone by then and we can tell you if he accepts our ex- 
planation. 

FALKNER. What is the explanation to be? 

LaDy JEssica. That Rosy and I were dining together 
here; that she hadn’t arrived; that you happened to 
come into the room, and that George saw you and put a 
wrong construction onit. That will be all right, won’t it? 

FALKNER. Yes—I daresay. I wish it had been possible 
to tell the truth. 

LaDy gessica. The truth? What truth? Rosy was 
actually here, and she might have stayed and dined with 
me—only she didn’t—and—well, if it isn’t the 
truth, it’s only a little one. 

FALKNER. JI think those things are all the same size. 

LADY JEssicA. Oh, please don’t be disagreeable, just at 
our last moment too. 

FALKNER. Our last moment! Ah, no, no, no! 
[Approaching her. 

LADY JxEsstca. Ah, yes, yes, yes! I promised Rosy I’d 
go straight to the station — 

FALKNER. There’s no train till eight-fifty. What harm 
can there be in your staying to dinner now? 
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LADY JxEssica. I promised Rosy I wouldn’t. I’m fear- 
fully hungry — 

[Enter Waiter with letter on salver. 

WAITER (advancing with letter on salver to Lady Jessica). 
Pardon, is this letter for madame? 

LADY JEssIca (takes letter, shows fright). Yes. Excuse 
me. Who brought it? 

[Opens letter, takes out telegram. 

walter. She is here in the passage. 

LADY JESSICA (opens telegram; shows great alarm. Calls). 
Ferris. 

FERRIS (coming to door). Yes, my lady. 

LADY JEssica. Come in. 

WAITER. Bien, madame. 

[Exit Waiter. 

LADY Jessica. When did this telegram come? 

rerris. This afternoon, my lady. The moment I got in, 
Mr. Rawlins said to me, “ Mr. Nepean is coming back 
to-night ; I’ve just had a telegram from him to get his 
room ready. And I expect this telegram is for her lady- 
ship,” he said, and he gave me that telegram, and I 
said, “I expect it is.’ ‘‘ What time will her ladyship be 
back to-night?” he said. ‘I don’t know,” I said. 
“Where is her ladyship now?” he said. “I don’t know,” 
I said. 

LADY Jessica. You didn’t know? 

FERRIS. No, my lady. 

LADY JxEssicaA. Then why did you come here? 

FERRIS (confused). The other night when I was bringing 
your ladyship’s shawl to the tent, I happened to hear 
you mention this hotel. I didn’t think anything of it, 
your ladyship, and I didn’t in the least expect to find 
you here, I assure your ladyship. But I thought your 
ladyship would like to be apprised that Mr. Nepean was 
coming home to-night, and so I came, as I may say by 
pure chance, my lady; just as you might have come 
yourself, my lady. 
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LADY JEssica. Quite right, Ferris. (To Falkner.) Mr. 
Nepean is coming home to-night. He reaches Padding- 
ton at ten. 

FERRIS. I’ve got a cab outside, my lady, and I’ve looked 
out the trains. If we make haste, we can drive over to 
Walton and just catch a train there. But we haven’t 
a moment to spare. 

LADY JEssica. Come then. 

FERRIS. I hope I’ve done right, my lady? 

LADY JEssica. Quite right, Ferris. (T'o Falkner.) No. 
Please don’t trouble to come out, I’d rather you didn’t. 
Rosy and I will dine with you some other night. (Ewit 
Ferris.) Good-night. 

FALKNER. And to-morrow? 

LADY JEssicaA. To-morrow? (Grimace.) Petits rows con- 
jugals, sauce tartare. 

[ Exit at door. 
[Enter Waiter with two little morsels of caviare. 

FALKNER. What’s that? 

WAITER. Caviare on toast, sir. 

FALKNER. Hang the caviare. Bring in the soup. 

waiter. Ah, it is not yet ready — two, three minutes. I 
am very sorry, but the cook say the sauce Margue- 
rite — 

FALKNER. What about it? 

waITeR. It will not be made. 

FALKNER. Very well. 

waiter. And the salade? 

FALKNER. What about the salad? 

WAITER. Will m’sieu mix it? 

FALKNER. No; mix it yourself. 

WAITER. Bien, m’sieu. 

FALKNER. Waiter! 

WAITER. Sir! 

FALKNER (pointing to the cover laid for Lady Jessica). 
Take those confounded things away. 

WAITER. Sir! 
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FALKNER. Take those confounded things away; I’m 
going to dine alone. 

WAITER. Bien, m’sieu. - 
[Takes wp the things, the second cover, and the one 
plate of caviare, leaving the other on the table m 
Falkner’s place. Is going off with them. 

FALKNER. Bring in the soup. 

WAITER. Bien, m’sieu. 
[Exit with things. Sir Christopher's voice heard out- 
side. 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Falkner? 

WAITER. Yes, sir. In number ten, sir. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Has he dined? 

walter. Not yet, sir. What name, sir? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, never mind my name. Show me in. 

WAITER (at door, announcing). The friend of the dinner. 
[Enter Sir Christopher in morning dress. 
[Exit Waiter. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (very cordially). Ah, dear old boy, 
here you are. (Shaking hands cordially.) All alone? 

FALKNER (very sulky). Yes. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (looking at table). You haven’t dined? 

FALKNER. No. 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. That’s all right. Ill joi you. 
What’s the matter? 

FALKNER. Nothing. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Nothing? 

FALKNER (very sulky throughout). No. What should be? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You look upset. 

FALKNER. Not at all. 

sIR CRISTOPHER. That’s all right. (Going up to table 
very ravenously.) I say, old chap, dinner won’t be 
long, eh? 

FALKNER. No, why? 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. I’m famished. I was over at Houn- 
slow; I had no end of work to get through, so I stuck 
to it. I’ve had nothing but a biscuit and a glass of 
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sherry since breakfast. I was going up to town for 
dinner, then I remembered you wrote to me from here; 
so I thought I’d run over on the chance of finding you. 
And here you are. (Cordially.) Well, how are you? 

FALKNER. I’m very well. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. That’s all right. And, and—old 
fellow — about the lady? 

FALKNER. What about her? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You’re going to behave like a good 
true fellow and give her up, eh? 

FALKNER. Yes, I suppose. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. That’s all right. Love ’em, worship 
’em, make the most of ’em! Go down on your knees 
every day and thank God for having sent them into this 
dreary world for our good and comfort. But, don’t 
break your heart over ’em! Don’t ruin your career for 
?em! Don’t lose a night’s rest for ’’em! (Very softly.) 
They ’re not worth it — except one! 

FALKNER (same sulky mood). You’re full of good advice. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. It’s the only thing I am full of. I 
say, old fellow, could you hurry them up with the 
dinner? (Falkner goes and rings bell. Casually taking 
up the menu.) No, Ned; they ’re not worth it, bless their 
hearts. And the man who— (Suddenly stops, his 
face illuminated with delighted surprise.) Ned! 

FALKNER. What? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (pointing to menu). ‘This isn’t the 
menu for to-night? 

FALKNER. Yes. 

sIR CHRISTOPHER (incredulously). No! Dear old fellow! 
(Looking at him with great admiration.) Dear old 
fellow! I say, Ned, you do yourself very well when 
you’re all alone. 

FALKNER. Why shouldn’t I? 

sIR cHRIstopHER. Why shouldn’t you? Why shouldn’t 
you?P 
[ Perusing menu. 
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FALKNER. Why shouldn’t I? Excuse me a moment. 
[Eavit at door. Sir Christopher, left alone, reads over 
the menu, showing great satisfaction; then goes up to 
sideboard, takes up the bottles of wine, looks at them, 
shows great satisfaction, rubs his hands, brings down 
champagne, places it right of table; brings down hock, 
places it left of table; brings down claret, looks at 
brand, hugs it delightedly; sits on table up centre, puts 
claret down, picks up stylograph pen, reads mscrip- 
tion; comes down, then goes to window, looks off, gives 
a sigh, puts pen in waistcoat pocket. Enter Waiter. 

WAITER (putting soup on table). Mr. Falkner say will 
you please excuse him? He has gone to London just 
now, this minute. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Gone to London! 

WAITER. On very important business. He say will you 
please make yourself at home with the dinner? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (puzzled). Gone to London! What on 
earth— (Resolutely and instantly takes seat at head 
of table.) Serve up the dinner! Sharp! 

WAITER. Caviare on toast? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, damn the caviare! Open the 
champagne! 

(Takes the morsel of caviare and throws it down his 
throat; helps himself to soup, peppers it vigorously; 
meantime Waiter opens champagne and pours out a 
glass.) 

The fish! Quick! And the entrées; bring them both 
up at the same time—bring up the whole bag of tricks!! 
[Sir Christopher throws spoonful after spoonful of 
soup down his throat. The organ outside strikes up in 
the middle of the bar at which it left off, a very rowdy 
street tune, 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


Scene. Lady Rosamund’s drawing-room, Cadogan Gar- 
dens; a very elegant modern apartment, furnished in good 
taste. Door at back. Door right. Large bow-window 
forming an alcove up stage right. Fireplace left. 

Lady Rosamund discovered in out-door morning dress. 
Footman showing in Lady Jessica at back. 

FOOTMAN (announces). Lady Jessica Nepean. 

[Exit Footman. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Well, dear? 

LADY JEssica (kisses Lady Rosamund very affection- 
ately). Oh, Rosy — 

LADY ROSAMUND. What’s the matter? 

LaDy Jessica. Directly you had gone, Ferris came in 
with a telegram from Gilbert, saying he was coming 
home last night. Of course I flew back to town. When 
I got there, I found a later telegram saying he had n’t 
been able to finish his business, and that he would come 
back to-day. 

LADY ROSAMUND (taking letter from pocket). He reaches 
Paddington at twelve. 

LADY JEssica. How do you know? 

LADY ROSAMUND (giving letter). Read that. 

LaDy sEssica (looking at handwriting). From George 
Nepean. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Yes. He came here an hour ago to see 
me, and left that note. I’m afraid George means to be 
very horrid. 

LADY gsEsstca (reading). ‘Dear Lady Rosamund, I 
shall, of course, be quite ready to listen to any explana- 
tion you may have to offer. I will come to Cadogan 
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Gardens on my return from Paddington. I am now 
on my way there to meet Gilbert, who arrives from 
Devon at twelve. It is only fair to tell you that on 
leaving Lady Jessica last evening I telegraphed him 
I had a most serious communication to make to him, 
and that on his arrival I shall tell him exactly what I 
saw.” George does mean to be horrid. 

[ Retaining letter. 

LADY ROSAMUND. I cannot imagine how you — 

LADY Jessica. Oh, do not preach. I tell you it was the 
sign-post. It is most deceptive. 

LADY ROSAMUND. It must be. The next time you come 
to that sign-post — 

Lapy gessica. I shall know which turning to take! You 
need n’t fear. 

LADY RosAMUND. My Freddie’s in a small fever. 

LADY Jessica. What about? 

LADY ROsAMUND. My coming up to town this morning. 

LADY JEssicA. You’re sure he’ll stay down there? He 
won’t come up and — interfere? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh no, poor old dear! I snubbed him 
thoroughly and left him grizzling in his tent, like 
Achilles. He'll stay there all day, fuming and trying 
to screw up his courage to have a tremendous row with 
me when I get back to dinner this evening. I know my . 
Freddie so well! 

(Freddie saunters im at back, half-timid, half-defiant. 
Looking at him with amused surprise.) 
Hillo, my friend! Hillo! 

FREDDIE (very severe and dignified, takes no notice of her). 
How do, Jess? 

[Lady Jessica alternately reads George’s letter and 
looks at Freddie. 

LADY ROSAMUND. What has brought you to town? 

FREDDIE. I came up with a purpose. 

LADY ROsAMUND. Oh, don’t say that. People are always 
so horrid who do things with a purpose. 
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FREDDIE. I came up with Mrs. Crespin. She has lost the 
address of the cook that you gave her last evening. I 
told her you were in town. She will call here for it. 

LADY ROSAMUND (sweetly). Very well. 

FREDDIE. Do you intend to stay in or go out this 
morning? 

LADY ROSAMUND. That depends. I may stay in—or I 
may go out. What are you going to do? 

FREDDIE. ‘That depends. I may stay in— or—lI may go 
out. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Very well, dear, do as you please. Ill 
take the alternative. (To Lady Jessica.) Come and 
take your things off in my room. 

LADY JeEssica (glancing at Freddie). But don’t you 
think — 

FREDDIE (with great dignity). I have come up to town 
this morning, because for the future I intend to place 
everything in this house on a new basis, an entirely op- 
posite basis from that on which it now stands. 

LADY ROSAMUND. You’re going to turn all the furniture 
upside down! Oh, I would n’t! 

FREDDIE. Hitherto I have been content to be a cipher in 
this establishment. I will be a cipher no longer. 

LADY RosAMUND. No, I wouldn’t. Come along, Jess! 

LADY JEssica. But— 

LADY ROSAMUND. We'll talk it over upstairs. Run away 
to your club, Freddie, and think over what figure you 
would like to be. I daresay we can arrange it. 

[Exit Lady Rosamund, taking off Lady Jessica, and 
closing the door rather sharply behind her. 

FREDDIE (left alone, marches up to the door, calls out in 
a forcible-feeble scream). I willnot be acipher! I will 
not be a cipher! (Comes to centre of stage, gesticu- 
lates, his lips moving, sits down very resolutely, and 
then says in a tone of solemn conviction) I will not be a 
cipher! 

[Enter Footman, announcing. 
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FOoTMAN. Sir Christopher Deering! 
[Enter Sir Christopher. Exit Footman. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (shaking hands). I’ve just come on 
from Lady Jessica’s. They told me I should find her 
here. 

FREDDIE. She’s upstairs with my wife. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Can I see her for a few minutes? 

FREDDIE. I don’t know. Deering, old fellow, we’re tiled 
in, aren’t we? If I ask your advice — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Certainly, Freddie. What is it? 

FREDDIE. I’ve been married for seven years — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Seven years, is it? It doesn’t seem 
so long. 

FREDDIE. Oh, doesn’t it? Yes, it does. Rosy and I have 
never quite hit it off from the first. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No? How’s that? 

FREDDIE. I don’t know. When I want to do anything, 
she doesn’t. When I want to go anywhere, she 
won’t, When I like anybody, she hates them. And 
when I hate anybody, she likes them. And — well — 
there it is in a nutshell. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Hum! [I should humour her a little, 
Freddie — let her have her own way. Try kindness. 
FREDDIE. Kindness? [I tell you this, Deering, kindness 
is a grand mistake. And I made that grand mistake 
at starting. I began with riding her on the snaffle. I 

ought to have started on the curb, eh? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well, there’s something to be said for 
that method in some cases. Kindness won’t do, you 
say? Why not try firmness? 

FREDDIE. I have. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well? 

FREDDIE. Well, firmness is all very well, but there’s one 
great objection to firmness. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. What’s that? 

FREDDIE. It leads to such awful rows, and chronic row- 
ing does upset me so. After about two days of it, I 
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feel so seedy and shaky and nervous, I don’t know what 
to do. (Has a sudden wrathful outburst.) And she 
comes up as smiling as ever! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Poor old fellow! 

FREDDIE. I say, Deering, what would you advise me to do? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well, it requires some consideration — 

FREDDIE (with deep conviction). You know, Deering, 
there must be some way of managing them. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. One would think so. There must be 
some way of managing them! 

FREDDIE (has another wrathful outburst). And I used 
to go and wait outside her window, night after night, 
for hours! What do you think of that? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I should say it was time very badly 
laid out. 

FREDDIE (pursuing his reminiscences). Yes, and caught a 
chill on my liver and was laid up for six weeks. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Poor old fellow! 

FREDDIE. I say, Deering, what would you do? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well—vwell—it requires some con- 
sideration. 

FREDDIE (walking about). You know, Deering, I may be 
an ass— 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh! 

FREDDIE (firmly). Yes. I may be an ass, but I’m not a 
silly ass. I may be a fool, but I’m not ad. d fool! 
Now there’s something going on this morning between 
Rosamund and Jess. They ’re hobnobbing and whisper- 
ing, and when two of ’em get together — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, my dear fellow, when two women 
get together, do you think it can ever be worth a man’s 
while to ask what nonsense or mischief they ’re chatter- 
ing? By the way, did you say that I could see Lady 
Jessica? 

FREDDJE. She’s upstairs with Rosy. Ill send her to 
you. Deering, if you were married, would you be a 
cipher in your own house? 
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sir CHrisToPHER. Not if I could help it. 

FREDDIE (very determinedly). Neither will I. 

[Exit Freddie. Sir Christopher, left alone, takes out 
the stylograph and looks at it carefully. In a few sec- 
onds enter Lady Jessica. As she enters he drops his 
left hand, which holds the stylograph. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. How d’ ye do? 7 

LaDy Jessica. How d’ye do? You wish to see me? 

[ Sir Christopher presents the stylograph; Lady Jessica 
shows alarm. 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. I see from the inscription that this 
belongs to you. 

LADY JEssica (taking stylograph). Where did you find 
it? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. In a private sitting-room at the Star 
and Garter at Shepperford. 

LADY Jessica. I must have left it there some time ago. 
I could not imagine where I had lost it. Thank you so 
much. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Pray don’t mention it. (An awkward 
pause.) Good-morning. 

LADY JEssica. Good-morning. (Sir Christopher has got 
to door at back.) Sir Christopher— (Sir Christo- 
pher stops.) You were at Shepperford — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Last evening. 

LADY Jessica. Pretty little spot. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Charming. 

LADY Jessica. And a very good hotel? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. First class. Such splendid cooking! 

LaDy Jessica. The cooking’s good, is it? —Oh, yes, I 
dined there once, some time ago. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I dined there last night. 

LADY Jessica. Did you? At the table d’héte? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No, in a private sitting-room. Num- 
ber ten. 

LADY Jessica. With a friend, I suppose? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No. All alone. 
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tapy gessica. All alone? In number ten? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. All alone. In number ten. 

LADY JEssica. I suppose you—I suppose — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Suppose nothing except that I had a 
remarkably good dinner, that I picked up that stylo- 
raph and brought it up to town with me last night. 
And there is an end of the whole matter, I assure you. 
Good-morning. 

LADY Jessica. Good-morning. Sir Christopher— you 
— (Sir Christopher is agaim arrested at door) you— 
a— I may trust you? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. If I can help you—yes. 

LADY sEssica. Nothing—nothing is known about my 
being there? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Your being there? 

LADY JeEssica (after a pause —embarrassed). I was to 
have dined in number ten. 

sir cHRistopHER. All alone? 

LADY JEssica (same embarrassed manner). No—with 
Mr. Falkner. I was coming up to town from my 
cousin’s. I started to walk to the station. I must have 
taken the wrong turning, for instead of finding myself 
at the station, I found myself at the Star and Garter. 
I was very hungry and I asked Mr. Falkner to give me 
a mere mouthful of dinner. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. A mere mouthful. 

LADY Jessica. And then George Nepean caught sight of 
me, came in, saw Mr. Falkner, and telegraphed my hus- 
band that I— Of course, Gilbert will believe the worst, 
and I— oh, I don’t know what to do! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Can I be of any service? 

LADY JEssicA. How would you advise me to — to get out 
of it? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Let us go over the various possibilities 
of the case. There are only two. 

LADY JxEssica. What are they? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Possibility number one — get out of it 
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by telling fibs. Possibility number two— get out of it 
by telling the truth. Why not possibility number two? 

LADY JEssica. Oh, I could n’t! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Could n’t what? 

LADY JEssica. Tell my husband that I was going to dine 
with Mr. Falkner. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. But it was quite by accident? 

LaDy gxEssica. Oh, quite! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Eh? 

LADY JESSICA. Quite! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well—? 

LaDy geEssica. But if Gilbert made inquiries — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well? 

LADY geEssica. It was such a very good dinner that Mr. 
Falkner ordered. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. It was! But, if he didn’t expect you, 
why did he order that very excellent dinner? 

LADY JgeEssica. I’m sure you ought to be the last person 
to ask that, for it seems you ate it. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I did. 

LADY geEssicA. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I’m not grumbling at the wind, or at 
the dinner, but if I’m to help you out of this, you had 
better tell me all the truth. Especially as I’m not your 
husband. Now frankly, is this a mere indiscretion or —’ 

LADY JEssica. A mere indiscretion, nothing more. 
Honour — really, really honour. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. <A mere indiscretion that will never be 
repeated. 

LADY Jessica. A mere indiscretion that will never be re- 
peated. You believe me? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (looking at her). Yes, I believe you, 
and I’ll help you. 

LADY JEssica. Thank you! Thank you! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Now, did Falkner expect you? 

LADY JEssicA. He ought not. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. He ought not. But he did. 
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Lapy geEssica. I told him I shouldn’t come. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Which was exactly the same as telling 
him you would. 

LADY JEssicA. Have you seen Mr. Falkner? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Only for a minute just before dinner. 
He came up to town. 

Lapy Jessica. Without any dinner? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Without any dinner. To come back 
to these two possibilities. 

LADY JEssica. Yes, Rosy and I have decided on — on — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. On possibility number one, tell a fib. 
I put that possibility first out of natural deference and 
chivalry towards ladies. The only objection I have to 
telling fibs is that you get found out. 

LADY JxEssica. Oh, not always. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Eh! 

LADY JEssica. I mean, if you arrange things, not per- 
haps exactly as they were, but as they ought to have 
been. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I see. In that way a lie becomes a 
sort of idealized and essential truth — 

LADY JEssica. Yes. Yes— 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I’m not a good hand at —idealizing. 

LaDy Jessica. Ah, but then you’re a man! No, I can’t 
tell the truth. Gilbert would never believe me. Would 
you — after that dinner? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. ‘The dinner would be some tax on my 
digestion. 

[Lady Rosamund enters, followed by Freddie with a 
self-mportant and self-assertive air. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Good-morning, Sir Christopher. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (shaking hands). Good-morning, Lady 
Rosamund. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Jess, I’ve had to tell Freddie. 

LADY JEssicaA. And I’ve had to tell Sir Christopher. He 
was at Shepperford last evening, and he has promised to 
help us. 
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FREDDIE. I must say, Jess, that I think you have be- 
haved — well — in a— confounded silly way. 

Lapy grssica. ‘That is perfectly understood. 

FREDDIE (solemnly). When a woman once forgets what 
is due— 

LADY JEssicA. Oh, don’t moralise! Rosy, Sir Christo- 
pher, do ask him not to improve the occasion. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. The question is, Freddie, whether you 
will help us in getting Lady Jessica out of this little 
difficulty. 

FREDDIE. Well, I suppose I must join in. 

LADY JEssica. Now, Rosy, do you fully understand — 

sIR CHRIsTtoPHER. I don’t think Ido. What is the exact 
shape which possibility number one has taken —or is 
going to take? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Jess and I had arranged to have a 
little téte-d-téte dinner at Shepperford. Jess got there 
first. I hadn’t arrived. George saw Jess at the win- 
dow, and came in. At that moment Mr. Falkner hap- 
pened to come into the room, and Jess, knowing that 
appearances were against her, was confused, and 
could n’t on the spur of the moment give the right ex- 
planation. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I suppose the waiter will confirm that 
right explanation? 

LADY JEssicA. The waiter? I hadn’t thought of that. 
Waiters wili confirm anything, won’t they? Couldn’t 
you settle with the waiter? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well, I — 

LADY JeEssica. You did have the dinner, you know! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Very well. Ill settle with the waiter. 
[Enter Footman. 

FOOTMAN (announcing). Mrs. Crespin! 

[Enter Mrs. Crespin. Eait Footman. 

MRS. CRESPIN (shows a little surprise at seeing them all, 
then goes very affectionately to Lady Rosamund). 
Good-morning, dear. Good-morning, Sir Christopher. 
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(Sir Christopher bows. To Freddie.) I’ve seen you. 
(Goes to Lady Jessica.) Good-morning, dearest. 
[ Kisses her. 
LADY JESsIcA. Good-morning, dearest. 
[ Kisses her. 

MRS. CRESPIN (to Lady Jessica; looking anziously at her). 
You’re looking pale and worried. 

LADY sEsstcA. Me? Ohno, I’m sure I don’t, do I? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Not to masculine eyes. 

MRS, CRESPIN (to Lady Rosamund). Dear, I’ve lost the 
address of that cook. Would you mind writing it out 
again? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Certainly. 

[Goes to writing-table and writes. 

MRS. CRESPIN (to Lady Jessica). What’s the matter with 
our dear friend George Nepean? 

LADY JxEssicaA. Matter? 

MRS. CRESPIN. I ran against him in a post-office on my 
way from Paddington just now. 

LADY Jessica. Yes? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Your husband is quite well, I hope? 

LaDy JEssica. My husband? Oh, quite! He always is 
quite well. Why? 

MRS. CRESPIN. George Nepean seemed so strange. 

LADY JEssica. How? 

MRS. CRESPIN. He said he was going to Paddington to 
meet your husband — and he made so much of it. 

LaDy Jessica. Ah! You see, my husband is a big man, 

so naturally George would make much of it. 

MRS. CRESPIN. I always used to go to the station to 

meet my husband — when I had one. 

LaDY Jessica (a little triumphantly). Ah, Rosy and I 
know better than to kill our husbands with too much 
kindness. 

mrs. crEesPIN. Still, I think husbands need a little 
pampering — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Not at all. The brutes are so easily 
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spoilt. A little overdose of sweetness, a little extra at- 
tention from a wife to her husband, and life is never the 
same again! 

FREDDIE (who has been waiting eagerly to get a word in). 
I suppose you didn’t mention anything to George 
Nepean about our dining with you last evening? 

MRS. CRESPIN (alert). Did I? Let me see! Yes! Yes! 
I did mention that you were over. Why? 

[ They all look at each other. 

FREDDIE. Oh, nothing, nothing! 

MRS. CRESPIN. I’m so sorry. Does it matter much? 

LaDy Jessica. Not in the least. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, not in the least. 

FREDDIE. Not in the least. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Not at all. 

MRS. CRESPIN. I’m afraid I made a mistake. 

LADY ROSAMUND. How? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Your husband — 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, my dear, what does it matter 
what my Freddie says or does or thinks, eh, Freddie? 
(Frowning angrily aside at Freddie.) 'There’s the ad- 
dress of the cook. 

[Giving the paper on which she has been writing. 

MRS. CRESPIN. Thank you so much. Good-morning, 
dearest. 
| Kiss. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Good-morning, dearest. 

[ Kiss. 

MRS. CRESPIN (going to Lady Jessica). Good-bye, 

dearest. 
[ Kiss. 

LADY JEssicA. Good-bye, dearest. 
[ Kiss. 

MRS. CRESPIN (very sweetly, shaking hands). Good-bye, 
Sir Christopher. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Good-bye. 

MRS. CRESPIN. You are quite sure that I didn’t make a 
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mistake in telling George Nepean that Lady Rosy and 
Mr. Tatton dined with me last evening? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. It was the truth, wasn’t it? 

MRS. CRESPIN. Of course it was. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. One never makes a mistake in speak- 
ing the truth. 

MRS. CRESPIN. Really? That’s a very sweeping asser- 
tion to make. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I base it on my constant experience — 
and practice. 

MRS. CRESPIN. You find it always answers to tell the 
truth? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Invariably. | 

MRS. CRESPIN. I hope it will in this case. Good-bye! 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 

[Exit Mrs. Crespin. They all stand looking at each 
other, nonplussed, Sir Christopher slightly touching his 
head, with perplexed gesture. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Our fib won’t do. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Freddie, you incomparable nincom- 
poop! 

FREDDIE. I like that! If I hadn’t asked her, what would 
have happened? George Nepean would have come in, 
you’d have plumped down on him with your lie, and 
what then? Don’t you think it’s jolly lucky I said 
what I did? | 

‘SIR CHRISTOPHER. It’s lucky in this instance. But if I 
am to embark any further in these imaginative en- 
terprises, I must ask you, Freddie, to keep a silent 
tongue. 

FREDDIE. What for? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well, old fellow, it may be an un- 
palatable truth to you, but you’ll never make a good 
liar. 

FREDDIE. Very likely not. But if this sort of thing is 
going on in my house, I think I ought to. 

LADY ROsAMUND. Oh, do subside, Freddie, do subside! 
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LADY JEssicA. Yes, George—and perhaps Gilbert — 
will be here directly. Oh, will somebody tell me what 
to do? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. We have tried possibility number one. 
It has signally failed. Why not possibility number 
two? 

LADY geEssica. Tell the truth? My husband would never 
believe it! Besides, he threatened that he would n’t 
spare me. And he won’t. No! No! No! Somebody 
dined with me last night, or was going to dine with me, 
and that somebody was a woman. 

[Enter Footman. 

FOOTMAN (announcing). Mrs. Coke! 
[Enter Dolly. 

DOLLY (going to Lady Rosamund). Ah, my dear Lady 
Rosamund — 

[ Hatt Footman. 

LADY JEssICA (goes affectionately and a little hysterically 
to her). Dolly! How good of you! 
[ Kissing her. 

potty. What’s the matter? 

LADY JxEssica. Dolly, you dined with me, or were going 
to dine with me at the Star and Garter at Shepperford 
last evening. Don’t say you can’t, and didn’t, for you 
must and did! 

pouty. Of course I’ll say anything that ’s — necessary. 

LADY JEssica. Oh, you treasure! 

potty. But I don’t understand — 

[Lady Jessica takes her aside and whispers eagerly. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (glancing at Lady Jessica and Dolly). 
Possibility number one — with variations. I’m not re- 
quired any further. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, Sir Christopher, you won’t desert 
us? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Certainly not, if I can be of any use. 
But if this is to be a going concern, don’t you think the 
fewer partners the better? 
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LADY ROSAMUND. Oh, don’t go. You can help us so 
much. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. How? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Your mere presence will be an immense 
moral support to us. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (wncomfortable). Thank you! Thank 
you! 

LADY ROSAMUND. You can come to our assistance when- 
ever we are in the lurch, corroborate us whenever we 
need corroboration — and — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Bolster up generally. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Yes. Besides, everybody knows you 
are such an honourable man. I feel they won’t suspect 
you. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (wncomfortable). Thank you! Thank 
you! 

DoLuy (to Lady Jessica). Very well, dear. I quite under- 
stand. After George went away, you were so upset at 
his suspicions that you came back to town without any 
dinner. Did I stay and have the dinner? 

sIR CHRISTOPHER. No, no. I would n’t go so far as that. 

potty. But what did I do? I must have dined some- 
where, didn’t I? Not that I mind if I didn’t dine 
anywhere. But won’t it seem funny if I didn’t dine 
somewhere? 

LaDy Jessica. I suppose it will. 

potty. Very well then, where did I dine? Do tell me. I 
know I shall get into an awful muddle if I don’t know. 
Where did I dine? 

[Enter Footman. 

FOOTMAN (announcing). Mr. George Nepean. 
[Enter George Nepean. Exit Footman. 

GEORGE (enters very frigidly, bows very coldly. Very 
stiffly). Good-morning, Lady Rosamund! (To the 
others, bowing.) Good-morning. 

LADY ROSAMUND (very cordially). My dear George, don’t 
take that tragic tone. (Insists on shaking hands.) 
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Any one would suppose there was something dreadful 
the matter. I’ve just explained to Sir Christopher 
your mistake of last night. 

creorce. My mistake? 

LaDy gessicaA. You shouldn’t have left so hurriedly, 
George. I sent Mr. Falkner after you to explain. 
Dolly, tell him. 

potty. Jess and I had arranged to have a little dinner 
all by our two selves — 

GEORGE. Indeed! 

potty. There’s nothing strange in that, Sir Christopher? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Not at all. I am sure any person of 
either sex would only be too delighted to dine téte-d- 
téte with you. 

potty. And when I got there, I found poor Jess in an 
awful state. She said you had come into the room and 
had made the most horrid accusations against her, poor 
thing! 

Georce. I made no accusation. 

LADY gEsstca. What did you mean by saying that Gil- 
bert must know? 

crorce. Merely that I should tell him what I saw. 

LADY gxEssicA. And you have told him? 

GEORGE. Yes, on his arrival an hour ago. 

LADY Jessica. Where is he? 

GrorGE. Round at Sloane Street waiting till I have heard 
Lady Rosamund’s explanation. 

LADY ROSAMUND. Well, you have heard it. Or, rather, 
it’s Dolly’s explanation. The whole thing is so ridicu- 
lously simple. I think you ought to beg Jess’s par- 
don. 

cEorGE. I will when I am sure that I have wronged 
her, 

FREDDIE. Oh, come, I say, George! you don’t refuse to 
take a lady’s word — 

LADY ROSAMUND. Freddie, subside! 

DOLLY (to George). Poor Jess was so much upset by 
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what you said that she couldn’t eat any dinner, she 
nearly had hysterics, and when she got a little better, 
she came straight up to town, poor thing! 

GEORGE. What was Mr. Falkner doing there? 

LADY JEssica. He was staying in the hotel and happened 
to come into the room at that moment. 

[A little pause. 

LADY rosaMUND. Is there anything else you would like 
to ask? 

GeorRGE. No. 

LADY ROSAMUND. And you’re quite satisfied? 

GEORGE. The question is not whether I’m satisfied, but 
whether Gilbert will be. Ill go and fetch him. Will 
you excuse me? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (stops him). Nepean, I’m sure you 
don’t wish to embitter your brother and Lady Jessica’s 
whole future life by sowing jealousy and suspicion be- 
tween them. Come, now, like a good fellow, you ’ll 
smooth things over as much as you can. 

cErorGcE. I shall not influence my brother one way or the 
other. He must judge for himself. 

[Exit. Sir Christopher shrugs his shoulders. 

potty (to Lady Jessica). I got through very well, 
didn’t I? 

LaDy Jessica. Yes, dear. Thank you so much. But 
George did n’t seem to believe it, eh? 

FREDDIE. It’s so jolly thin. A couple of women dining 
together! What should a couple of women want to dine 
together for? Oh, it’s too thin, you know! 

LADY JEssica. And you don’t think Gilbert will believe 
it? He must! he must! Oh, I begin to wish that we had 
tried — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Possibility number two. I’m afraid 
it’s too late now. 

LADY geEssicA. Oh, what shall I do? Do you think Gil- 
bert will believe Dolly? 

LADY ROSAMUND. He must if Dolly only sticks to it. 
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potty. Oh, I’ll stick to it. Only I should like to know 
where I dined. Where did I dine? 
[Enter Footman. 

FOoTMAN (to Dolly). If you please, ma’am, Mr. Coke is 
waiting for you below. 

DOLLY (with a scream). Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I’d quite 
forgotten! 

LADY ROsAMUND. What? 

pouty. I arranged to meet Archie here and take him on 
to the dentist’s. (T’o Footman.) Tell Mr. Coke I’ll 
come in a moment. 

(Lait Footman.) 
(To Lady Jessica.) Dear, I must go — 

LADY JeEssica. You can’t! You must stay now and tell 
Gilbert — must n’t she, Sir Christopher? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I’m afraid you must, Mrs. Coke. 
You are our sheet-anchor. 

potty. But what can I tell Archie? 

LADY ROSAMUND. Can’t you put him off, send him away? 

potty. What excuse can I make? He is so fidgety and 
inquisitive. He/’ll insist on knowing everything. No, 
I must go. 

LADY JEssica (desperate). You can’t! You can’t! You 
must stay! Couldn’t we tell Archie and ask him to 
help us? / 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (impatiently to Lady Rosamund). Oh! 

potty. Oh, I wouldn’t tell Archie for the world. He 
would n’t understand. 

[Enter Archibald, im very correct frock-coat, very 
prim and starchy. 

coke. Good-morning, Rosy! Freddie! Sir Christo- 
pher! (Nodding all round.) Now, Dolly, are you 
ready? 

DOLLY. J—I— 

LADY JEssicA. She can’t go, Archie. 

COKE. Can’t go? 

LADY JEssica. She—she isn’t well, 
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coxE. Not well? (Alarmed.) Not influenza again? 

potty. No, not influenza. But I’d rather not go. 

coxE. Oh, nonsense, nonsense! I cannot take the gas 
alone. (T'0 Sir Christopher.) I’ve a terrible dread of 
the gas. I’m sure they’ll give me too much some day. 
Now, Dolly. 

LADY ROSAMUND (to Sir Christopher). Gilbert will be 
here directly. Can’t you get him away? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Coke, your wife isn’t just the thing, 
as you can see. I’ll go to the dentist’s with you. Come 
along! Ill see they give you the right dose. 

COKE (resisting). No. My wife is the proper person to 
go to the dentist with me, and see that the gas is rightly 
administered. Come, Dolly! 

LADY JEssica (comes desperately to Coke). Dolly can’t 
go! 

coke. Why not? 

LADY JEssica. She must stay here and tell Gilbert that 
she dined with me last evening. 

coxe. Tell Gilbert that she dined with you last evening! 
What for? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (aside to Lady Rosamund). We’re 
taking too many partners into this concern. 

coke. She dined with me. Why should she tell Gilbert 
she dined with you? 

LADY Jessica. If you must know, I was coming to the 
station from Barbara’s, and I must have taken the 
wrong turning — 

COKE (very suspicious). The wrong turning — 

LADY JEssica. Yes, for instead of finding myself at the 
station, I found myself at the Star and Garter. 

coxE. The Star and Garter! 

LADY Jessica. And as I was frightfully hungry, I asked 
Mr. Falkner to give me a little dinner. 

coxE. A little dinner. 

LADY JeEsstca. George Nepean happened to come in, and 
seeing the dinner things laid, actually suspected me of 
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dining with Mr. Falkner! And he has told Gilbert, and 
don’t you see —if Dolly will only say that it was she 
who was dining with me — don’t you see? 

coxg. No, I don’t. I cannot lend myself to anything of 
the sort. And I expressly forbid Dolly to say that she 
dined with you. 

LADY JEssicA. But she has said so. She has just told 
George Nepean. 

coxe. Told George Nepean! 

potty. I couldn’t leave poor Jess in a scrape. And now 
I have said so, I must stick to it, mustn’t I? You 
wouldn’t have me tell another one now? 

coxE. Well, I’m surprised! Really, I consider it quite 
disgraceful. 

FREDDIE. Look here, Coke, we can’t let Gilbert think that 
Jess was dining with Falkner, can we? He’d only 
make a howling scandal, and drag us all into it. We’ve 
got to say something. I know it’s jolly thin, but can 
you think of a better one? 

coxE. No, and I decline to have anything to do with 
this! I should have thought my character was too well 
known for me to be asked to a—a— _ It is too dis- 
graceful! I will not lend my countenance to anything 
of the kind! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Very well then, will you please take 
yourself off and leave us to manage the affair ourselves? 

coke. No, I will not forfeit my self-respect, I will not 
permit my wife to forfeit her self-respect by taking 
part in these proceedings. Really, it is—it is—it is 
too disgraceful. 

[Lady Jessica suddenly bursts into tears, sobs violently. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (comes up to him, very calm, touches 
him on the shoulder). Coke, I assure you that theoreti- 
cally I have as great an objection to lying as you or 
any man living. But Lady Jessica has acted a little 
foolishly. No more. Of that I am sure. If you con- 
sent to hold your tongue, I think Gilbert Nepean will 
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accept your wife’s explanation and the affair will blow 
over. If, however, you insist on the truth coming out, 
what will happen? You will very likely bring about a 
rupture between them, you may possibly place Lady 
Jessica in a position where she will have no alternative 
but to take a fatal plunge, and you will drag yourself 
and your wife into a very unpleasant family scandal. 
That’s the situation. 

coke. But it places me in a very awkward position. 
No, really, I cannot consent— I’m an honourable 
man. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. So are we all, all honourable men. 
The curious thing is that ever since the days of the 
Garden of Eden, women have had a knack of impaling 
us honourable men on dilemmas of this kind, where the 
only alternative is to be false to the truth or false to 
them. In this instance I think we may very well keep 
our mouths shut without suffering any violent pangs 
of conscience about the matter. Come now! 

COKE (overwhelmed). Well, understand me—if I con- 
sent to keep my mouth shut, I must not be supposed to 
countenance what is going on. That is quite under- 
stood? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, quite! Quite! We?’ll consider 
you as strictly neutral. 

COKE (rising up, violently). No! On second thoughts, I 
really cannot. I cannot! 

LADY ROSAMUND. Very well! Then will you go away and 
leave us to manage it as we can? 

coke. And I had arranged to take the gas so comfort- 
ably this morning. It’s most unfair to place me in a 
position of this kind. I must protest —I really — 
[Enter Footman. 

FOOTMAN (announcing). Mr. Gilbert Nepean. Mr. 
George Nepean. 

coke. Oh! 

[Enter Gilbert and George Nepean. Exit Footman. 
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LADY ROSAMUND (advances very cordially to Gilbert, who 
does not respond). Good-morning, Gilbert. 

GILBERT. Good-morning. Good-morning, Coke. 

COKE (very uncomfortable). Good-morning. 

GILBERT (nodding). Freddie! Deering! (Looks at Lady 
Jessica, who looks at him. They do not speak. Pause, 
looking rownd.) I thought I was coming here for a 
private explanation. 

[Sir Christopher starts to leave the room. Lady Rosa- 
mund catches him by his coat-tails and brings him back. 

LADY ROSAMUND. No, Sir Christopher. If Gilbert is de- 
termined to carry this any further, we shall need the 
unbiassed testimony of an impartial friend, so that 
everybody may know exactly what did occur. Please 
stay. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (puts down hat. To himself). Whew! 
LADY ROSAMUND. Gilbert, don’t be foolish. Everybody 
here knows all about the stupid affair of last evening. 
GILBERT. Everybody here knows? Well, I don’t. I shall 

be glad to be informed. 
[ Looks round. 
[Coke shows symptoms of great discomfort. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Nepean, I’m sure you don’t wish to 
make any more than is necessary of Lady Jessica’s 
trifling indiscretion — 

GILBERT. I wish to make no more of it than the truth, 
and I’ll take care that nobody makes less of it. Now 
— (to Lady Jessica, very furiously) — you were dining 
with this fellow Falkner last evening? 

LADY Jessica No. 

GILBERT. No? Then whom did you dine with? 

LADY JEssica. If you speak like that, I shan’t answer 
you. 

GILBERT. Will you tell me what I ask? 

LADY JEssica. No! 

GILBERT. No, you won’t? Perhaps, as you all know, 
somebody else will oblige me. Coke — 
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COKE (most uncomfortable). Really, I—I don’t know 
all the particulars, and I would prefer not to be mixed 
up in your private affairs. 

GILBERT. Deering— you? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. My dear fellow, I only know what I’ve 
heard, and hearsay evidence is proverbially untrust- 
worthy. Now, if I may offer you a little advice, if I 
were you, I should gently take Lady Jessica by the hand, 
I should gently lead her home, I should gently use all 
those endearing little arts of persuasion and entreaty 
which a husband may legitimately use to his wife, and I 
should gently beguile her into telling me the whole truth. 
I should believe everything she told me, I should n’t 
listen to what anybody else said, and I should mever 
mention the matter again. Now, do as I tell you, and 
you ’ll be a happy man to-morrow, and for the rest of 
your life. 

[ Pause. 

GILBERT (looks at Lady Jessica). No. (Sir Christopher 
shrugs his shoulders.) I came here for an explanation, 
and I won’t go till I’ve got it. 

LADY ROsAMUND. My dear Gilbert, we’re patiently wait- 
ing to give you an explanation, if you’ll only listen to 
it. Dolly, do tell him how it all happened, and let him 
see what a donkey he is making of himself. 

potty. Yes, Gilbert, I wish you wouldn’t get in these 
awful tempers. You frighten us so that in a very little 
while we shan’t know whether we’re speaking the truth 

‘or whether we’re not. 

GILBERT. Go on! 

potty. Jess and I had arranged to have a little téte-a- 
téte dinner at Shepperford and talk over old times, 
all by our two selves (Coke gets very uncomfortable) 
—hadn’t we, Jess? Rosy, you heard us arranging 
it all? 

LADY ROsAMUND. Yes, on the last night you were at our 
place. 
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potty. Yes. Well, Jess got there first, and then Mr. 
Falkner happened to come into the room, and then 
George happened to come in and would n’t wait to listen 
to Jess’s explanation, would he, Jess? - Well, when I 
got there, I found Jess in strong hysterics, poor old 
dear! I couldn’t get her round for ever so long. And 
as soon as she was better she came straight up to town. 
And that’s all. 
[ Pause. 

GILBERT. And what did you do? 

DOLLY (very nervous). I came up to town too. 

GILBERT. Without any dinner? 

potty. No—I— 

GILBERT. Where did you dine? 

potty. I didn’t really dine anywhere — not to say dine. 
I had some cold chicken and a little tongue when I got 
home — (pause) — and a tomato salad. 

COKE (very much shocked at Dolly). Oh, of all the — 
[ Str Christopher nudges him to be quiet. 

GILBERT. Coke, what do you know of this? 

coxE. Well—TI know what Dolly has just told you. 

GILBERT. You allow your wife to dine out alone? 

coxE. Yes— yes—on certain occasions. 

GILBERT. And you kmew of this arrangement? 

COKE. Yes—at least, no—not before she told me of it. 
But after she told me, I did know. 

GEORGE. But Jessica said that she expected a small 
party. 

pouty. I was the small party. 

GILBERT (to Coke). What time did Dolly get home last 
evening? 

cokE. Eh? Well, about — 

potty. A little before nine. 

ceorGE. Impossible! I was at Shepperford after half- 
past seven. If Lady Jessica had hysterics, and you 
stayed with her, you could scarcely have reached Ken- 
sington before nine, 
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potty. Well, perhaps it was ten. Yes, it was ten. 

GILBERT. Coke, were you at home last evening when your 
wife got back? 

coxe. I? No—vyes, yes—no—not precisely. 

GILBERT (growing indignant). Surely you must know 
whether you were at home or not when your wife re- 
turned ? 

coke. No, I don’t. And I very much object to being 
cross-questioned in this manner. I’ve told you all I 
know, and—I—JI withdraw from the whole business. 
Now, Dolly, are you ready? 

GILBERT. No, stop! I want to get at the bottom of this 
and I will. (Coming furiously to Lady Jessica.) Once 
more, will you give me your version of this cock-and- 
bull story? 

[Enter Footman. 

FOOTMAN (announcing). Mr. Falkner! 

GILBERT. Ah! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Nepean! Nepean! Control yourself! 
[Enter Falkner. Exit Footman. 

GILBERT. Let me be, Deering. (Going to Falkner.) You 
were at Shepperford last evening. My wife was there 
with you? 

FALKNER. I was at Shepperford last evening. Lady 
Jessica was there. She was dining with Lady Rosa- 
mund — 

LADY ROSAMUND. No! No! 

GILBERT. Lady Jessica was dining with Lady Rosa- 
mund? 

FALKNER. I understood her to say so, did I not, Lady 
Rosamund? 

LADY ROSAMUND. No! No! It was Mrs. Coke who was 
dining with Lady Jessica. 

FALKNER. ‘Then I misunderstood you. Does it matter? 

GILBERT. Yes. I want to know what the devil you were 
doing there? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Nepean! Nepean! 
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GILBERT. Do you hear? What the devil were you doing 
there? Will you tell me, or— 

[Tries to get at Falkner. Sir Christopher holds him 
back. 

LADY JEssica (rises very quietly). Myr. Falkner, tell my 
husband the truth. 

FALKNER. But, Lady Jessica — 

LADY gEssicA. Yes, if you please —the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Tell him all. I 
wish it. 

GILBERT. You hear what she says. Now then, the truth 
—and be damned to you! 

FALKNER (looks around, then after a pause, with great 
triumph). I love Lady Jessica with all my heart and 
soul! I asked her to come to me at Shepperford last 
evening. She came. Your brother saw us and left us. 
The next moment Lady Rosamund came, and she had 
scarcely gone when the maid came with your telegram 
and took Lady Jessica back to town. If you think there 
was anything more on your wife’s side than a passing 
folly and amusement at my expense, you will wrong her. 
If you think there is anything less on my side than the 
deepest, deepest, deepest love and worship, you will 
wrong me. Understand this: she is guiltless. Be sure 
of that. And now you’ve got the truth, and be damned 
to you. (Goes to door at back— turns.) If you want 
me, you know where to find me. (To Lady Jessica.) 
Lady Jessica, I am at your service — always! 

[Ewit Falkner at back. They all look at each other. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (very softly to himself). Possibility 
number two — with a vengeance! 


CURTAIN 


ACT IV 


Scene. Drawing-room in Sir Christopher’s flat in 
Victoria Street. Left, at back, a large recess, taking up 
half the stage. The right half is taken up by an inner 
room furnished as library and smoking-room. Curtains 
dividing library from drawing-room. Door up stage, left. 
A table down stage, right. The roomis in great confusion, 
with portmanteau open, clothes, etc., scattered over the 
floor; articles which an officer gomg to Central Africa 
might want are lying about. Time: night, about half-past 
nine o’clock. 

Sir Christopher and Taplin are busy packing. 

Ring at door. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. See who it is, Taplin; and come back 
and finish packing the moment I am disengaged. 

[Eait Taplin. He re-enters in a few moments, show- 

ing in Beatrice im evening dress. Sir Christopher goes 

to her, and shakes hands cordially. Exit Taplin. 

BEATRICE. I was out dining when you called, But I got 
your message and I came on at once. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I couldn’t wait. I had to come back 
and pack. (Going on with his packing.) Ihaven’t one 

_ half-moment to spare. 

BEATRICE. When do you start? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. ‘To-morrow morning. It’s very ur- 
gent. I’ve been at the War Office all the afternoon. 
You'll excuse my going on with this. I’ve three most 
important duties to fulfil to-night. 

BEATRICE. What are they? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (packing). I’ve got to pack. I’ve got 
to persuade Ned to come out there with me —if I can. 
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And I’ve got (looking straight at her) to make you 
promise to be my wife when I come home again. 

BEATRICE. Oh, Kit, you know what I’ve told you so 
often! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (packing always). Yes, and you’re tell- 
ing it me again, and wasting my time when every mo- 
ment is gold. Ah, dear, forgive me; you know I think 
you’re worth the wooing. And you know I’m the man 
to woo you. And you know I’m ready to spend three, 
five, seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years in winning 
you. But if you’d only say “ Yes” this minute, and let 
me pack and see Ned, you’d save me such a lot of 
trouble. And Ill do all the love-making when I come 
back, 

BEATRICE. Where is Ned? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Playing the fool for Lady Jessica. 
There never was but one woman in this world that was 
worth playing the fool for, and I’m playing the fool for 
her. I’ve sent for Ned to come here. That’s a digres- 
sion. Come back to brass-tacks. You’ll be my wife 
when I come home? 

BEATRICE. Let me think it over, Kit. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No. You’ve had plenty of time for 
that. I can’t allow you to think it over any longer. 

BEATRICE. But it means so much to me. Let me write to 
you out there? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (very determinedly). No. (Leaves his 
packing, takes out his watch.) It’s ‘a little too bad of 
you when I’m so pressed. Now, I can only give you 
five minutes, and it must absolutely be fixed up in that 
time. (With great tenderness and passion.) Come, 
my dear, dear chum, what makes you hesitate to give 
yourself to me? You want me to come well out of this, 
don’t you? 

BEATRICE. You know I do! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Then you don’t love your country if 
you won’t have me. Once give me your promise, and 
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it will give me the pluck of fifty men! Don’t you know 
that if I’m sure of you [ shall carry everything before 
me? 

BEATRICE. Will you? Will you? But if you were to 
die — 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I won’t die if you’re waiting to be my 
wife when I come home. And you will? You will? I 
won’t hear anything but “ Yes.” You shan’t move one 
inch till you ’ve said “ Yes.” Now! say it! Say “Yes!” 
Say “ Yes ”—do you hear? 

BEATRICE (throwing herself into his arms). Yes! Yes! 
Yes! Take me! Take me! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (kissing her very reverently). My wife 
when I come home again. 

[A pause. 

BEATRICE. You know, Kit, I can love very deeply. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. And so you shall, when I come home 
again. And so will I when I come home again. (Look- 
ing at his watch.) A minute and a quarter! I must 
get on with my packing. 

BEATRICE. Kit, there will be some nursing and other 
woman’s work out there? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Yes, I suppose — 

BEATRICE. Ill come with you. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Very well. How long will it take you 
to pack? 

BEATRICE. Half an hour. 

sIR CHRIsToPHER. All right! I must wait here for Ned. 
Come back and have some supper by-and-bye. 

BEATRICE. Yes— in half an hour. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. We might be married at Cairo—on 
our way out? 

BEATRICE. Just as you please. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Or before we start to-morrow morning. 

BEATRICE. Will there be time? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, I’ll make time. 

[Enter Taplin. 
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rapuin. Mr..Gilbert Nepean is below, Sir Christopher. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (glancing at his packing). Show him 
up, Taplin. 

(Lait Taplin.) 
(Holding Beatrice’s hand). To-morrow morning, 
then? 

BEATRICE. Yes, I’ve given you some trouble to win me, 
Kit? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No more than you’re worth. 

BeaTRicE, I’ll give you none now you have won 
me. 

[Enter Taplin. 

TAPLIN (announcing). Mr. Gilbert Nepean. 
[Enter Gilbert Nepean. Exit Taplin. 

BEATRICE. How d’ ye do? 

GILBERT. How d’ ye do? 

[Shaking hands. 

BEATRICE. And good-bye. (T'o Sir Christopher.) No, 
I won’t have you come down all those stairs, indeed I 
won’t. Au revoir. 

[ Eait Beatrice. 

GILBERT. Excuse my coming at this hour. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I’m rather pressed. What can I do 
for you? 

GILBERT. I have been down to Shepperford this after- 
noon. It seems you dined there last evening. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I did. 

GILBERT. I want to get all the evidence. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. What for? 

GILBERT. ‘To guide me in my future action. Deering, 
I trust you. Can I take that fellow’s word that my wife 
is guiltless? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I’m sure you can. 

GILBERT. How do you know? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Because he’d give his head to tell you 
that she is not. 

GILBERT. Why? 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER. It would give him the chance he is 
waiting for—to take her off your hands. 

GILBERT. ‘Take her off my hands— he’s waiting for that? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Don’t you see he is? And don’t you 
see that you’re doing your best to make him successful? 

GILBERT. How? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Don’t think, when you’ve married a 
woman, that you can sit down and neglect her. You 
can’t. You’ve married one of the most charming women 
in London, and when a man has married a charming 
woman, if he doesn’t continue to make love to her, some 
other man will. Such are the sad ways of humankind! 
How have you treated Lady Jessica? 

GILBERT. But do you suppose I will allow my wife to go 
out dining with other men? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. The best way to avoid that is to take 
her out to dinner yourself — and to give her a good one. 
Have you dined to-night? 

GILBERT. Dined? No! I can’t dine till I know what to 
believe. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. The question is, what do you want to 
believe? If you want to believe her innocent, take the 
facts as they stand. If you want to believe her guilty, 
continue to treat her as you are doing, and you’ll very 
soon have plenty of proof. And let me tell you, nobody 
will pity you. Do you want to believe her innocent? 

citBertT. Of course I do. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Where is she? 

GILBERT. I don’t know— at home, I suppose. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Go home to her—don’t say one word 
about what has happened, and invite her out to the very 
best dinner that London can provide. 

GILBERT. But after she has acted as she has done? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. My dear fellow, she’s only a woman. 
I never met but one woman that was worth taking seri- 
ously. What are they? A kind of children, you know. 
Humour them, play with them, buy them the toys they 
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cry for, but don’t get angry with them. They ’re not 
worth it, except one! Now I must get on with my 
packing. 

[Sir Christopher sets to work packing. Gilbert walks 
up and down the room, biting his nails, deliberating; 
after a moment or two, he speaks. 

GILBERT. Perhaps you’re right, Deering. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, I know I am! 

GILBERT. I’ll go to her. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (busy packing). Make haste, or you 
may be too late. 

[Gilbert goes to door. At that moment enter Taplin. 

TAPLIN (announcing). Mr. Falkner. 

[Enter Falkner. Exit Taplin. 
[Gilbert and Falkner stand for a moment looking at 
each other. Exit Gilbert; Falkner looks after him, 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Well? 

FALKNER (very elated). You want to see me? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Yes. You seem excited. 

FALKNER. I’ve had some good news. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. What? 

FALKNER. ‘The best. She loves me. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Youve seen her? 

FALKNER. No. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Written to her? 

FALKNER. Yes. I’ve just had this answer. 

[Taking out letter. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Where is she? 

FALKNER. Still at her sister’s. (Reading.) “TI shall 
never forget the words you spoke this morning. You 
were right in saying that your love would not be wasted. 
I have learned at last what it is worth. You said you 
would be at my service always. Do not write again. 
Wait till you hear from me, and the moment I send for 
you, come to me.” I knew I should win her at last, and 
I shall! 


SIR CHRISTOPHER. Aprés? 
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FALKNER. What does it matter? If I can persuade her, 
I shall take her out to Africa with me. 

sIR CHRIsTOPHER. Africa? Nonsense! There’s only 
one woman in the world that’s any use in that part of 
the globe, and I’m taking her out myself. 

FALKNER. Beatrice. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. We are to be married to-morrow 
morning. 

FALKNER. I congratulate you— with all my heart. 
[Shaking hands warmly. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Thank you. (Pause.) You’ll come 
with us, Ned? 

FALKNER. If she will come too. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Oh, we can’t have her. 

FALKNER. Why not? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. In the first place, she’d be very much 
in the way. In the second place — it’s best to be frank 
— Lady Deering will not recognize Lady Jessica. 

FALKNER. Very well. (Turns on heel. Very curtly.) 
Good-night, Kit! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. No. Ned, you’re still up that ever- 
lasting cul-de-sac— playing the lover to a married 
woman, and I’ve got to drag you out of it. 

FALKNER. It’s no use, Kit. My mind is made up. Let 
me go. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. ‘To the devil with Lady Jessica? No, 
I’m going to stop you. 

FALKNER., Ah, you'll stop me! tee 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. There was a time when one whisper 
would have done it. (Whispers.) Duty. You know 
that you ’re the only man who can treat peaceably with 
the chiefs. You know that your going out may save 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of lives. 

FALKNER. I’m not sure of that. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You’re not sure? Well, then, try it 
—put it to the test. But you know there’s every 
chance. You know the whole country is waiting for 
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you to declare yourself. You know that you have a 
splendid chance of putting the crown on your life’s 
work, and you know that if you don’t seize it, it will be 
because you stay here skulking after her! 

FALKNER, Skulking! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. What do you call it? What will 
everybody call it? Ned, you’ve faced the most horrible 
death day after day for months. You’ve done some of 
the bravest things out there that have been done by any 
Englishman in this generation; but if you turn tail now, 
there’s only one word will fit you to the end of your 
days, and that word is “ Coward!” 

FALKNER. Coward! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Coward! And there’s only one epi- 
taph to be written on you by-and-bye — “ Sold his hon- 
our, his fame, his country, his duty, his conscience, his 
all, for a petticoat!” 

FALKNER. Very well, then, when I die, write that over 
me. I tell you this, Kit, if I can only win her—and I 
shall, I shall, I feel it — she’ll leave that man and come 
to me; and then!—TI don’t care one snap of the fingers 
if Africa is swept bare of humanity from Cairo to Cape 
Town, and from Teneriffe to Zanzibar! Now argue 
with me after that! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Argue with you? NotI! But I wish | 
there was some way of kidnapping fools into sense and 
reason and locking them up there for the rest of their 
lives. 

[Enter Taplin. 

TAPLIN (announcing). Lady Jessica Nepean, Lady Rosa- 

mund Tatton. 
[Enter Lady Jessica and Lady Rosamund. Exit Taplin. 
[Lady Jessica shows delighted surprise at seeing Falk- 
ner, goes to him cordially. Lady Rosamund tries to 
stop Lady Jessica from going to Falkner. 

LADY Jessica (to Falkner). I didn’t: expect to find you 
here. : 
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FALKNER. I am waiting for you. 

LADY ROSAMUND (imterposing). No, Jess, no. Sir 
Christopher! (Aside to him.) Help me to get her 
away from him. 

[Lady Jessica and Falkner are talking vigorously to- 
gether. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. One moment. Perhaps we may as well 
get this little matter fixed up here and now. (Takes 
out watch, looking ruefully at his packing.) Lady 
Jessica, may I ask what has happened since I left you 
this morning? 

LaDy Jessica. Nothing. My husband went away in a 
rage. I’ve stayed with Rosy all day. | 

LADY ROSAMUND. We’ve been talking it all over. 

LADY JEssica. Oh, we’ve been talking it all over— 
(gesture) — and over and over, till I’m thoroughly — 
seasick of it! 

LADY ROsAMUND. And so I persuaded her to come and 
talk it over with you. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (glancing at his packing, to Lady 
Jessica). You can’t arrive at a decision? 

Lapy geEssica. Oh, yes, I can; only Rosy won’t let me act 
on it. 

LADY RosAMUND. I should think not. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. What is your decision? 

LADY gEssica. I don’t mind for myself. I feel that 
everything is in a glorious muddle, and I don’t care 
how I get out of it, or whether I get out of it at 
all. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. But on the whole the best way of get- 
ting out of it is to run away with Mr. Falkner? 

Lavy gessicA. Mr. Falkner has behaved splendidly to 
me. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. He has! He’s a brick! And I’m 
quite sure that in proposing to ruin your reputation, 
and make you miserable for life, he is actuated by the 
very best intentions. 
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Lapy Jessica. I don’t care whether I’m happy or miser- 
able for the rest of my life. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You don’t care now, but you will to- 
morrow, and next week, and next year, and all the years 
after. 

LADY sxEssicaA. No, I shan’t! I won’t! 

FALKNER. I’Il take care, Lady Jessica, that you never 
regret this step. Your mind is quite made up? 

LADY JEssica. Yes, quite. 

FALKNER. Then no more need be said. 

[Offers arm. Gesture of despair from Lady Rosamund. 
Sir Christopher soothes her. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. One moment, Ned! (T'akes out his 
watch, looks ruefully at his packing, half aside.) 
Good Lord! when shall I get on with my packing? 
(Puts watch in pocket; faces Falkner and Lady Jessica 
very resolutely.) Now! I’ve nothing to say in the 
abstract against running away with another man’s 
wife! There may be planets where it is not only the 
highest ideal morality, but where it has the further ad- 
vantage of being a practical way of carrying on society. 
But it has this one fatal defect in our country —it won’t 
work! You know what we English are, Ned. We’re 
not a bit better than our neighbours, but, thank God! 
We do pretend we are, and we do make it hot for any-_ 
Body who disturbs that holy pretence. And take my 
word for it, my dear Lady Jessica, my dear Ned, it 
won’t work. You know it’s not an original experiment 
you’re making. It has been tried before. Have you 
ever known it to be successful? Lady Jessica, think of 
the brave pioneers who have gone before you in this 
enterprise. They’ve all perished, and their bones 
whiten the anti-matrimonial shore. Think of them! 
Charley Gray and Lady Rideout —flitting shabbily 
about the Continent at cheap table d’hétes and gambling 
clubs, rubbing shoulders with all the blackguards and 
demi-mondaines of Europe. Poor old Fitz and his 
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beauty—-moping down at Farnhurst, cut by the 
county, with no single occupation except to nag and 
rag each other to pieces from morning to night. Billy 
Dover and Polly Atchison — 

LADY JEssica (indignant). Well! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER —cut in for fresh partners in three 
weeks. That old idiot, Sir Bonham Dancer — paid five 
thousand pounds damages for being saddled with the 
professional strong man’s wife. George Nuneham and 
Mrs. Sandys — George is conducting a tramcar in New 
York, and Mrs. Sandys — Lady Jessica, you knew Mrs. 
Sandys, a delicate, sweet little creature, I’ve met her at 
your house— she drank herself to death, and died in a 
hospital. Not encouraging, is it? Marriage may be 
disagreeable, it may be unprofitable, it may be ridicu- 
lous; but it isn’t as bad as that! And do you think the 
experiment is going to be successful in your case? Not 
a bit of it! No. Ned, hear me out. (Turns to Lady 
Jessica.) First of all, there will be the shabby scandal 
and dirty business of the divorce court. You won’t like 
that. It isn’t nice! You won’t like it. After the 
divorce court, what is Ned to do with you? Take you 
to Africa? Ido implore you, if you hope for any hap- 
piness in that state to which it is pleasing Falkner and 
Providence to call you, I do implore you, don’t go out 
to Africa with him. You’d never stand the climate and 
the hardships, and you’d bore each other to death in a 
week. But if you don’t go out to Africa, what are you 
to do? Stay in England, in society? Everybody will 
cut you. Take a place in the country? Think of poor 
old Fitz down at Farnhurst! Go abroad? Think of 
Charley Gray and Lady Rideout. Take any of the 
other dozen alternatives, and find yourself stranded in 
some shady hole or corner, with the one solitary hope 
and ambition of somehow wriggling back into respecta- 
bility. That’s your side of it, Lady Jessica. As for 
Ned here, what is to become of him? (Angry gesture 
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from Falkner.) Yes, Ned, I know you don’t want to 
hear, but I’m going to finish. Turn away your head. 
This is for Lady Jessica. He’s at the height of his 
career, with a great and honourable task in front of 
him. If you turn him aside, you’ll not only wreck and 
ruin your own life and reputation, but you’ll wreck and 
ruin his. You won’t! You won’t! His interests, his 
duty, his honour all lie out there. If you care for him, 
don’t keep him shuffling and malingering here. Send 
him out with me to finish his work like the good, splen- 
did fellow he is. Set him free, Lady Jessica, and go 
back to your home. Your husband has been here. He’s 
sorry for what is past, and he has promised to treat you 
more kindly in the future. He’s waiting at home to 
take you out. You missed a very good dinner last 
night. Don’t miss another to-night. I never saw a man 
in a better temper than your husband. Go to him, and 
do, once for all, have done with this other folly. Do 
believe me, my dear Ned, my dear Lady Jessica, before 
it is too late, do believe me, it won’t work, it won’t work, 
it won’t work! 
[A little pause. 

LADY Jsessica. I think you’re the most horrid man I 
ever met! 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Because I’ve told you the truth. 

LADY JEssica. Yes, that’s the worst of it! It is the 
truth. 

LADY ROSAMUND. It’s exactly what I’ve been telling her 
all the afternoon. 

FALKNER. Lady Jessica, I want to speak to you alone. 

LADY JEssicA. What’s the use? We’ve got to part. 

FALKNER. No! No! 

LADY Jessica. Yes, my friend. I won’t ruin your career. 
We’ve got to part: and the fewer words the better. 

FALKNER. I can’t give you up. 

LADY JEssica. You must! Perhaps it’s best. You can 
always cherish your fancy portrait of me, and you'll 
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never find out how very unlike me it is. And I shall 
read about you in the newspapers and be very proud — 
and— Come along, Rosy! 

[Going off. Falkner is gomg after her. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (stopping him). It can answer no pur- 
pose, Ned. 

FALKNER. What the devil has it got to do with you? 
You’ve taken her from me. Leave her to me for a few 
minutes. Lady Jessica, I claim to speak to you alone. 

LADY gxEssica. It can only be to say “Good-bye.” 

FALKNER. I?ll never say it. 

Lapy Jessica. Then I must. Good-bye! 

FALKNER. No—say it to me alone. 

LaDy Jessica. It can only be that — no more — 

FALKNER. Say it to me alone. 

[ Pointing to curtains. 

LADY Jessica. Rosy, wait for me. I won’t be a minute. 
| Goes to Falkner. Lady Rosamund makes a little move- 
ment to stop her. Str Christopher by a gesture silences 
Lady Rosamund and allows Lady Jessica to pass 
through the curtaims where Falkner has preceded her. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (to Lady Jessica). Remember, his fu- 
ture is at stake as well as yours. Only the one word. 

LADY JESSICA (as she passes through curtains). Only the 
one word. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (to Lady Rosamund). You’ll excuse 
my packing. I’ve not a moment to waste. 

[Enter Taplin. 

TAPLIN. Mr. Gilbert Nepean, Sir Christopher; he says 
he must see you. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. You didn’t say Lady Jessica was 
here? 

TAPLIN. No, Sir Christopher. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. I’ll come to him, 

[Exit Taplin. Lady Rosamund passes between the cur- 
tains. Sir Christopher is going to door; meets Gilbert 
Nepean, who enters very excitedly. 
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GILBERT (off, left). Deering! Deering, she’s not at home! 
She’s not at her sister’s. You don’t think she has gone 
to that fellow? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Make yourself easy. She is coming 
back to you. 

cILBERT. Where is she? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Will you let me take a message to 
her? May I tell her that for the future you will treat 
her with every kindness and consideration? 

GILBERT. Yes—vyes. Say—oh—tell her what you 
please. Say I know I’ve behaved like a bear. Tell her 
I’m sorry, and if she’ll come home, Ill do my best to 
make her happy in future. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. And (taking out watch) it’s rather 
too late for dinner; may I suggest an invitation to 
supper? 

GILBERT. Yes— yes. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (calls). Lady Rosamund — 

[Lady Rosamund enters. 

GILBERT. You— 

[Gomg towards curtains. Sir Christopher mtercepts 
him. 

LADY ROSAMUND. We stepped over to ask Sir Christo- 
pher’s advice. . 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. And, strange to say, they ’ve taken it. 

GILBERT (trying to get to curtains). Where is Jessica? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (stopping him). No. I’m to take the 

message. Lady Jessica, your husband is waiting to take 
you to supper. You’ve only just time to go home and 
dress. 
[Lady Jessica draws curtains aside, turns and throws 
a last agonized adiew to Falkner, who stands speechless 
and helpless. Lady Jessica then controls her features 
and comes out to Gilbert. The curtains close. 

GILBERT. Will you come home and dress and go to the 
Savoy to supper? 

[ Offering arm. 
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Lapy Jessica. Delighted. 
[Taking his arm. 

GILBERT. And you, Rosy? 

LADY ROSAMUND. I can’t. (Lookmg at watch.) It’s 
nearly ten o’clock! Good-night, Sir Christopher. 
Good-night, dearest. (Kissing Lady Jessica.) Good- 
night, Gilbert. Take care of her, or you’ll lose her. 
Excuse my running away; I must get back to my poor 
old Freddie. 

[Exit Lady Rosamund. Falkner’s face appears through 
the curtams. Lady Jessica sees it. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Good-night, Lady Jessica, and good- 
bye! 

LADY JEssica. Good-night, Sir Christopher, and— (at 
Falkner) one last good-bye. 

[She looks towards curtains as if about to break away 
from Gilbert and go to Falkner. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Good-night, Nepean! 

GILBERT. Good-night, Deering. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER. Try and keep her. She’s worth the 
keeping. 

GILBERT. I[’ll try. 

[Exeunt Lady Jessica and Gilbert. Sir Christopher 
goes towards door with them; Falkner comes forward m 
great despair, from curtains, throws himself into chair 
against table, buries his face in his hands. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (goes to him very affectionately). 
Come! Come! My dear old Ned! This will never do! 
And all for a woman! They’re not worth it. (Aside, 
softly.) Except one! They’re not worth it. Come, 
buckle on your courage! There’s work in front of you, 
and fame, and honour! And I must take you out and 
bring you back with flying colours! Come! Come! 
My dear old fellow! 

FALKNER. Let me be for a minute, Kit. Let me be! 
[Enter Beatrice. Sir Christopher goes to her. 

BEATRICE. What’s the matter? 
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SIR’ CHRISTOPHER. Hush! Poor old chap! He’s hard 
hit! Everybody else seems to be making a great mess 
of their love affairs. We won’t make a mess of ours? 

BEATRICE. No. You’ll get over this, Ned? We’ll help 
you. You’ll get over it? 

FALKNER (rising with great determination). Yes, I shall 
pull round. I’lltry! I’lltry! To-morrow, Kit? We 
start to-morrow? 

SIR CHRISTOPHER (putting one arm round each affec- 
tionately). ‘To-morrow! My wife! My friend! My 


two comrades! 


CURTAIN 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE 
A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 


TO SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 


My pear WynpHam: The constant success that has at- 
tended every production and every revival of my plays under 
your management signifies an unusual debt of gratitude due 
from the author to the actor and manager. That debt will 
not be discharged if I place your name at the head of this 
play, nor indeed if I were to place it at the head of all the plays 
in whose representation we have been associated. 

But perhaps you will accept the dedication of “ Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence” as a brief and inadequate acknowledgment 
of my gratitude to you in respect of all of them. 

A sovereign easiness of touch, equally secure in appre- 
hending the lightest shade of comedy and the deepest shade 
of feeling; a perfectly trained method, so rare on our English 
stage to-day; a fine and swift economy of speech and glance 
and gesture; every word and look and movement delivered 
with intention and restraint; nothing done aimlessly, nothing 
done extravagantly; nothing omitted that was of import; 
nothing attempted that was not safely and superbly accom- 
plished; an instinctive avoidance of everything inessential 
and irrelevant; a disdain of theatrical tricks and buffoonery; 
a plain natural rendering of all the phases of a character, 
free from the pretences and artifices of make-up; a pervad- 
ing humour and air of common sense; a constant communica- 
tion to your fellow-actors and your audience of your own 
radiant energy and animation, chasing dulness from both 
sides of the curtain; a virile, erect and alert bearing, giving 
an assurance of vigour and manliness to every part; a dis- 
tinctive penetrating voice whose slightly raucous edge was 
secretly tuned and guided to every accent of tenderness and 
persuasion and caress, and whose agreeable cadences won 
welcome and applause for the longest speech; an irresistible 
charm of person and manner that instantly commended the 
play to the goodwill and sympathy of the audience — these 
are the qualities and graces and acquirements that were 
conspicuous in your Sir Daniel Carteret as in all your im- 
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personations, and whose mention here may help to an un- 
derstanding of your uniform and continued success on the 
London stage. 

That these gifts and talents have never been in greater 
evidence or fuller employ than in the present revivals of my 
plays is a source of the greatest gratification to your legion 
of friends and admirers, and especially to the fortunate 
author. 

Here I am sure you would wish me to summon Miss Mary 
Moore for a moment, and to recall that she has been asso- 
ciated with you in the series of unbroken successes that I 
have enjoyed under your management. Gaiety, wisdom, ele- 
gance, sympathy and humour distinguished her Lady Eastney 
and relieved the more serious aspects of the play. I have 
to thank her as much for this impersonation as for those other 
more prominent ones wherein she has so pleasingly inter- 
preted me to the public. Nor must I forget that her consent 
to play the comedy part made possible the great and moving 
performance of Mrs. Dane by Miss Lena Ashwell. It is a 
delight to me that Mrs. Dane gave Miss Ashweli the oppor- 
tunity of showing her splendid endowments as a sincere 
emotional actress. Let me then cordially join hands with 
you all in the expression of my thanks; and surely that fine 
artist Alfred Bishop is of our company, so often has he too 
been engaged with you and Miss Mary Moore in rendering 
my characters with exquisite tact and taste and enormous 
effect. 

I have often said that it would be impossible for me to get 
a failure with you. My only regret is that I have not had 
more opportunities of testing this most confident belief of. 
mine. 

With renewed and deeper thanks as the years go by and 
my debt to you increases, beiieve me, 


Always faithfully yours, 


Henry Arruur Jones. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 
Act I. The Blue Drawing-Room at Lady Eastney’s. 
Night. 


Act II. The Same on an afternoon two or three weeks 
later. 


Acr III. Library at Sir Daniel Carteret’s on the follow- 
ing Wednesday afternoon. 


Acr IV. The Same on the following Saturday evening. 


The whole of the action takes place at Sunningwater, 
about twenty-five miles from London, in the present day. 


“Mrs. Dane’s Defence” was originally presented at 
Wyndham’s Theatre, London, on October 9, 1900. 
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MRS. DANE’S DEFENCE 


ACT I 


Scene. The blue drawing-room at Lady Eastney’s, 
Sunningwater. A very brightly furnished room in a 
country house about twenty miles from London. At back 
are doors opening into a conservatory which is lighted 
up. On the right side are French windows opening upon a 
lawn. On the left side up stage is a door opening into 
the large drawing-room. This door is curtained. When 
it is opened, a buzz of conversation, as from a reception, 
is heard. Down stage on the left side is a fireplace. 
Time, after dinner on an evening in July. The doors are 
all open. A violin is played, off, as if it were two rooms 
away. 

Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, a lady of forty-five, enters, show- 
ing great irritation. She seats herself on sofa and fans 
herself. A moment or two later, Mr. Bulsom-Porter en- 
ters by the same door. He is a flabby, affable, easy- 
going English gentleman about fifty. He looks round 
cautiously to see that he is not followed, then closes the 
door softly and comes up to his wife. 

BULSOM-PORTER (a quiet, drawling, good-huwmoured ut- 
terance). It’s a mystery to me, Henrietta, that we 
can’t arrange to celebrate these little domestic battles 
on our own domestic hearth. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. I warn you that, if you continue 
to pay such marked attention to that woman, I shall 
tell the whole neighbourhood her history. 

BULSOM-PoRTER. You will please hold your tongue about 
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Mrs. Dane. Jim says that he is mistaken, and that 
she is not the lady he knew in Vienna. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. He is only saying that to shelter 
her. The fact is, she is leading Jim by the nose, the 
same as she is leading you and young Carteret; and it 
only remains to be seen which of the three will be her 
victim. 

BULSOM-PORTER. Well, I trust I shall be the lucky fel- 
low; but I’m afraid the odds are on Lionel Carteret, 
and I shall come in a bad third. 

MRS. BULSOM-POoRTER. At least you might have the good 
taste to try and hide your infidelities! 

BULSOM-PORTER. My dear, you may depend, when I 
have any, I shall. Now, suppose we get back to the 
others. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. You wish to get back to that 
woman? 

BULSOM-PORTER. I wish to get back to Lady Eastney 
and the other guests. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. You admire this Mrs. Dane? 

BULSOM-PORTER (cordially). Very much indeed. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Why do you admire her? 

BULSOM-PORTER. Because she has a pretty face, a soft’ 
voice, and a charming manner. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Of course! Mere physical 
charms! What horribly disgusting minds men must — 
have! 

BULSOM-PORTER. We have! Give us up! Wash your 
hands of us, and let us go our own wicked ways! 

[ Going. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. 'To what extent do you admire 
her? 

BULSOM-PORTER. To the extent of very much preferring 
her company to yours when you’re in one of these un- 
reasonable jealous fits. Now, will you oblige me by 
returning to the drawing-room? 

[He opens the drawing-room door. Enter by it Mr. 
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James Risby, an ordinary Englishman about thirty- 
five. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. [I shall not speak to that woman — 

BULSOM-PORTER. Hush! 

[Closes door sharply after Risby. 

risBy. My dear aunt, I’m leaving for Paris to-morrow 
morning, and before I go I want to put you right on 
a little matter. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. You mean Mrs. Dane? 

RIsBy. Exactly. When I first saw her at Sir Daniel 
Carteret’s a fortnight ago, I thought I recognised 
her — 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. You did recognise her. 

Rispy. Iwas mistaken. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. You told me she was the Miss 
Hindemarsh who was connected with a disgraceful 
scandal in Vienna five years ago. I particularly 
watched your manner, and I’m sure you were speak- 
ing the truth. 

rispy. I was speaking the truth—as I supposed. And 
therefore my manner carried conviction. But I am 
now speaking the truth when I tell you I was mistaken. 
I trust my manner carries equal conviction. 

[ Looking at her very fixedly. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (looks at him very fixedly for a few 
moments). No, Jim; I do not and cannot believe you. 

risBy. I’m sorry. However, the fact remains, my dear 
aunt, that I have inadvertently injured a very charm- 
ing woman — 

MRS. BULSOM-poRTER. Of course! A very charming 
woman! That’s the reason you withdraw your accu- 
sation. 

Rissy. I made no accusation. And if you have repeated 
what I told you in the strictest confidence about Mrs. 
Dane, I must beg you to put the matter right at once. 
For if you give me as your authority I shall have to 
explain that I was mistaken, that consequently you 
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were mistaken, and further, that from this moment 
you are fully aware that you are mistaken. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. I’m not fully aware that I’m 
mistaken. 

BULSOM-PORTER. What does it matter whether you’re 
mistaken or no? Suppose Mrs. Dane is Miss Hinde- 
marsh, what then? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. What then? Do you consider her 
fit to mix in the society of your wife? 

BULSOM-PORTER. I daresay she’s as fit as nine out of 
ten of the women you meet, if the truth were only 
known. (To Risby.) What was the exact story of this 
Miss Hindemarsh? 

risBy. Oh, the eternal trio!— Dramatis persone, Mr. 
Horace Trent, charming, devoted, middle-aged husband ; 
Mrs. Horace Trent, charming, devoted, middle-aged 
wife; Felicia Hindemarsh, charming, devoted, youth- 
ful governess to their children and companion to Mrs. 
Trent; the whole forming a truly happy family, who 
passed the autumn at the Italian lakes, and returned 
by Vienna at the time I was an attaché there five years 
ago. During their stay in Vienna, charming middle- 
aged wife discovers a liaison between charming middle- 
aged husband and charming youthful governess; and 
instead of sensibly packing off missy with a month’s 
salary and saying no more about it, charming middle- 
aged wife, being a neurotic creature, commits suicide. 
Charming middle-aged husband is naturally horrified, 
and also refrains from doing the sensible thing — in 
fact, goes out of his mind, and is at present in an asy- 
lum in the north of England. Missy does the sensible 
thing and disappears. The story is hushed up as far 
as possible, but the moral remains: “Upon the verge 
of such a tragedy may any one of us poor innocents 
be treading at this moment.” (Takes out watch.) 
Adieu, auntie. I have to catch an early train to town 
to-morrow morning. © 
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MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. You are sure Mrs. Dane is not 
Miss Hindemarsh? 

RIsBy. Quite sure. 

[The violim ceases and there is some applause. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. She doesn’t resemble Miss Hinde- 
marsh? 

RisBy (after a pause). There is a slight resemblance. 
Perhaps I should say a considerable resemblance. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (after looking at him fixedly for a 
moment). Jim, I shall fully inquire into this Mrs. 
Dane’s antecedents — 

BULSOM-PORTER. What for? What business is it of 
yours to rake up old scandals? It’s five years ago, 
and — 

RIsBy. Sh! 

[Enter Mrs. Dane, a pretty, soft-voiced, dark little 
woman about twenty-eight. They show some embar- 
rassment at her entrance. With some little hesitation 
Mrs. Dane comes up to Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. 

MRS. DANE. Lady Eastney has a great find in her new 
violinist, don’t you think? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (coldly). Really, I didn’t hear 

her. Ah, I see she is going to play again. Alfred (to 
Bulsom-Porter), I very much want you to hear this. 
(Goes off, turning, comes back a step.) Alfred! Come 
and listen! I want to decide whether we shall engage 
this lady for our garden party. : 
[She waits at door till he comes up, then goes off. 
Bulsom-Porter follows reluctantly, exchanging a little 
shrug and grin with Risby. After they have gone off 
there is a little pause. The violin begins again and the 
buzz of conversation in the next room ceases. Risby 
goes to door, left, closes it. Mrs. Dane has been watch- 
ing hm a little furtively. Having closed the door, he 
comes wp to her. 

RisBy. My dear Mrs. Dane, when one has inadvertently 
made a mistake, the way is to own up at once. 
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MRS. DANE. Yes? Who has made a mistake? 

risBy. I have—a stupid, ill-natured, idiotic mistake. 
You remember when I first met you? 

MRS. DANE (glances at him very quickly). At Sir Daniel 
Carteret’s, a fortnight ago. 

risBy (after a slight pause). Yes. Do you know I 
thought then that we had met before? 

MRS. DANE. Indeed? Where? 

risBy. In Vienna five years ago. 

MRS. DANE. I have never been in Vienna. 

rispy. No. The second time I saw you I was convinced 
I was mistaken. But in the meantime —I scarcely 
know how to confess my folly—I had thoughtlessly 
told my aunt, Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, that I recognised 
you. 

MRS. DANE. I’ve noticed that Mrs. Bulsom-Porter seems 
to avoid me. You must have told her I was some 
very wicked person. Whom does she suppose me to 
be? 

risBy. You have some resemblance to a Miss Felicia 
Hindemarsh — 

MRS. DANE. Who is she? 

RIsBy. She was connected with an unfortunate affair in 
Vienna five years ago. 

[ Pause. 

MRS. DANE. And does Mrs. Bulsom-Porter really think 
I am this— this Miss What ’s-her-name? 

RisBy. I have assured her you are not. 

MRS. DANE. Thank you. What would you advise me to 
do? 

RisBy. I am obliged to leave for Paris to-morrow morn- 
ing on my way to Switzerland. If you find yourself in 
any difficulty, write to me and I will reply in such a way 
that there can be no doubt. 

MRS. DANE. Thank you. You’re very good. 

risBy. Not at all. I can’t tell you how vexed I am to 
have made such a horrible mistake. But having made 
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it, I thought it better to put you on your guard. Good- 
bye. 
[ Offering hand. 
MRS. DANE. Good-bye. 
[He goes a few steps, then returns. 

risBy. Mrs. Dane, if you think of passing the winter 

‘ away from Sunningwater, I have the most delightful 

- little villa near Mentone— untenanted—I should be 

_ pleased to place it at your disposal. 

MRS. DANE. No, thank you. Why should I leave Sun- 

- ningwater? 

Rispy. Is there anything I can do for you before I start? 

MRS. DANE. Will you tell Sir Daniel and Mr. Carteret 

» that I am not this lady? 

RisBy (after a moment or two of deliberation). Believe 
me, it will be better to let the matter drop entirely, 
unless it is raised by others. Lady Eastney is busy. 
I’ll slip round by the conservatory and send her a little 
note of adieu. Again, good-bye. 

MRS. DANE. Good-bye. I may always reckon you my 
friend? 

[Puts her hand out appealingly. 
risBy (shakes her hand warmly). Rely on me. 
‘[Eait Risby by conservatory. She watches him off; 
then in anxious deliberation walks up and down the 
room for a few moments. 
[Enter Lionel Carteret, a fresh, bright, enthusiastic, 
clear-complexioned English lad of twenty-four. He 
closes the door after him. 

tat. Mrs. Dane, if I ask you a question will you 
answer me truthfully instead of telling me a polite 
fib? 

MRS. DANE (after showing a little alarm). Ask me the 
question. 

LAL. You seem to be keeping out of my way, trying not 
to give me a chance of speaking to you alone. (She 
shows delight when she sees his drift.) And the other 
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night at our place you were so different: you seemed 
to like my company. Have I offended you? 

MRS. DANE. No. 

tat. Then why have you changed? For you have 
changed. 

MRS. DANE. Perhaps I was a little foolish last Wednesday. 

tau. No! no! You don’t know what I felt that night! 
I waited outside your window till past midnight, then 
I tramped about the country till three, then the birds 
began to wake and sing and I whistled back their songs 
to them; then I went down to the river and had a swim; 
then I came back to the house and plundered the larder 
and ate up everything in it; then I went to the stables 
and saddled Moon Daisy, and galloped her all round 
the park; then I came back and had another breakfast, 
and then I kept just mad with happiness al! the rest 
of the day! 

MRS. DANE (she has listened with great delight, keeping 
her face away from him). I see I was very foolish. 

tat. No. Why? 

MRS. DANE. Believe me, a friendship between us would n’t 
be for your good. . 

LAL. It isn’t friendship I want. 

MRS. DANE (delighted). What else can it be? You’re 
twenty-four; I’m twenty-seven. That means many . 
years between us, and there will be more as we grow 
older. 

LAL (shaking his head). You will always be the same age 
that I am — the very same day, the very same hour. 
MRS. DANE (she smiles and shakes her head). But you 

know nothing of me? 

tat. I know you as you know yourself. 

MRS. DANE (4 little cautiously). Do you? How? 

tat. My heart has told me all. 

MRS. DANE. Perhaps your heart has spoken falsely. 

tat. You shan’t persuade me that you aren’t exactly 
what I want you to be. 
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MRS. DANE (shows great delight). Perhaps my best self 
isn’t very far from that. But then we have so many 
different selves. 

LAL. You have but your own self, and that is the one I 
know. 

MRS. DANE. Then that is the particular self you must 
always believe me to be. It will do no harm when we 
are parted. 

LAL. Parted? 

MRS. DANE. Did you notice Sir Daniel looking at us 
down the table at dinner? He was thinking, “I must 
get Lionel away from Mrs. Dane.” And he has made 
up his mind to do it. 

LAL. He won’t wish to part us when he knows how much 
I love you. 

MRS. DANE. You haven’t told him? 

tat. No. The truth is, a year ago I thought I was in 
love with Miss Colquhoun. But Lady Eastney and my 
father said she was too young. 

MRS. DANE. So it was broken off? 

tat. We were to wait a year, and then, if we were 
both of the same mind, we were to be formally en- 
gaged. 

MRS. DANE. And is Miss Colquhoun of the same mind? 

LAL. Janet? I don’t know. I only know it would be a 
sin to be engaged to her while I love you as I do. | 

MRS. DANE. I’m afraid of Sir Daniel. 

tat. Why? 

MRS. DANE. I suppose his reputation frightens me. 

LAL. They say he’s the pleasantest judge that ever 
hanged a man. 

MRS. DANE. Mr. Risby was telling us about some famous 
cross-examination — something about a forger. 

taut. Oh, Kettleby, the forger-murderer. On the morn- 
ing of his execution Kettleby said that to have heard 
my father’s cross-examination of his witnesses was very 
well worth being hanged for. 
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MRS. DANE. ‘Then do you wonder I’m rather afraid of 
Sir Daniel? 

LAL. You needn’t be. In private he’s the dearest, kind- 
est-hearted man. And when he knows that the hap- 
piness of my whole life depends upon you, I’m sure he 
won’t withhold his consent. 

MRS. DANE. He isn’t your own father? 

tat. No, but if he were, I could n’t love him more than I 
do. 

MRS. DANE. But if he doesn’t think me suitable; if after 
consideration he says “No” ? 

LAL. Then I’ll disobey him and marry you. 

MRS. DANE. Are you sure of yourself? 

LAL. ‘Try me. 

MRS. DANE (after some consideration). No. I’m very 
proud and happy to be loved as you love me. But I 
won’t come between you and your father. 

LAL. But if I can get his consent? 

[Enter Sir Daniel (Mr. Justice) Carteret, about fifty- 
five. A pause of embarrassment. Sir Daniel is saun- 
tering off at back. 

MRS. DANE. We are missing all the music — 

SIR DANIEL. It’s worth hearing. Mademoiselle Lemo- 
nier is just going to play. 

MRS. DANE. Thank you. I want to hear her — 

[Exit Mrs. Dane.. Lal is following her. 

sIR DANIEL, Lal! (Lal stops. Sir Daniel closes the 
door.) I’ve spoken to Sir Robert Jennings to take 
you out as assistant to him on this new Egyptian rail- 
way. 

tat. I’d rather not leave England just now, sir. 

SIR DANIEL (very firmly). I wish it. 

LAL. Why, sir? 

SIR DANIEL (very affectionately putting his hand on Lal’s 
shoulder). My dear Lal, to stop you from making an 
unhappy fool of yourself. 

LAL. In what way, sir? 
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SIR DANIEL. When I came up to London to read for the 
bar, I fell very desperately in love with my landlady’s 
sister, a lady some six years older and some two stone 
heavier than myself. She was in the mantle business 
and wore a large crinoline. I used to call her my 
Bonnie Louisa. My father got wind of it, came up to 
town and promptly shattered our apple-cart; sent 
Bonnie flying to Paris, and packed me off on a judicial 
commission to India. 

tat. I don’t see the point of the story, sir. 

SIR DANIEL. Twelve years after, I happened to be com- 
ing down the Edgeware Road on a Sunday morning, 
and I met Bonnie Louisa with a husband and five chil- 
dren, sailing along the pavement, all in their Sunday 
best.. 

LAL. Still, I don’t see the point, sir. 

sir DANIEL. I did! I hurried to church and devoutly 
thanked Heaven that my father had had the sense and 
the courage to do for me what I’m trying to do for 
you to-night. (Very firmly.) Now, my boy, you’ll 
take this post under Sir Robert Jennings. 

LAL. I can’t leave her, sir. I love her so much. 

SIR DANIEL. But a year ago you loved Janet Colquhoun. 

LAL. I thought I loved Janet. I’m sure I love Mrs. 
Dane. 

SIR DANIEL. And in a year you’ll be sure you love some- 
body else, and you’ll think you loved Mrs. Dane. (Lal 
shakes his head. Sir Daniel shakes his more vigorously 
still.) Yes, yes. Bonnie Louisa, Janet Colquhoun, 
Juliet Capulet — the divine illusion is always the same 
—and it always ends unhappily. 

LAL. It always ends unhappily? 

SIR DANIEL. Or in bathos, which is far worse. Rather 

than that, let us be thankful when the red-hot plough- 

share is driven right through our hearts, or when we 
have the pluck to drive it through ourselves. Now, Lal, 

I want you to leave England at once. * 
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tat. I’m very sorry. I can’t, unless—unless Mrs. 
Dane goes with me. (Sir Daniel looks astonished and 
indignant.) I’ve asked her to be my wife. 

sIR DANIEL. You might have told me first, Lal. 

LAL. Forgive me, sir. I meant to, but my heart was so 
full and the words slipped out. You’re angry with 
me? 

SIR DANIEL (very kindly). No. (Pause.) Has she ac- 
cepted you? 

tat. She will—if you consent. 

SIR DANIEL. How long have you cared for her? 

LAL. From the very first day I met her. 

SIR DANIEL. Two months ago. Has she told you any- 
thing of her people? 


LAL. No, 
SIR DANIEL. Circumstances? position? ' 
wat. No. 


str DANIEL. Where she has lived all her life? 

LAL. She happened to say that she had spent some years 
in Canada. _ 

SIR DANIEL. Canada? Come, that’s something. There 
was a Mr. Dane — who was he? 

LAL. I don’t know. 

SIR DANIEL. Has n’t she mentioned him? 

LAL. Naturally not. 

SIR DANIEL. Naturally not. Still there was a Mr. 
Dane, and he remains a factor in the situation. Has 
she told you her age? 

LAL. Twenty-seven. 

SIR DANIEL. ‘Twenty-seven? Dear, dear, I should have 
said a year or so older. 

LAL. She would n’t tell me a lie. 

SIR DANIEL. No? 

tat. A woman doesn’t tell a lie to the man she loves. 
Why do you laugh? 

SIR DANIEL. My dear Lal, fifty women out of a hundred 
have no notion of what truth means, and don’t bother 
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about it. The other fifty have the rudiments of a 
truth-sense in various stages of development, and will 
generally tell the truth where their own interests don’t 
clash. But in matters of love, there isn’t one woman 
in a hundred —there isn’t one woman in a thousand, 
that, when she’s put to it, won’t lie right and left, up 
and down, backwards and forwards, to the man she 
loves, for the man she loves, with the man she loves, 
about the man she loves, to gain her ends, and keep the 
man she loves. 

LAL. You have a very low opinion of women, sir. 

sIR DANIEL. I have a very high opinion of them— in 
matters of strategy. : 

LAL. You won’t stand in my way, sir? Think, sir, has 
there never been a time in your life when you would 
have thrown up everything, just for the right of call- 
ing one woman your own? 

SIR DANIEL (is moved by his appeal; takes the hand he is 
holding out; shakes it warmly). I won’t stand in your 
way, Lal. 

tat. Thank you, sir. You’ve always been better than 
a dozen fathers to me. 

SIR DANIEL. I won’t stand in your way —unless there’s — 
some good reason why you should n’t marry her. 

LAL. What reason can there be? You don’t know any- 
thing against her? 

siz DANIEL. No. Still, it’s a little strange that she has 
lived in Sunningwater some months and nobody seems 
to know anything about her. Have you said anything 
to Janet? 

tat. No. I thought it better to let her guess— from 
my manner. You know, sir, there was no engagement 
between us. 

sIR DANIEL. I’m sorry. I hope this business won’t twist 
poor little Janet’s heartstrings. 

[Enter Lady Eastney, about thirty, bright, fashion 
able, handsomely dressed. 
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LADY EAsTNEY. Sir Daniel! Playing truant here! 
Everybody will be putting the worst interpretation 
upon it. 


stIR DANIEL. What interpretation? 

LADY EASTNEY. ‘That I’ve accepted you at last, and that 
you’ve come in here to repent and think of the best 
way of getting out of it. (Calls to Lal.) Lionel! 
The young people are getting up a dance! Janet is 
posing against a pillar in an attitude of maiden- 
meditation fancy-free. Go and ask her to dance with 
you. 

LAL (confused). I’m very sorry, Lady Eastney — Will 
you tell her, sir? And will you tell Miss Colquhoun? 
[Hatt Lal hurriedly. Lady Eastney looks at Sir Daniel 
for an explanation. 

SIR DANIEL. It seems that Lal didn’t know his own mind 
last year. 

LADY EASTNEY. He’s going to throw over my Janet for 
Mrs Dane? 

SIR DANIEL. I’m very sorry. I think you should tell 
Janet. 

LADY EASTNEY. Help me. 

(Enter Janet Colquhoun, about eighteen, with a slight 
Scotch accent; she saunters towards right.) 
Aren’t you going to dance, Janet? 

JANET. I’m thinking I won’t to-night. 

LADY EASTNEY. But what are all the young men doing? 
Has n’t anybody asked you? 

JANET. Oh, I’m not standing out for want of partners; 

but I thought there were plenty of them in there to 
tumble over each other, so I’d just get a breath of 
cool air outside. - 
[Going up to conservatory. Lal Carteret passes im 
conservatory and takes no notice of her, She flushes 
up, shows for a moment that she is very much hurt, 
then conquers her feelings, and with great effort con- 
trols herself during the remainder of the scene. 
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LADY EASTNEY. Janet darling, go and have a dance, 
and don’t think anything more about him. 

gANnET. Him? Him? Which him? (Pointing off to 
where Lionel Carteret has just gone by; very contempt- 
uously.) That him? Oh, there are plenty of other 
*hims” in the world, and I’ll have a good conceit of 
myself and not trouble about any of them. 

LADY EASTNEY (very tenderly). Then you’ve forgotten 
all about your little flirtation a year ago? 

JANET. Flirtation? 

LADY EASTNEY. With Mr. Carteret. 

JANET. A year’s a long time, isn’t it? (To Sir Daniel.) 
‘I suppose Mr. Carteret has forgotten all about it too. 
Has he? 

SIR DANIEL. I’m afraid Lal is very much like many 
other young men. 

JANET. You mean he makes love to every girl he meets 
and then breaks his word to all of them? 

sir DANIEL. No! No! But perhaps he was a little too 
hasty a year ago. 

JANET. Is there any harm done? 

SIR DANIEL. Not unless you have taken it too seriously. 

JANET. Didn’t he wish me to take it seriously? ‘ 

SIR DANIEL. He did at the time. 

JANET. But now he doesn’t?’ 

SIR DANIEL. He’s grieving to think that he has caused 
you pain. 

JANET. Poor fellow! Poor fellow! Do call him in and 
tell him that I’ll try and not break my heart over him. 
Mr. Carteret! (Lal enters.) Sir Daniel and Auntie 
have just reminded me that we were very foolish a year 
ago. I’ve seen so little of you lately that I’d for- 
gotten all about it. Perhaps you’ve been grieving 
about it — 

LAL. Janet! 

gANET. Ah, you have! You won’t take it too much to 
heart if I ask you not to think anything more of our — 
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our flirtation? I was only seventeen. At seventeen 
one may change one’s mind. I’ve changed my mind, 
Mr. Carteret. 

tat. If I’ve caused you any pain, you’ll forgive me? 

JANET. Forgive you? And I thought you’d be just 
breaking your heart for me! Aren’t you breaking 
your heart? 

tat. Miss Colquhoun, I know I’ve behaved badly. 

JANET (mocking a Scotch peasant’s dialect). Dinna fash 
yoursel’, Ye’re a braw laddie, but Ill just mak’ up 
my mind to do without ye. (4 lttle contemptuous 
curtsey to him.) Now! Will you dance with me just 
once for auld lang syne, and then I’ll not trifle with 
your feelings any longer, Mr. Carteret? 

Lau. If you wish. 

[Gives her his arm. Exeunt. 

LADY EASTNEY. I’m very angry with Lionel. 

SIR DANIEL, Why? 

LADY EASTNEY. For not seeing where his happiness lies 
after I’d planned it out so carefully for him. 

sIR DANIEL. Is there any knowing where married happi- 
ness lies for other people, or even for ourselves? 

LADY EASTNEY. Apparently not. The happiest mar- 
riage I’ve ever known was between my old governess of 
forty-six and a young piano-tuner of twenty-two. We 
all went down on our knees, and begged her to see the 
monstrous unsuitability of it, but she wouldn’t! She 
would marry the man, and the result is she has lived 
happily ever afterwards! 

SIR DANIEL. Give me your advice. Lal wants to marry 
this Mrs. Dane — 

LADY EASTNEY. I can’t quite forgive her for taking him 
away from Janet, and I can’t quite forgive Lionel. 

sIR DANIEL. Don’t be hard on him. Help me to do the 
best for the young fellow. I don’t want him to make a 
mess of his life as I’ve done of mine. 

LADY EASTNEY. Have you made a mess of your life? 
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SIR DANIEL. Yes, so far as women are concerned. 

LaDY EASTNEY. H’m. (Looks at him very critically.) 
You seem to have thrived very well on it. It can’t 
have been a very unpleasant process. I wonder how 
many poor women have been sacrificed in the — scrim- 
mage? 

sIR DANIEL. None, I hope. At least — (deep sigh) — 
I’ve had one great love story in my life. Shall I tell 
you about it? 

LADY EASTNEY. I should love to hear, if it isn’t too sad 
and too sacred. 

SIR DANIEL. I’ve never told this to any one. I would n’t 
tell it to you except —except that you know I would 
gladly give you the right to ask me for some knowledge 
of my past attachments. 

LADY EASTNEY. I have already the right to ask you, the 
right of friendship and the right of a woman’s curi- 
osity. (Goes to door, looks off.) I think I can leave 
them for five minutes, and I’ve really done my duty 
to them to-night. (Closes door.) Now, begin! Don’t 
spare yourself. Don’t shock me; at the same time 
don’t spare yourself and skip nothing of vital interest. 

SIR DANIEL. We’ll skip the first thirty-five years of my 
life. 

LADY EASTNEY. Were they all barren of love stories? 

SIR DANIEL. None of them, after fifteen. But what’s a 
boy’s love? 

LADY EASTNEY. That’s what poor Janet is thinking. 

SIR DANIEL. When I was just getting into comfortable 
practice, I was thrown very much into the company of 
the wife of one of my clients. We grew to love each 
other deeply, passionately, almost before we were 
aware of it. We owned our love, recognized its hope- 
lessness, and resolved to part. We parted, and en- 
dured some months of banishment worse than death; 
then we met again, and after a few mad weeks we de- 
termined to make our own happiness in our own world. 
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She arranged to leave her home and to meet me at 
Liverpool by a certain train. I had our passages 
taken, and I remember waiting for her, waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting. She never came. I went back to town 
and found a letter from her. Her boy, her only child, 
was dangerously ill and she had stayed to nurse him. 
She was a deeply religious woman, though she loved 
me, and she had vowed to God that if her child’s life 
was spared she would never see me again. I was heart- 
broken, but I sent her a message that she had done right. 
The boy’s life was spared. I never saw her again. 
In a few months she was dead. I had a big bout 
or two of dissipation, then I pulled myself together 
and worked hammer and tongs, day and night, at 
my profession. I became successful, and met other 
women; had my affairs with them—I won’t call them 
love affairs—some of them graceful, some of them 
romantic, none of them quite degrading, but all of 
them empty and heartless. And so I frittered away 
what affections I had left in cheap and facile amours; 
and all the while her tender ghost was standing beside 
me, whispering, “This isn’t love! This isn’t love! 
You’ll never love again as you loved me!” I’ve been 
successful and happy after a fashion; but there has 
never been a moment since I lost her when I would n’t 
have cheerfully bartered every farthing, every honour, 
every triumph I’ve scored in my profession, to stand 
again on that platform at Liverpool and know that 
she was coming to me. 

LADY EASTNEY. My poor friend! 

sIR DANIEL. Her husband died, rather badly off, fifteen 
‘years ago. I took the boy, gave him my name, and 
made him my own. I’ve been a better man for having 
him, and I love him—TI’ve never allowed Lal to see 
how much I love him —I don’t think I quite know my- 
self ; but the young fellow is very dear to me, very, very 
dear. 
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LaDy EAsTNEY. I should like to have been that woman. 
You ’ve made me very jealous of her. 

SIR DANIEL. Why? 

LADY EASTNEY. We all long to be the object of an un- 
dying love, and it so seldom comes off. 

SIR DANIEL. Curious I should be telling you all this, and 
at the same time asking you to be my wife. 

LADY EASTNEY. My dear friend, I’ve never been so near 
accepting you as I am at this moment. 

SIR DANIEL. Will you? 

LADY EASTNEY. Now, if you had that same love to offer 
me — 

SIR DANIEL. I haven’t, and I care for you too much to 
deceive you. But I can give you a very genuine attach- 
ment and perfect fidelity. If I were to pretend to 
offer you more, I should be wronging you. Well? 

LADY EASTNEY. Will you keep the offer open? 

sir DANIEL. As long as you please. 

LADY EASTNEY. You shouldn’t say that. You should 
make me fear I’m going to lose you if I don’t say 
yes this moment. 

SIR DANIEL. I’m past fifty. You’re not thirty. There’s 
no chance of your losing me. Well? 

LADY EASTNEY. Well, we'll let the matter stay over 
again, if you don’t mind? 

SIR DANIEL. I can wait. Meantime, you understand now 
why I want the boy to make a happy marriage. Will 
you help me? 

LADY EASTNEY. Yes, with all my heart. What have 
you done so far? 

SIR DANIEL. Tried to laugh him out of it. When I 
found that was impossible, I promised him he should 
marry her if we found she was suitable. What do you 
know of her? 

LADY EastNEY. Nothing. I met her at the Canon’s. 
[Enter very cautiously, Canon Bonsey, a rather jovial, 
good-natured clergyman about sixty, shrewd, plausible, 
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worldly. He enters very cautiously, and closes the 
door behind him. 

CANON BOoNSEY. Dear Lady Eastney, may I intrude for 
one moment? (He comes up rather slowly and mysteri- 
ously.) Do you know, I’m rather afraid we are going 
to have another scandal. 

LADY EASTNEY (quickly). I don’t know anything about 
it, Canon. I won’t know anything about it. And 
above all, I decline to give a certificate of injured in- 
nocence to any young person who misses her last train. 
Now (inclining her ear to him), gently breathe the 
name of the minx and her victim and do, please, keep 
me out of it this time. 

CANON BONSEY. Dear Lady Eastney, you may rely I 
shall do my best to keep everybody out of it — espe- 
cially myself. You haven’t heard any whisper about 
one of your guests this evening? 

LADY EASTNEY. No—whom? 

CANON BoNnsEY. Mrs. Dane. 

[Sir Daniel and Lady Eastney exchange looks. 

LADY EASTNEY. What of her? 

canon BonsEy. Ask Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. 

LADY EASTNEY. Mrs. Bulsom-Porter! How is it that 
everything horrid in this neighbourhood radiates to 
and from that woman! What is she saying, and how 
does she know? 

CANON BoNsEY. It seems her nephew, Mr. Risby, told 
her that Mrs. Dane was connected with a very ugly 
scandal in Vienna some years ago. 

LADY EASTNEY. Where is Mr. Risby? Will you ask him 
to come to me? 

[Enter Adams, with letter on tray which he brings to 
Lady Eastney. 

apaMs. From Mr. Risby, my lady. He has just gone. 
[Lady Eastney takes letter, reads it. Eait Adams. 

SIR DANIEL. Canon, you introduced Mrs. Dane to us 
all. 
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CANON BONSEY (a little uncomfortable). Yes. She came 
to church. Of course I called on her. I found she 
played the piano divinely, and had been living in Win- 
chester for some months, and knew some very nice 
people there whom I knew; and above all was a very 
delightful lady. And when a delightful lady comes to 
church, and subscribes regularly to all the parish chari- 
ties, and has a perfect mastery of the piano, and is 
evidently a very dear sweet creature in every way, and 
a gentlewoman, I don’t think it’s the duty of a clergy- 
man to ask her for references as if she were a house- 
maid, eh? 

sIR DANIEL (to Lady Eastney). Does Risby mention 
anything of this? 

LADY EASTNEY (who has been reading Risby’s letter). 
No. He only sends me a word of adieu. He has gone 
to town to-night on his way to Switzerland. 

SIR DANIEL (to Canon). Then you have no knowledge of 
Mrs. Dane, whether she is a desirable acquaintance? 

CANON BONSEY. A woman with such a face, and such a 
figure, and such a divine musician, cannot be an unde- 
sirable acquaintance. At the same time, as she is to 
take a stall at the bazaar, and the duchess is to open it, 
I should like to get this little matter cleared up. Our 
dear duchess is not a latitudinarian in these matters. 
What had we better do? 

sIR DANIEL. You are the clergyman of the parish, and 
responsible for her introduction here. Oughtn’t you 
to call on her and get to know her history? 

CANON BoNsEY. My dear Sir Daniel, what would hap- 
pen? If there is anything shady in her past life, she 
would omit to mention it. With my easy, ingenuous 
nature I should be a mere baby in her hands. No, I 
think this is a case where your legal experience might 
be of service, eh? 

sIR DANIEL. If she were in the witness-box it might; but 
she is n’t. 
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CANON BONSEY. Or, as it is essentially a woman’s ques- 
tion, and as she is your guest, Lady Eastney, perhaps 
you might venture to gently — gently — 

LADY EASTNEY. Invite a lady to dinner, and then ask her 
whether she is fit to mix with my guests? 

CANON BONSEY. H’m! It’s very awkward. What is to 

be done? 
[Lal enters quickly. At the same moment Mrs. Dane 
appears in conservatory, left, behind a shrub, and 
gently moves towards centre, apparently much en- 
gaged with the plants. 

LAL (quick, indignant). Lady Eastney, Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter is circulating a most malicious story about 
Mrs. Dane. I beg you to inquire into the matter. 
(To Sir Daniel.) Sir, you will help us? 

SIR DANIEL (in a hurried whisper). Not here, not now. ~ 
We must n’t have a scene here. Hush! (Potts to 
Mrs. Dane in conservatory. She comes to centre door, 
enters, and comes down to them. Canon Bonsey goes 
off very quietly at the window. Sir Daniel —looking 
off.) Ah, Lal, there is Sir Robert. Now we can get 
a word with him about the railway. 

tau. But, sir — 

SIR DANIEL (im a low tone, very peremptory, and taking 
Lal’s arm). If you please, Lal. If you please. 

[Takes Lal off. 

LADY EASTNEY. ‘They are serving a little supper for the 
late guests. Won’t you come and have some? 

MRS. DANE. No, thank you. I’m a little faint. I’ll 
stay here. 

[Lady Eastney goes to drawing-room door, looks back, 
returns to Mrs. Dane. 

LADY EASTNEY. Is anything the matter? 

MRS. DANE. No! No! What should there be? 

LADY EASTNEY (with meaning). Can I be of any service 
to you? 

MRS. DANE. In what way? (Pause—the two women 
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look at each other.) I’m only a little faint. Please 
don’t wait. 

LADY EASTNEY. I?ll send my maid to you. Let me know 
if there is anything further I can do. 
[Eait. Mrs. Dane watches her off furtively, then, after 
a second or two, rises, creeps round at back to behind 
the curtain hanging over door, peeps through, watching, 
listening, with drawn, frightened face. Laughter, buzz 
and hum of conversation; strains of distant dance 
music. 


QUICK CURTAIN 


(Nearly three weeks pass between Acts I and II.) 


ACT II 


Scene. The same. Afternoon. Discover Janet seated 
on sofa at fancy work. She throws down the work, bursts 
into tears, then dries them, goes up to looking-glass 
on wall, stands looking at herself. 
gsANET (to herself in the glass). Ah, you poor coward! 

Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? To be troubling 

about a man who has had the bad taste to throw you 

over? Have a better opinion of yourself, my poor 

Janet! There are as good fish in the sea as ever came 

out of it! And a better man than Lionel Carteret will 

come and take a fancy to your bonnie, bonnie face! So 
dry your eyes and bide a wee bit, my lassie. 

[Enter Lady Eastney. She comes up to Janet and 

looks in her face. 

LADY EASTNEY. Janet. 

JANET (faces her, picks up her work). Auntie, I’m just 
sick of staying in England and wasting my life in such 
trumpery as this (shaking her work ferociously), so 
I’m going straight out to India! 

LADY EASTNEY. India? 

JANET. The Indian women are fearfully demoralised and 
ignorant; they don’t know how to treat their babies, 
and when the poor wee mites come into the world they 
just perish by the score for the want of a sensible 
body to teach the mothers how to use them. 

LADY EASTNEY. My dear Janet, if Providence has neg- 
lected to endow the Indian women with the common 
instincts of maternity, I question if you’re quite quali- 
fied to supply the deficiency. 

ganET. Mrs. Patterson is organising a mission to go 
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out there to doctor and civilise the poor creatures, so 
I’ll just go out and help her to do for them. 

LADY EASTNEY. Janet, I knew you were fretting — 

JANET. What will I be fretting about? 

LADY EASTNEY. Lionel Carteret. 

JANET (bursts into laughter). Oh, my poor little auntie 
(kissing her), I’d clean forgotten all about the man. 

LADY EASTNEY. Janet, tell me the truth — 

JANET. The truth is, Auntie, that if Mr. Lionel Carteret 
were lying down there on the floor and begging me 
to pick him up, I wouldn’t take the trouble to stoop 
down to him, or to any other man-body in the world! 
There! 

[Enter Adams, announcing Sir Daniel and Mr. Lionel 
Carteret. Enter Sir Daniel and Lal. Exit Adams. 

SIR DANIEL (to Janet). How d’ ye do, dear? 

JANET. How d’ye do, Sir Daniel? How d’ ye do, Mr. 
Carteret ? 

LAL (confused). How d’ ye do? 

[Janet takes up her hat, which is lying on the settee, 
and goes off at back, swinging it with an affectation of 
carelessness. Lady Eastney has shaken hands with 
Sir Daniel and Lal. 

SIR DANIEL. Well, how do we stand now? 

LADY EASTNEY. The Bulsom-Porters are coming over to 
meet you, and I ’ve asked the Canon to look in. They ’ll 
be here directly. 

[Taking out watch. 

str DANIEL. And then what are we to do? 

LADY EASTNEY. Talk it over. 

SIR DANIEL. Don’t you think there’s been quite enough 
talking it over the last fortnight? 

LADY EASTNEY. We haven’t had your assistance. Can- 
didly, what is your opinion? 

sIR DANIEL. J have none. I’m waiting for facts. Have 
you heard from Risby? 

LADY EASTNEY. Not a word. 
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sIR DANIEL. What did you say to him? 

LADY EASTNEY. I asked him to tell me in the strictest 
confidence all he knew about Mrs. Dane. 

sir DANIEL. And he hasn’t replied? 

LADY EasTNEY. It’s only five days ago that I wrote. 
Perhaps my letter hasn’t reached him. 

sIR DANIEL. Rather strange, isn’t it? 

LAL (indignantly). It’s much more strange that every- 
body should be saying and believing the worst of an 
innocent woman without a shadow of proof. 

‘ sIR DANIEL. Without a shadow of proof that she is in- 
nocent. 

tat. I thought, sir, that English law assumed everybody 
to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty. 

sIR DANIEL. I do not assume Mrs. Dane is guilty —or 
innocent. I only say I don’t know. 

tat. Mrs. Dane has done exactly what an innocent wo- 
man naturally would do. 

sIR DANIEL. Ah, pardon my inexperience, my dear Lal. 
What does an innocent woman naturally do? 

LAL. She treats all slander with silent contempt. She 
knows her life will stand the test of inquiry, and there- 
fore she does n’t stoop to answer calumny. 

SIR DANIEL, Meantime everybody cuts her. 

tat. Lady Eastney, if you were in Mrs. Dane’s place, — 
how would you have acted? 

SIR DANIEL. Supposing you were innocent? 

LADY EASTNEY (after a little pause). I think I should 
have acted exactly as Mrs. Dane has done. 

SIR DANIEL. Supposing you were guilty? 

LADY EASTNEY. I don’t know. 

sIR DANIEL. If you were guilty, don’t you think you 
would try to act exactly in the same way? And whether 
you succeeded would depend, not so much upon your 
guilt or your innocence, as upon your self-control, 
and how far you had cultivated the woman’s gift 
for acting. Guilt is the natural and necessary 
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mimic of innocence as hypocrisy is the natural and 
necessary mimic of virtue; and just as nature is 
always ready to lend a mimic-skin of protection 
to any beast or bird or insect that needs its shelter, 
so she is always ready to lend the sheepskin of in- 
nocence to any criminal that’s clever enough to draw 
it over him. 

tat. Criminal! You are speaking, sir, of the lady whom 
I have asked to be my wife. 

SIR DANIEL. Not at all. I am speaking generally. For 
all I know, Mrs. Dane is the most innocent and vir- 
tuous lady in the world. 

LAL. But you don’t believe she is? 

SIR DANIEL. I have no means of judging. The lady 
knows that her reputation is being torn to rags. She 
doesn’t put the matter in her lawyer’s hands. She 
avoids, or seems to avoid, meeting me; she gives you a 
few very vague details of her past life, and then wraps 
herself in a mantle of injured innocence — 

LAL (very indignantly). Injured innocence! (T'o Sir 
Daniel.) I asked you for your help to clear the woman 
who is dearer to me than my life from a lying slander, 
and you insinuate that she is a criminal and a hypo- 
crite! (Seizes his hat.) I will never again ask you 
for the smallest favour as long as I live. I give you 
back your name, and I take my own to offer it to her. 
Good-day, Sir Daniel Carteret. 

[Gowg off. 

LADY EASTNEY. Lionel! (He does not stop.) Lionel! 
(He half stops.) Lionel! (He stops.) You want 
Mrs. Darie’s reputation to be cleared. Don’t you think 
Sir Daniel is the best man in England to help you? 
For her sake, don’t quarrel with him. Don’t throw 
over the best of fathers and the best of friends in a 
moment of temper. Sir Daniel, I think you are a 
little hard on Mrs. Dane. Lionel does n’t want a legal 

_ machine to grind out the evidence. He wants a friend 
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to stand by him and the woman he loves. Come, shake 
hands with him and promise you’ll help him. 
[She joims their hands. 

SIR DANIEL. Forgive me, my dear boy. I didn’t mean 
to wound you. 

LAL. Forgive me, sir. I can’t bear that anyone should 
speak ill of her. 

LADY EASTNEY. And now let us put our heads together 
and set to work to do our best to clear her. 

sir DANIEL. Ah! How can we do that? 

LAL. You soon cleared that poor governess who was ac- 
cused of stealing the bracelet! 

SIR DANIEL. Because she came to me and told me a plain, 
simple story which I was able to verify. 

LADY EASTNEY. I’Il write a note to Mrs. Dane and ask 
her to step over; then I’ll advise her to tell her story 
to you and put herself entirely in your hands. 

SIR DANIEL. That may be very unkind to her. 

LADY EASTNEY. Why? 

SIR DANIEL. For the past fortnight I have kept away 
from Mrs. Dane, I have tried to keep Lal away from 
her, because we have not a single fact to go upon. 
Risby, who is responsible for this story, does n’t answer 
your letter. Mrs. Dane herself keeps silence. Now 
suppose this story is true— (Indignant gesture from 
Lal.) My dear Lal, have patience! If it’s false, we 
shall soon be able to demolish it and put Mrs. Dane right 
with the world. But suppose it’s true: you force her 
hand, you make it impossible for her to hide it, and you 
give Mrs. Bulsom-Porter a public triumph over her. 
Don’t you think it might be kinder to Mrs. Dane to wait? 

tAL. No. Lady Eastney, will you write to Mrs. Dane 
and say that we all think she should stop these stories 
at once by coming over here and giving Sir Daniel the 
means of proving them false. 

LADY EASTNEY (seats herself at writing-table). After 
all, we only want to know the truth. 
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SIR DANIEL. Youll get it that way. (Jo Lal.) Lal, if 
I take this story to pieces and find it false, you shall 
marry Mrs. Dane as soon as you please. 

tat. Thank you, sir. 

SIR DANIEL. But—don’t be angry with me—if I find 
it true, of course there’s an end to everything between 
you and her? 

LAL. Of course, sir. 

[Enter Adams, announcing Canon Bonsey. Enter 
Canon Bonsey. He shakes hands with Sir Daniel and 
Lal. Lady Eastney smiles and nods to Canon from 
writing-table. 

LADY EASTNEY. Adams, will you send this note to Mrs. 
Dane at once? 

tat. I7ll take it myself, Lady Eastney. 

[Lal takes letter and goes off, left. Exit Adams, left. 

LADY EASTNEY (shaking hands with Canon). I’m de- 
lighted you’ve come. Is there anything fresh? 

CANON BoNnsEY. I met Bulsom-Porter this morning; he 
is most anxious to withdraw, or apologise, or do any- 
thing to smooth the matter over. 

LADY EAsTNEY. I saw Mrs. Bulsom-Porter yesterday, 
and I’m quite sure she will never withdraw anything 
that can damage the reputation of another woman. 
It would be a concession to immorality. 

SIR DANIEL. You’ve not seen Mrs. Dane again, I sup- 
pose, Canon? 

canon BonsEy. No. I called ten days ago and dropped 
a hint that under the circumstances it would be advis- 
able for her not to take a stall at the bazaar. 

SIR DANIEL. Did she take the hint? 

CANON BoNsEY. No; somehow or other she managed to 
convince me that she was a very much ill-used woman, 
and I left her with the understanding that she should 
take the stall at the bazaar. 

LADY EASTNEY. ‘Then she will? 

CANON BONSEY. Well, this morning I understand our 
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dear duchess has got wind of the story, and is going to 
send for me, and mercilessly haul me over the coals; in 
fact, I hear she refuses to open the bazaar unless Mrs. 
Dane retires; so between these two dear ladies my 
peace of mind is likely to be rudely shaken, if not 
rent in twain. Such is my reward for twenty-five years’ 
management of this parish on the principle of the 
widest toleration for everybody’s views in doctrine, 
and everybody’s practices in morals. 

LADY EASTNEY. But you say Mrs. Dane convinced you 
that she was a very ill-used woman. 

CANON BONSEY. She did. But then I was very willing 
to be convinced. 

LADY EASTNEY. Did you think her manner was that of 
an innocent woman? 

CANON BONSEY. So far as I could judge. But, dear 
Lady Eastney, I am the veriest amateur in dealing with 
your sex; and so far as your manner goes, I would n’t 
presume to say that any one of you could ever be guilty 
of anything. Eh, Sir Daniel? 

SIR DANIEL. I never judge from manner alone. There is 
the confusion of guilt and the confusion of innocence; 
the brazen self-confidence of guilt and the serene self- 
confidence of innocence—I won’t pretend I know 
which is which— except that sometimes a look, a ges- 
ture, a word, will give you a peep into the very soul 
of a man or woman, and you cry at once, “This is 
certain guilt,” or, “This is certain innocence.” 

LADY EASTNEY. I wonder if we shall get such a peep to- 
day? 

CANON BONSEY. How? 

LADY EASTNEY. I’ve just written to ask Mrs. Dane to 
come on here and meet Sir Daniel and you and Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter. 

(Enter Adams, announcing Mr. and Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter. Enter Mr. and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. Ewit 
Adams. Hand-shakes and how-d’-ye-do’s exchanged be- 
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tween Lady Eastney and Mr. and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter; 
Canon Bonsey and Mr. and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter; Sir 
Daniel and Mr. and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. Lady East- 
ney cordially to Mrs. Bulsom-Porter.) Now this is 
very charming of you. We shall be able to talk this 
little matter over before Mrs. Dane comes. 

MRS. BULSOM-POoRTER. I didn’t understand that Mrs. 
Dane was to be present. (Glancing sharply at Bulsom- 
Porter.) Of course, Mr. Bulsom-Porter is pleased. 
He sees nothing objectionable in his wife meeting 
her. 

BULSOM-PORTER. My dear, if you consider Mrs. Dane’s 
company objectionable, pray don’t stay. I don’t think 
I shall come to much harm, so I’ll risk it. 

[Mrs. Bulsom-Porter looks very indignantly at Bulsom- 
Porter. 

LADY EASTNEY (hurriedly). Of course, you know that 

~ Mrs. Dane denies this story? 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. Naturally she would. But I’m 
hourly expecting some very important information. 

LADY EASTNEY. About Mrs. Dane? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Yes. The messenger is now on his 
way from town, and I’ve directed him to be sent over 
from my house the moment he arrives, if you don’t mind. 

LADY EASTNEY. Certainly not. We only wish to get at 
the truth. 

BULSOM-PorTER. I’ve heard nothing about this messen- 
ger. Who is he? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. 'That’s my business for the pres- 
ent. I have taken this affair entirely into my own 
hands. 

BULSOM-PoRTER. The last time you took an affair into 
your own hands you involved me in a law-suit which 
cost me a thousand pounds. 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. The hussy was guilty, but she 
made eyes at the jury. Of course, they were men. 
What could you expect? They gave her damages. 
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BULSOM-PORTER. So would I, if it hadn’t been coming 
out of my own pocket. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. On the whole, the money was well 
spent. The matter was thoroughly ventilated, as I in- 
tend this shall be. 

LADY EAsSTNEY. But, my dear Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, you 
surely wish to find yourself mistaken in this story? 
MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. Of course I should be very pleased 
to find myself mistaken, but my instincts tell me that 
I’m not; and my instincts in these cases are invariably 

right. 

LADY EASTNEY. But have you nothing better than mere 
instincts to guide you? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Yes. ‘There is a curious expres- 
sion on Mrs. Dane’s face which exactly corresponds with 
that of a Miss Spooner — (Glances sternly at Bulsom- 
Porter.) —I need not pursue the story. 

BULSOM-PORTER. ‘There was no story (sighs deeply), I 
regret to say. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (very severely). You might have 
the good taste to leave your flippancies at home. If 
this woman is guilty, as I am convinced she is, I’m sure 
Canon Bonsey, as a clergyman, will own that I have 
rendered a very great service to Sunningwater society 
in not allowing the matter to rest. | 

CANON BONSEY. Quite true. Whenever it is necessary 
that any disagreeable scandal should be stirred up for 
the good of society, I’m very much obliged to those 
dear, good people who will kindly stir it up for me, and 
save me the trouble. And with regard to the present 
case, I hope you’ll ask Sir Daniel to give you the benefit 
of his vast legal experience, and then —then it won’t 
be necessary to stir it up any further, will it? 

LADY EASTNEY. Sir Daniel will be only too pleased to 
give us his advice. Sir Daniel, why don’t you come 
and help us? 

SIR DANIEL (rising, coming forward). Welp you talk it 
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over? Will you please give me one single fact, one 
single scrap of evidence to go upon, and I'll then join 
the fray on one side or the other, as the case may be. 
Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, didn’t I hear you say that you 
had a messenger now on his way from town with some 
important information? Who is he? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. I7’d rather not say. 

SIR DANIEL. Where does he get the information? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. He has been over to Vienna on 
purpose. 

SIR DANIEL. That sounds hopeful. What means has he 
of getting at the truth? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Every means. 

SIR DANIEL. Better and better! Surely you might tell 
us who this omniscient person is. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. When I saw that my husband was 
determined to shelter this woman, and prevent the 
truth from coming to light, I sent up to town for Mr. 
Fendick, the private detective — 

BULSOM-PORTER (startled). What! 

MRS. BULSOM-PorTER. And instructed him to make all 
inquiries, no matter at what expense. 

BULSOM-PORTER. What? Now please understand I en- 
tirely dissociate myself from your action. 

MRS. BULSOM-POoRTER. It’s of no consequence. I can 
proceed alone. 

[Enter Lal. 

BULSOM-PoRTER. But, my dear Henrietta — 

tat. Mrs. Dane is here. Shall I ask her to come in? 

LADY EASTNEY One moment, Lionel. 

BULSOM-PORTER (to Lal). Will you please ask Mrs. Dane 
if she will spare me a few minutes? I have an explana- 
tion to make to her. 

[Exit Lionel, left. 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. If you have any explanation to 
make to that lady you will please make it in my presence. 

LADY EASTNEY. Aren’t we getting a little heated? I 
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want to have a few words with Mrs. Dane alone — 
Ah!— 

[Enter Mrs. Dane. She is dressed very simply, is very 
quiet and self-possessed, and is followed by Lionel, who 
stands at door. She bows all round. Sir Daniel and 
Bulsom-Porter return her bow cordially. 

MRS. DANE. I didn’t quite understand your note, Lady 
Eastney, but you see I’m here. 

LADY EASTNEY (going to her, cordially shaking hands). 
I’m very glad you’ve come. I wanted a few minutes’ 
talk with you. Won’t you sit down? It’s fearfully hot 
indoors. Suppose you all go down to the summer- 
house and Ill send you some cooling drinks, and come 
to you in a little while. Canon, will you see that Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter is made comfortable? 

CANON BONSEY. Delighted. (To Mrs. Dane.) How 
d’ ye do, my dear Mrs. Dane? (Shaking hands.) 'Then 
we ’ll await you in the summer-house. (Going to Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter.) Allow me. 

[Sir Daniel and Mrs. Dane are watching each other 
furtively—he very searchingly, she quiet, self-pos- 
sessed. Mrs. Bulsom-Porter waits a moment to see 
that her husband does not speak to Mrs. Dane, then 
goes off with the Canon. Exeunt Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
and Canon. 

BULSOM-PORTER (confidentially to Sir Daniel, who is 
quietly watching Mrs. Dane; in a quiet voice). I say 
(draws him aside), how am I to stop my wife from 
dragging me into another confounded law-suit? 

sir DANIEL. Ah! Come and talk it over. 

[Exeunt Sir Daniel and Bulsom-Porter, Sir Daniel 
turning to glance slightly at Mrs. Dane as he goes 
off. 

LADY EASTNEY. Lionel, will you find Adams and ask him 
to take tea and iced drinks to the summer-house? 

(Lal shakes hands with Lady Eastney in thankfulness 
for her consideration for Mrs, Dane, and goes off.) 
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Now, my dear Mrs. Dane, you know that I am your 
friend and Lionel’s friend. 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

LADY EASTNEY. And between ourselves I hate Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter with the most ungodly, unchristian 
hatred. I’m only waiting for some tolerable excuse to 
get everybody in Sunningwater to cut her. Lionel has 
told you what she says of you? 

MRS. DANE. He says that she is spreading some story 
about my being a Miss Hindemarsh. What is the use 
of taking any notice of such a tale? 

LADY EASTNEY. You must take notice of it. 

MRS. DANE. I have denied it. 

LADY EASTNEY. You must do more than that. Lionel 
is waiting to make you his wife— 

MRS. DANE. If he doesn’t believe me I do not wish to 
bind him. (Triwmphantly.) But he does believe me. 

LADY EASTNEY. Yes, but Sir Daniel — 

MRS. DANE. If Sir Daniel doesn’t believe me, what hap- 
piness can there be for me if I marry Mr. Carteret? 
LADY EASTNEY. ‘Then you mean to give him up? Is that 
right? Is it wise? Is it kind to Lionel? Then there 
are your other friends; we are all waiting to give this 
woman the lie and show her the door. If you don’t 

defend yourself what are we to think? 

MRS. DANE. You think I am an impostor. 

LADY EASTNEY. No. I said to Sir Daniel a few minutes 
ago that I should have acted throughout as you have 
done — 

MRS. DANE (very gratefully). Thank you! Thank you! 

LADY EASTNEY. Up to the present moment. There is a 
point at which it is prudent to neglect slander —if it’s 
false. There is a point at which it is imprudent, im- 
possible to neglect slander—unless it is true. You 
have reached that point. This story is being repeated 
everywhere. Why won’t you trust yourself to Sir 
Daniel? 
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MRS. DANE. What does Sir Daniel propose to do? 

LADY EASTNEY. ‘To hear the story of your life, obtain 
the evidence for it, and then get Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
to make you an ample apology. 

MRS. DANE (cunningly). I suppose Sir Daniel has no 
doubt he would be able to prove my story? 

LADY EASTNEY. My dear Mrs. Dane, the cleverest lawyer 
of our generation! And he is only waiting one word 
from you to undertake your defence. If you refuse, 
what inference will everybody draw? 

[Enter Lal hastily. 

LAL. Lady Eastney, what do you suppose Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter has done? She has gone to Fendick, the private 
detective. (A spasm of fright passes over Mrs. Dane’s 
face, which is hidden from them.) Did you know of it? 

LADY EASTNEY. She said she was expecting some infor- 

mation this afternoon. I’ve told Mrs. Dane that she 
must meet this slander. 
[ Mrs. Dane has recovered from her fright and regaimed 
her self-assurance. After a moment’s deliberation she 
takes an opened telegram from her pocket and gives tt 
to Lady Eastney. 

MRS. DANE (very quietly). Read that, Lady Eastney. 

LADY EASTNEY (taking telegram). From whom? 

MRS. DANE. From Mr. Risby. 

LADY EASTNEY (takes telegram from envelope —it is on 
two sheets; reads). ‘“‘ Lady Eastney writes me that 
Mrs. Bulsom-Porter repeats some absurd story about 
you. Am writing Lady Eastney this post that I was 
quite mistaken in recognising you. If any further 
trouble, let me know and will immediately set matter 
right. James Risby, Schweizerhof, Lucerne.” When 
did you get this? 

MRS. DANE. Yesterday. 

LADY EASTNEY. But this explains everything. Why 
didn’t you show it us at once? 

[ Rings bell, 
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MRS. DANE. Why should I? You forget that you and 
all Sunningwater are very much concerned to know 
whether I’m this Miss Somebody. I have told you 
that I’m not, and you don’t believe me. Why should 
I trouble any further? 

[Enter Adams. 

LADY EASTNEY. Is the afternoon post in, Adams? 

apams. Not yet, my lady. 

LADY EASTNEY. Bring my letters to me the moment they 
arrive. 

ADAMS. Yes, my lady. 

[Eait Adams. 

LAL. The thing is quite clear. Risby has made a mis- 
take. May I show that telegram to my father? 

MRS. DANE. No. Let Mrs. Bulsom-Porter repeat her 
slanders, and pay her detectives to repeat them. I 
shall not take the least notice of her. 

LADY EAsTNEY. You must! You owe it to Lionel to 
prove this story false. Let me show this telegram to 
Sir Daniel? 

MRS. DANE (after a pause). Very well. As you please. 

LADY EASTNEY. We will very soon settle Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter. 

[Eait Lady Eastney. 

LAL (lingering). My father has been asking for evidence. 
Now he has got it. 

MRS. DANE. Yes. But suppose Sir Daniel cannot prove 
my innocence, suppose this story is still believed and we 
are parted after all, you will remember that I shall 
love you till my last breath, with all the love of my 
heart, with all that is best and truest in me? 

LAL. Yes, but we shan’t be parted. Come and tell my 
father everything. 

MRS. DANE. That woman is there. I hate scenes of any 
kind. 

tat. Then I’ll bring him to you. 

[She shows him a radiant, smiling face, He runs off. 
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The moment he has gone she utters a sharp cry, fol- 
lowed by a long groan of despair, sits down on sofa 
with a white, drawn, haggard face, wringing her hands, 
staring in front of her.— A pause. The door opening 
into drawing-room has been left open. Voices heard 
off. 

ADAMS. What name did you say? 

FENDICK (voice heard off). Fendick. 

ApAMs. You say Mrs. Bulson-Porter does expect you? 

FENDICK. Yes. She left word at home I was to come 
on here to her. 

‘apams. I’ll let her know you’re here. 

[Enter Adams; he crosses the room and goes off at 
window. Mrs. Dane creeps up to door, looks through 
it, utters a little cry of alarm, and comes away. Enter 
Fendick, an ordinary-looking, middle-class man, about 
forty, clean-shaven. 

FENDICK. I beg pardon— (Stops, seeing her.) Oh! 

MRS. DANE. Fendick! You, Fendick! You gave me 
some other name. Why did you come to my house a 
fortnight ago? 

FENDICK. Well, you see, the fact is, I wanted to get a 
photograph of you in the way of business, and so I 
adopted the slight ruse of saying I was taking photo- 
graphic views of the neighbourhood, and I asked you 
to give me an opportunity of taking a view from your 
garden. 

MRS. DANE. Did you get a photograph of me? 

FrENDICK. My partner took two whilst I was chatting 
with you and taking off your attention. (She shows 
great fright.) I know it was rather shabby, but my 
profession has its shabby side. 

MRS. DANE. What use have you made of the photograph? 

FENDICK. Well, of course that’s my business. ‘There! 
(Looks all round.) You treated me very well that day 
—if it’s any use to you to know, I’ve been over to 
Vienna for Mrs, Bulsom-Porter, and after a good deal 
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of trouble I found a man over there that remembers 
Miss Hindemarsh, and can recognise her if necessary. 
I mustn’t say any more. 

MRS. DANE. Yes! You’re a detective. Ill employ you. 
Name your own sum. I[’ll give you double, treble, ten 
times what she gives. Youll find some one that knows 
that I’m not this Miss Hindemarsh—not the least 
like her? 

FENDICK. No, ma’am, I can’t. Thank you all the same. 

MRS. DANE (getting more frantic). Yes! Yes! You 
must! I say you must! Don’t ruinme! This man in 
Vienna? He doesn’t know who and where I am now? 

FENDICK. Not unless I bring him over. 

MRS. DANE. But you won’t! He won’t recogmise me. 
You’ve been to Vienna. Listen! Please understand, 
from this time I employ you, and you shall be hand- 
somely paid. There’s nobody who recognises me. I’m 
not in the least like that lady. You understand? 

FENDICK. I can’t do it. I can’t, indeed. It might be 
found out. 

MRS. DANE. It shan’t be. How can it? Oh, how can I 
move you? I’ll give you every farthing I have. Don’t 
betray me! Don’t betray me! It’s everything to me 
—my happiness, my life, my all. Oh, don’t ruin me! 
Hush! (She looks off at window, points him off, whis- 
pering as he goes off.) You won’t betray me? 

[She comes back, with an immense effort regains her 
self-possession, takes a novel, and sits on sofa. 

[Enter Lal, followed by Adams, who crosses and goes 
‘off into drawing-room, leaving door open. 

LAL. My father’s coming. I made him promise to take 
up your case and fight it through. 

MRS. DANE. How kind of him. 

apaMs (heard off. Mrs. Dane listens, with great appre- 
hension). Mrs. Bulsom-Porter will be here in a minute 
if you will wait. 


[Enter Sir Daniel and Lady Eastney. 
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LADY EASTNEY. Here is your champion. Tell him every- 
thing. 

sIR DANIEL. If I can be of any service I shall be de- 
lighted. 

[Adams re-enters and brings letter on tray to Lady 
Eastney. She takes it, reads it. Exit Adams, closing 
the door after him. 

MRS. DANE (to Sir Daniel). When I heard this story was 
being circulated, I thought it would be better to take 
no notice and let it die a natural death. Don’t you 
think I was wise? 

SIR DANIEL. Very wise, if it had died a natural death. 
But you see it hasn’t. So suppose we set to work and 
crush the life out of it, shall we? 

MRS. DANE. Shan’t I be trespassing upon you? Won’t it 
be wasting your valuable time? 

SIR DANIEL. I’ve no hobby but my profession, so it 
won’t be a waste of time to spend a few hours in my 
long vacation to free you from an unjust suspicion. 
(Lal comes up to them.) I said I had no hobby but my 
profession. That isn’t true. This young fellow (taking 
Lal’s arm affectionately) is another very dear hobby 
of mine. You, too, are concerned for his happiness? 
[ Watching her very closely. 

MRS. DANE. Yes, indeed. 

SIR DANIEL (watching her keenly). And therefore you 
wish me to sift this affair thoroughly? (She is going to 
speak.) Knowing that the happiness of his whole life is 
staked on the result? 

MRS. DANE. I only wish for his happiness — not my own. 
Do just as you please. 

SIR DANIEL. Then you place yourself entirely in my 
hands? 

MRS. DANE. Yes; most willingly. How can I thank you? 

SIR DANIEL. Wait till I deserve your thanks. 

LADY EASTNEY (has been reading the letter). Really the 
whole affair is too absurdly simple. 
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[Enter Mrs. Bulsom-Porter at window, followed by 
Bulsom-Porter and Canon Bonsey. 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. Lady LEastney, there’s a man 
waiting to see me. Will you allow me? 

LADY EASTNEY. Certainly. I believe he is in the next 
room, but (stopping her) I think you should hear this 
letter first. It is from your nephew, Mr. Risby. “Dear 
Lady Eastney. I have received your letter. It is quite 
true that at the first glance I thought I recognised in 
Mrs. Dane a lady whom I had previously met, and I 
casually mentioned the fact to my aunt, Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter. But on seeing Mrs. Dane a second time, I dis- 
covered my mistake, and I told Mrs. Bulsom-Porter of 
my error. Will you express my sincere regrets to Mrs. 
Dane, and will you assure any one who may revive the 
story that it is utterly false.” What more do we want? 
(Hands the letter to Sir Daniel, who reads it carefully. 
Lady Eastney then turns to Mrs. Bulsom-Porter.) 
Surely that is enough, and you will be only too glad to 
own to Mrs. Dane that you’re mistaken. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (a little taken aback). I don’t 
know. I should like to hear what Fendick has to say. 
SIR DANIEL (suddenly, as if struck with an idea). One mo- 
ment. Mrs. Dane has already placed herself in my hands. 

Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, may I offer you my services? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. For what purpose? 

SIR DANIEL. To get at the truth. You have circulated a 
story which from this letter seems to be quite false. 
Your husband has asked me to use my influence to pre- 
vent the very disagreeable consequences which are likely 
to follow. Will you allow me to call in Mr. Fendick 
and ask him a few questions? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Well, I— 

BULSOM-PORTER. Yes, if you please, Sir Daniel. I shall 
be guided entirely by you. 

SIR DANIEL. Lady Eastney, you will permit me? (Lady 
Eastney nods assent. Sir Daniel goes to door, left, 
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and calls.) Mr. Fendick! (Fendick enters.) You’ve 
been to Vienna lately? 

FENDICK. Yes, sir. 

SIR DANIEL. To ask certain questions about a lady who 
formerly lived there, a Miss Hindemarsh? 

FENDICK. Yes, sir. 

sIR DANIEL. What are the results of your inquiries? 

FENDICK. Well, sir, 1’m not at liberty to say, as you’re 
not employing me. 

sIR DANIEL. Mrs. Bulsom-Porter wishes you to speak. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Will you please tell us all that 
you ’ve found out in Vienna? 

FENDICK. In respect of what, ma’am? 

SIR DANIEL. Perhaps I’d better put a direct question. 
Is Miss Hindemarsh identical with a lady who is now 
living in this neighbourhood? 

FeNnDIcK. This neighbourhood? 

stk DANIEL. Is Miss Hindemarsh identical with a lady 
who is now in this room? (T'wrning to Mrs. Dane.) Is 
this lady Miss Hindemarsh? 

FENDICK. No, sir. 

SIR DANIEL (very searchingly). You’re quite sure? 

FENDICK. Quite sure, sir. 

sizZ DANIEL. You have trustworthy evidence that she is 
not Miss Hindemarsh? 

FENDICK. Yes, sir. 

SIR DANIEL, What evidence have you? 

FENDICK (producing photograph). I took this portrait 
of Mrs. Dane over to Vienna (giving photograph to Sir 
Daniel), and the parties over there that remember Miss 
Hindemarsh say distinctly that this is n’t the lady. 

SIR DANIEL. She doesn’t resemble Miss Hindemarsh? 

FENDICK. No, sir. Not in the least like her. 

sIR DANIEL. Thank you. We shall want fuller informa- 
tion, but that will do for the present. (Hait Fendick. 
To Mrs. Bulsom-Porter.) I’m afraid you’ve com- 
mitted yourself very deeply. On Mrs. Dane’s behalf, 
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I shall have to insist that you withdraw this story with- 
out the least reserve. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. In what way? 

SIR DANIEL. May I suggest a form? If you will allow 
me I will draw it out and you can sign it before leaving 
the room. 

[Str Daniel sits down to write. 

CANON BONSEY (coming up to Mrs. Dane). I congratu- 
late you. (Shaking hands, looking round.) I think we 
are all to be congratulated. You upon the pleasant 
termination to this very unpleasant affair; myself upon 
the restoration of peace to this idyllic neighbourhood ; 
and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter for having stirred up this 
matter so vigorously, and to an issue which, I am sure, 
must be as gratifying to her as it was evidently unex- 
pected. 

[Smiling on Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. 

BULSOM-PORTER (to Mrs. Dane). I hope Mrs. Dane will 
allow me to offer her my sincere regrets. 

MRS. DANE. Thank you. I was so sorry that I was not 
at home the other day when you called. You will for- 
give me for not answering your note? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (to Bulsom-Porter). Your note? 
You’ve been making calls and leaving notes on — 

BULSOM-PORTER. For heaven’s sake keep your hysterics 
till you get home. 

SIR DANIEL (having written, comes to Mrs. Bulsom-Por- 
ter). Will you kindly read it over and sign it? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (glancing at note). But this a 
public apology! 

SIR DANIEL. I have made it as agreeable as I could. 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. A public apology! (Again looks 
at it.) No. I’m quite sure from my nephew’s manner 
that he was concealing something. I shall not apolo- 
gise or withdraw anything until I’ve made further 
inquiries. 

[She is about to tear wp the paper. 
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SIR DANIEL (stops her very quietly). Pardon me. Don’t 
tear that. (To Lady Eastney.) Where is Mr. Risby 
now? 

LADY EASTNEY. At the Schweizerhof, Lucerne. 

SIR DANIEL, ‘To-day is Saturday. We can get him back 
next week. (J'o Mrs. Bulsom-Porter.) You have 
slandered an innocent lady without the least justifi- 
cation. Take that paper home, think the matter over, 
and—will you accept a piece of advice from an old 
lawyer — gratis — let me have it signed and witnessed 
by next Saturday. The alternative will be very trouble- 
some, very humiliating to you, and terribly expensive 
—to your husband. (Gesture of despair from Bulsom- 
Porter.) Take it home. Let me have it signed and 
witnessed by next Saturday. 

MRS. DANE. How good of you! 

[Lady Eastney has rung the bell.. Adams enters. 

LADY EASTNEY. The door, Adams. 

[Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, much ruffled, rises and goes off, 
gwing Mrs. Dane an indignant look as she passes. Mr. 
Bulsom-Porter follows his wife off. 


CURTAIN 


(Four days pass between Acts II and III.) 


ACT III 


Scene. Library at Sir Daniel Carteret’s, Sunning- 
water. A cosy room in a modern Queen Anne red-brick 
house. At the back ts a fireplace with a looking-glass in 
the overmantel. On the right a door leading into a 
passage. On the left windows opening wpon a garden. A 
large flat-topped writing-table down stage on the right 
side. A sofa down stage, left. Book-shelves all round the 
room. Time, the following Wednesday afternoon. 

Discover Sir Daniel, looking im the glass on bookcase, 
arranging a flower im his button-hole, regarding himself 
critically. 

Enter Wilson, announcing Lady Eastney. Enter Lady 
Eastney. Exit Wilson. 

LADY EASTNEY (shaking hands). You’re busy? 
SIR DANIEL. Yes; trying to persuade myself I am forty 

—solely on your account. 

LADY EASTNEY. That’s not necessary. I like you well 
enough as you are. 

SIR DANIEL (tenderly). Give me the best proof of that. 

LaDy EASTNEY. I have. I’m here a quarter of an hour 
before my time. 

SIR DANIEL. You couldn’t be that in my house. 

LADY EAsTNEY. . How are matters going with Mrs. Dane? 

SIR DANIEL. Splendidly. (Going up to writing-table; 
taking up two sheets of foolscap, closely written over 
in a lady’s hand.) She has given me a detailed history 
of her whole life. She accounts for every moment from 
her childhood. 


LaDy EASTNEY. Has Mr. Fendick sent his evidence? 
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SIR DANIEL. Yes, it came this morning. That’s quite 
satisfactory too. 

[Taking up another paper from table. 

LADY EasTNEY. And Mr. Risby? 

SIR DANIEL. He’s coming specially from Lucerne to put 
matters right. I expect him almost every moment, and 
Fendick is also running down from town for a little 
conference, so to-night I shall have all the threads of 
the case in my hands, and then — 

LADY EASTNEY. ‘Then? 

str DANIEL. Then I shall be able to talk to Mrs. Bulsom- 
Porter. 

LADY EAsTNEY. I’m delighted. The whole neighbour- 
hood is still in a perfect fever over the affair. Nothing 
else is talked about. 

SIR DANIEL. I wish there wasn’t quite so much gossip 
about it. 

LADY EASTNEY. My dear Sir Daniel, we live in a resi- 
dential neighbourhood in a wicked world, and what 
possible occupation is there for us poor women except 
to discuss scandal, or —to create it? The duchess was 
there. She’s going to make an important call on you 
this afternoon. 

SIR DANIEL. Why? 

LADY EASTNEY. She’s very much interested in Mrs. 
Dane’s affair, and wants to know all about it. We shall 
find the duchess a useful ally. 

SIR DANIEL (handling the foolscap). We shall need no 
ally, except the truth. 

LADY EASTNEY (smiling). Won’t you? The truth is all 
very well, Sir Daniel, but if I had to live down a scan- 
dal, I’d rather have a duchess on my side. 

[Lal enters at window. 

LAL. How d’ ye do, Lady Eastney? 

LADY EASTNEY. How d’ ye do? 
[Shaking hands. 

LAL, Risby has n’t turned up yet? 
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SIR DANIEL (taking out watch). No, I expect him very 
soon. You haven’t brought Mrs. Dane? 

tat. No. She has thought of some more particulars of 
her history, and is writing them out for’ you. 

SIR DANIEL. Go back and tell her not to trouble any 
further, and ask her to be here to meet Risby in (tak- 
mg out watch) ten minutes. 

rat. All right. Lady Eastney, I can’t thank you 
enough. 

LADY EASTNEY. What for? 

tau. For helping us to beat down these horrible lies. 

LADY EASTNEY. My dear Lal, I feel very strongly about 
it, and I shan’t rest till I’ve worked the whole neigh- 
bourhood into a frenzy of virtuous sympathy for Mrs. 
Dane, and a frenzy of virtuous indignation against Mrs. 
Bulsom-Porter. Give my love to Mrs. Dane, and tell 
her that, will you? 

LAL. God bless you! Then I’ll go and fetch Lucy, sir? 

SIR DANIEL (has been studying Mrs. Dane’s foolscap 
paper). Yes. Bring her at once. 

[Eait Lal at window, with a bright look of gratitude to 
Lady Eastney. 

LADY EASTNEY. You’re quite reconciled to their engage- 
ment? 

sR DANIEL. Yes. I find I’m beginning to like her very 
much. I think the boy will be happy with her! 

LADY EASTNEY. You seem to take a greater interest in 
Lionel’s love-affairs than you do in your own. 

sir DANIEL. Ah, no! You shouldn’t say that. But you 
have discouraged me so often — 

LADY EASTNEY. I, discouraged you? Why, I’ve en- 
couraged you to propose to me I don’t know how many 
times. 

SIR DANIEL. Give me a little encouragement now. 

LADY EASTNEY. I amawoman. I am twenty-eight. My 
first essay in marriage was not a conspicuous success. 
On the other hand, it was not a disastrous failure. Alto- 
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gether I’m quite willing to make a fresh experiment. 
But, on the other hand, I’m quite happy in my pres- 
ent state. It has very great advantages. I shall need 
a very great deal of wooing before I am induced to 
change it. Indeed, on second thoughts why should I 
change it at all? 

sIR DANIEL. I would n’t have you change it, except for a 
happier one. 

Lapy EasTNEY. I won’t, if I can help it. But there’s 
the rub. I like you very much, but, honestly, I don’t 
love you. At least (looking him up and down criti- 
cally) I don’t think I do. But there again I’m open 
to persuasion. 

SIR DANIEL. Give me the benefit of the doubt. 

LaDY EasTNEY. I will—and say no. 

SIR DANIEL. “No”? 

LaDy EASTNEY. If I say yes, how can I be sure that Mr. 
Somebody else won’t come along and make me sorry all 
my life that I didn’t say no. 

SIR DANIEL. Is Mr. Somebody else likely to come? 

LADY EASTNEY. How can [ tell? He’s always hanging 
about just round the corner; and if I married you, and 
you neglected me, or were unkind, I’m sure he’d turn 
up, and I do believe I should listen to the wretch; and 
then — heigho! 

SIR DANIEL. Be my wife, and if Mr. Somebody else ever 
wins a word, or a look, or a thought from you, I?ll own 
it’s my fault and I’ll forgive him and you too. 

LADY EASTNEY (looks wp at him). You know [I shall end 
by accepting you. 

SIR DANIEL. I’m sure you will. 

LADY EASTNEY. Then I’m sure I won’t. At least, not 
until — 

sIR DANIEL, Not until when? 

LADY EASTNEY. Not until I’ve made up my mind. I 
want to be persuaded, I want to be wooed. I want you 
to see in me a thousand more perfections than ever a 
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woman had, and value me a thousand times more than 
ever a woman was valued. 

SIR DANIEL. I couldn’t value you more than I do. 

LADY EASTNEY (shakes her head and smiles). It won’t 
do! It won’t do! With every wish in the world to 
oblige you, I really cannot sell my liberty at your 
present quotations. 

[Enter Wilson, announcing Miss Colquhoun. Enter 
Janet. Exit Wilson. 

JANET. How d’ ye do, Sir Daniel? 

SIR DANIEL (shakes hands). How are you, dear? 

ganet. Auntie, Mrs. Patterson has just come over to 
see you about her mission to the Indian women. Can 
you spare her just a few minutes? 

LADY EASTNEY. A few minutes? My dear child, Mrs. 
Patterson is a woman with a mission, and it takes years 
to persuade people out of that folly. 

[Enter Lal at window. 

LAL. I’ve brought Lucy, sir. She’s here— 
[Stops, seeing Janet. 

gANET. Auntie, you will let Mrs. Patterson take me 
away from England? 

LADY EASTNEY. I7’ll come and talk it over with her, 

dear. (Puts Janet off at door, which has been left 
open. To Sir Daniel.) I’ll come back by-and-bye to 
see how everything goes with Mrs. Dane. 
[Eait Lady Eastney. He closes the door after her, 
goes up to writing-table, and takes up Mrs. Dane’s and 
Fendick’s notes. Enter Mrs. Dane and Lal at window. 
She has a large blue envelope in her hand, partly 
written over. 

MRs. DANE. How d’ye do, Sir Daniel? 

SIR DANIEL (shaking hands very cordially). Wow d’ ye 
do? 

MRS. DANE. Have you read my statement? 

SIR DANIEL. Every word. I congratulate you. 

MRS. DANE. On what? 
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sIR DANIEL. On having told a perfectly plain, straight- 
forward story, in a perfectly plain, straightforward 
way. 

MRS. DANE. I only put down what I knew and felt, 
just as it came to me. I’ve jotted down a few more 
notes. 

[Taking out of an envelope another sheet of foolscap, 
which is partly written over. 

SIR DANIEL (taking sheet). You’ve already given me all 
I want. 

MRS. DANE. ‘Tell me what else I can do? 

SIR DANIEL (takes her hands, very quietly and tenderly). 
Leave yourself in my hands, and await the result with 
perfect confidence. 

[Enter Wilson, announcing Mr. Risby. Enter Risby. 
Exit Wilson. 

MRS. DANE (rather quickly and eagerly). Oh, Mr. Risby, 

how d’ ye do? , 
[ Risby is a little taken aback; she gives him a signifi- 
cant glance and he returns her greeting very cordially. 
rispy. Ah, my dear Mrs. Dane! (Shakes hands very 
cordially with her, then goes to Sir Damiel.) Sir Daniel! 
[Shakes hands with Sir Daniel. 
SIR DANIEL. How are you? 
RisBy. Lionel! 
[Shakes hands with Lal. 

LAL. How d’ ye do? 

RIsBY (to Sir Daniel). You got my wire? 

sIR DANIEL. Yes, I’m really sorry to drag you half 
across Kurope— 

RisBy. Half across Europe? Mrs. Dane may be quite 
sure that I would willingly be dragged half across the 
celestial spaces, if I can only repair my absurd mis- 
take. (Glancing at Lionel.) I suppose I may speak 
quite freely — 

SIR DANIEL. Oh, yes. Lionel is to marry Mrs. Dane 
when we have cleared this up. 
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RisBy. Indeed! (Goes to Lal.) My congratulations — 
and to Mrs. Dane. That makes it all the more neces- 
sary that I should put matters right. Now tell me, 
what can I do? 

SIR DANIEL. You told Mrs. Bulsom-Porter that Mrs. 
Dane was in reality Miss Felicia Hindemarsh? 

RisBy. Yes. I was misled by a certain general resem- 
blance on seeing Mrs. Dane at some distance. When I 
got quite close to her, I saw that I had made a horrible 
blunder. 

SIR DANIEL. Of course you withdraw the statement? 

RisBy. Utterly and entirely, with a thousand apol- 
ogies. 

SIR DANIEL. And suppose we have to bring the matter 
into court? 

[ Mrs. Dane watches Risby anxiously. 

RisBy. Will that be necessary? 

SIR DANIEL. I hope not. I think not. But we must be 
prepared. We should need your evidence. 

Rissy. Of course—if I’m in England. But I expect to 
make a very extended tour, and might be absent for a 
year or two. 

SIR DANIEL. Then we must take your evidence before 
you start. 

RisBy. Certainly. But you'll keep it out of court, won’t 
you? 

sIR DANIEL. I shall do my best. But we shall want you 
to say that this lady is not Felicia Hindemarsh, whom 
you knew in Vienna. 

risBy. By all means. But before I leave Sunningwater 
Ill go over to Auntie and try again to drive that fact 
into her comprehension. 

SIR DANIEL. That might help us. 

risBy. Ill go at once. 

[Takes up his hat. Enter Wilson. 

witson. Her Grace has called, Sir Daniel. I’ve shown 

her into the drawing-room. 
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sIR DANIEL. Very well, Wilson. Tell her Grace I’ll be 
there in a moment. 
[ Eait Wilson. 

rispy. Is there anything further that you wish to know? 

sIR DANIEL. I think not. When do you leave England? 

risBy. In a day or two—as soon as I can get away. 

SIR DANIEL. I’ve given Mrs. Bulsom-Porter till Satur- 
day to choose between a lawsuit and an apology. Can 
you stay till after then? 

RisBy. Certainly. I’ll hold myself at your disposal till 
Monday night. The Senior Varsity will find me till then. 

SIR DANIEL. Very well. 

RIsBy. Good-bye, if all goes well and I don’t see you 
again. 

SIR DANIEL. Good-bye. (Shakes hands with Risby — 
turns to Mrs. Dane.) You’ll wait here, won’t you? 
I expect Fendick every moment. I must go and get rid 
of this bothering old woman — 

MRS. DANE. I understand she has come to make inquiries 
about me? 

sir DANIEL. Yes, I believe. I shall be able to set her 
mind at rest. 

[Exit Sir Daniel. 

MRS. DANE (to Risby). It was so good of you to come 
and help us — 

risBy. Surely I could do no less. 

MRS. DANE. Thank youso much. (Suddenly.) Righels 

LAL. Yes? 

MRS. DANE. I’ve left my keys in my escritoire. And it’s 
open. There are some letters of yours—TI wouldn’t 
like them to be read. Would you mind running across 
and locking it, and bringing me the keys? 

tat. Yes, if you wish. I shall see you again, Risby? 

risBy. Yes, I daresay. 

[Exit Lionel at window. They both watch him off. 
She then turns to Risby in a burst of gratitude, wrings 
his hands. 
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MRS. DANE. Thank you, with all my heart! 

risBy. Hush! Take care! 
[ Looks round warningly. 

MRS. DANE. Sir Daniel seems to be quite satisfied — 

risBy. Yes, I think I’ve pulled you through so far, but 
I’ve gone as far as it’s safe to go—perhaps farther, 
but (very emphatically) whatever you do, you must 
keep Sir Daniel from bringing it into court. 

MRS. DANE. You think everything would come out? 

risBy. I fear so. This history of your life that you’ve 
given to Sir Daniel? 

MRS. DANE. Yes? 

risBy. He has read it? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, and he’s quite satisfied. He says it’s 
perfectly plain and straightforward. Naturally it 
would be, as I knew Lucy’s life almost as well as I know 
my own. 

rispy. And she was really Mrs. Dane? 

MRS. DANE. Yes; when she died I took her name and be- 
came her. 

risBy. And you think you can carry it out to the end? 

MRS. DANE. Yes; I think I can, now I’ve begun. I must! 
I must! Why do you look at me like that? You think 
I’m a horrid creature — you despise me? 

RisBy. No, no— 

MRS. DANE. Yes, you do, I can see you do! Don’t you 
think I despise myself? Do you think I’d do all this, 
if I could help myself, if there were any other way out 
of it? But I don’t want you to despise me — 

RIsBY. Believe me, I am only sorry, deeply sorry for you. 
May I say one word — Lionel? 

MRS. DANE. Well? 

RIsBy. Don’t you think it would be better to tell him — 
safer? 

MRS. DANE. I can’t now. He loves me and believes in me. 

RIsBy. Good-bye. 

[Offers hand. 
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MRS. DANE (again seizes his hand —wrings tt with grati- 
tude). Thanks! Thanks! This has shown me how 
good and true a friend a man can be to a woman! 

RIsBy (retaining her hand). I’ve been awfully puzzled 
what to do. When I called on you this morning, I 
came to tell you to face the worst, that it would be 
impossible for me to hide the truth from Sir Daniel — 

MRS. DANE. But you did! 

risBy. Yes. I’m not a very soft-hearted chap, but when 
I saw that tear, I felt I couldn’t round on you. I 
hope I’ve played the game fairly. 

MRS. DANE. Fairly? Most generously, to me. 

risBy. And I hope not unfairly to Lionel. 

MRS. DANE. I’ll make him the best and truest wife that 
ever lived. You believe that? 

RisBy. Yes, I believe you will. Good-bye. (Kisses her 
hand; drops it, looks at her.) After all, it isn’t always 
the good women who are the best for us rascals. 
[Enter Wilson, showing im Fendick. Mrs. Dane shows 
very slight confusion, and a look is exchanged between 
her and Fendick, which Risby notices. 

witson. Sir Daniel is engaged for a minute, but he told 
me to tell you to wait. 

FeNnDIcK. All right. No hurry, tell Sir Daniel. 

[Exit Wilson. 

RISBY. Good-bye. 

[She shakes his hand warmly. Exit Risby. 

MRS. DANE. Good-morning. 

FENDICK. Good-morning. 

MRS. DANE. Anything new since I saw you last night? 

FENDICK. No. You’re sure you can pull this cousin busi- 
ness off? Got all your dates and facts at your finger’s 
ends? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. We lived together all our lives except 
when I was a governess. 

FENDICK. That’s the time as you’ve got to be careful 
about. As I told you last night, I rummaged about 
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pretty well amongst the yokels at Tawhampton, and so 
far as I can gather I don’t think there’s the requisite 
intelligence in Tawhampton to say that you aren’t 
Lucy Allen. Especially as there was a likeness between 
you and your cousin. 

MRS. DANE. Yes; we were the same height, and the same 
complexion. 

FENDICK. ‘Then you went as pupil teacher to East- 
bourne? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

FENDICK. ’Ware off Eastbourne. The old dowager at the 
school would spot you at once. And I’ve got to mind 
my p’s and q’s about the concierge at Vienna — 

MRS. DANE. But you say there isn’t a concierge. 

FENDICK. I fancy I can lay my hands on an old Italian 
friend, who’ll pass at a pinch. But I tell you this, if 
I get out of this business with clean boots, Ill take 
good care I don’t land myself in a dirty mess like this 
a second time. 

MRS. DANE. I’m sorry you should call it that. You 
know that I’m quite willing you should make any 
charge — 

FENDICK. It isn’t the money. If I’d known what I was 
letting myself in for, I wouldn’t have done it for a 
thousand pounds. But you worked on my feelings, so 
that before I knew what I was saying I’d said you 
weren’t the woman, and being a bit short-sighted, I 
didn’t recognise Sir Daniel in his private get-up. 
Hush! 

[They compose themselves. Sir Daniel enters. 

sir DANIEL. Ah, Mr. Fendick, how d’ ye do? 

[Goes up to writing-table and takes wp Fendick’s notes. 

FENDICK. How d’ye do, Sir Daniel? I wasn’t aware 
when I met you at Lady Eastney’s the other day that 
T had the pleasure and honour of addressing the famous 
judge, Sir Daniel Carteret? 

siz DANIEL. No, Mr. Fendick? There I had the advan- 
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tage of you, for I was aware I was addressing Mr. 
Fendick, the famous detective. 

FENDICK. Well, our professions are, in a manner of 
speaking, somewhat similar, aren’t they? 

sIR DANIEL. Not similar, Mr. Fendick. Say co-opera- 
tive, mutually assistant and necessary to each other. 
You elicit the truth, I deal with it—when I get it. 
You catch the hare —TI cook him. 

FENDICK. Him or her as the case may be. 

sIR DANIEL. Him or her as the case may be. Well, I 
don’t think it will take long to hunt this hare down, eh? 

FENDICK. No, Sir Daniel, I think not. You received my 
copy of the evidence I obtained in Vienna? 

SIR DANIEL (handing Fendick’s notes). Yes, it came this 
morning. It seems very satisfactory. 

FENDICK. Most satisfactory, I thought, Sir Daniel. 

SIR DANIEL. You rely chiefly upon the evidence of this 
concierge, I see. He is perfectly clear in his remem- 
brance of Miss Hindemarsh? 

FENDICK. Perfectly clear. 

SIR DANIEL (taking up a photograph). And from this 
photograph of Mrs. Dane that you gave me the other 
day, which, by the way, is a very good one — 

FENDICK. ‘Taken by my partner, Burton. 

SIR DANIEL. The concierge is prepared to swear that 
Mrs. Dane is not Miss Hindemarsh? 

FENDICK. Yes, Sir Daniel. 

SIR DANIEL. Have you sent Mrs. Bulsom-Porter a copy 
of this evidence? 

FENDICK. No, Sir Daniel. When I called on her the 
other day, after seeing you at Lady Eastney’s, she 
rowed me like a pickpocket — 

SIR DANIEL. What for? 

reNnDIcK. She said she’d sent me to Vienna to procure 
evidence of Mrs. Dane’s guilt, instead of which I’d 
gone and proved her innocent, with other remarks 
quite infra dig. to me and my character. 
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SIR DANIEL. ‘The woman must be mad! 

FENDICK. That’s what I say—mad on the rampage for 
social purity. 

sIR DANIEL. I[7ll see Mr. Bulsom-Porter and explain to 
him how the matter stands. 

FENDICK. Then I may consider the job concluded so far 
as I am concerned? 

SIR DANIEL. Yes, I think so. We know where to find 
you? 

FENDICK. Fifty-four Buckingham Street. Telegraphic 
address, Sharpshot, London. Good-day to you, Sir 
Daniel. Good-day to you, ma’am. Glad this little 
affair has ended so pleasantly for all parties. 

MRS. DANE. Good-day, Mr. Fendick. Thank you for 
the trouble you have taken. 

FENDICK. Don’t name it, ma’am. I congratulate you 
heartily, I assure you. . 
[Eait Fendick. 

SIR DANIEL. You must let me congratulate you, too. 

MRS. DANE. You think it is all ended? I’m free from 
this scandal at last? 

str DANIEL. Yes. I have something to say to you. 

MRS. DANE. Yes? 

SIR DANIEL. Now that we may consider it over, I don’t 
mind owning that at first I thought Mrs. Bulsom-Por- 
ter’s tale was true. 

MRS. DANE. But you don’t now? You believe in me? 
You think that I am worthy of Lionel? 

SIR DANIEL, Yes, and it gives me the greatest pleasure, 
my dear Lucy, to welcome you into my family as my 
daughter. 

[ He kisses her forehead. She bursts into a little fit of 
tears. 

Mrs. DANE. Oh! I can’t help it! Don’t look at me, 
please. 

SIR DANIEL. Cry away! Cry away! Ill go into the 
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next room and send a little note to Bulsom-Porter. 
Between us I daresay we can put it all straight. 
[Eat Sir Daniel. 

MRS. DANE (left alone, she clasps her hands in gratitude 
and breathes out). I thank Thee. I thank Thee! All 
my life shall show my gratitude! 

[She continues sobbing. After some moments Sir 
Daniel re-enters with an open sheet of note-paper, on 
which he has begun to write a letter. 

SIR DANIEL. By the way, my dear Lucy, I’ve been think- 
ing — 

[She turns around and he sees she is still crying. 

MRS. DANE. Isn’t it foolish of me? This horrible thing 
has been hanging over me for weeks, and the relief 
seems too great. There! It’s all over now! (Looks 
up at him radiantly.) Yes— you’ve been thinking — 
what? 

SIR DANIEL. I’ve been thinking what you should do. 
Tawhampton is only six hours by rail— 

MRS. DANE. Well? 

SIR DANIEL. You lived there, you say, till you were 
fifteen? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, and then my father and mother took 
me to Canada. 

sIR DANIEL. You had no other home in your childhood? 

MRS. DANE. No. 

SIR DANIEL. Have you been there since your return to 
England? 

MRS. DANE. No. It’s an out-of-the-way place, and I’ve 
had no occasion to go. 

SIR DANIEL, Some of your childhood’s friends must be 
living there still? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, I daresay. 

SIR DANIEL. You shall go down there to-morrow and 
hunt up some of your old friends who remember you 
as Lucy Allen. 

MRS. DANE. Yes, that’s a splendid idea. I hadn’t 
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thought of that. (Cunningly.) But suppose I’m not 
able to find anybody at Tawhampton who can positively 
identify me, you have still sufficient evidence to prove 
who I am? 

SIR DANIEL. I have no evidence whatever to prove who 
you are. I have Risby’s and Fendick’s evidence to 
prove that you are not Felicia Hindemarsh. 

MRS. DANE. Isn’t that enough? 

SIR DANIEL. Not if the matter comes into court. We 
shall then need evidence to prove that you are Lucy 
Dane, née Allen, with a history that can be traced. 

MRS. DANE. I see. This doesn’t mean that I’m to be 
dragged all through this horrible scandal again? 

sIR DANIEL. No. I think not. Bulsom-Porter is sure to 
meet the matter with an apology. Still, I think you 
should go to Tawhampton. 

MRS. DANE. I’m quite willing. 

SIR DANIEL. Did you keep up any correspondence with 
any one there after you left? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, for a little while, but it soon ceased. 

SIR DANIEL. Whom did you write to? 

MRS. DANE. Mrs. Garton was one— 

SIR DANIEL. You don’t know if she is living there still? 

MRS. DANE. No. She was over sixty then — 

SIR DANIEL. Do you remember anybody else? (No 
reply.) I have a topographical dictionary somewhere. 
(Looking along bookshelves.) That might help us, if 
I can put my hands on it— (Going along the book- 
shelves; she watches him furtively and with great ana- 
tety.) It used to be somewhere on these shelves. I 
wonder what has become of it. Who was the parson 
of the place? 

MRS. DANE. There were several curates. Mr. Inskip; 
he was a very stout little man with spectacles; he would 
remember me; and Mr. Charlesworth — 

SIR DANIEL. Have you any idea where either of them is 


to be found? 
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MRS. DANE. No. 

SIR DANIEL. Who taught you? Did you go to school? 

MRS. DANE. No. We had governesses. 

SIR DANIEL. “We”? You say you were an only child. 
Who’s “we” ? 

MRS. DANE. My cousin and I. 

SIR DANIEL. Your cousin? (Turns over the foolscap 
sheets.) Your cousin? A girl? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

SIR DANIEL (running hastily over the sheets). You 
haven’t mentioned her. Where is she now? 

MRS. DANE. I don’t know. She left Tawhampton before 
I did. 

SIR DANIEL. Where did she go? 

MRS. DANE. She took a situation as governess, I think. 

SIR DANIEL. Did she live with you in Tawhampton?P 

MRS. DANE. No. Her father lived in the village, and she 
used to come to our house to be taught. 

SIR DANIEL (running over the notes). You haven’t men- 
tioned her father? 

MRS. DANE. No. I didn’t see what he had to do with my 
story. He died before I left the village. 

SIR DANIEL. What was your cousin’s name? 

MRS. DANE (after a slight pause). Annie. 

sir DANIEL. Annie what? 

MRS. DANE. Annie Allen. 

sIR DANIEL. And you have completely lost sight of her? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. Are there any other questions you 
wish to ask me? 

sIR DANIEL. No. I think not. 

MRS. DANE. Then [’ll go back home and rest. My head 
is ready to split. Thank you for believing in me. You 
know Lionel will be happy with me? 

SIR DANIEL. I feel sure he will. (Going with her to the 
window. As he comes up to the book-case, his eye 
lights on volumes of the topographical dictionary.) 
Ah! Here’s the very thing. 
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MRS. DANE. What? 

SIR DANIEL (taking a volume out of the shelf). Topo- 
graphical dictionary of England and Wales. (Looking 
along the volumes.) Volume one, Devonshire. Let’s 
see what it has to say about Tawhampton. (Taking 
the volume to table and turning over the leaves — she 
watches him with great anxiety.) Devonshire — Dev- 
onshire — Tawhampton — (Reading from the book.) 
Tawhampton is a parish and village — picturesquely 
situated —mid-division of the country — Wonford 
Hundred —rural deanery of Crockenwell— Archdea- 
conry of Okestock. The church of Saint Andrew is a 
building in the Perpendicular style. The living is a 
vicarage, net yearly value £376, and has been held 
since eighteen-seventy-five by (turns round on her; she 
shows great fright) —by the Reverend Francis Hinde- 
marsh! Hindemarsh? 

MRS. DANE. He was my uncle. 

SIR DANIEL. Your uncle? 

MRS. DANE. Sir Daniel, I’ve done wrong, very wrong, 
to hide from you that Felicia Hindemarsh was my 
cousin. 

sIR DANIEL. Felicia Hindemarsh was your cousin! 

MRS. DANE. Can’t you understand why I have hidden it? 
The whole affair was so terrible! I can’t tell you how 
keenly I felt the disgrace, how keenly I feel it still. 

SIR DANIEL. But she was only your cousin. Surely 
there was no reason for you to hide it from Lionel 
and me. 

MRS. DANE. I didn’t intend to hide it from you. But I 
had always concealed it from everybody. And having 
once begun, I was obliged to go on. Can’t you under- 
stand? 

(He does not reply. His face shows very grave concern, 
and he again walks up and down, as if in perplexity as 
to what course he should take.) 

(After a considerable pause.) You’re angry with me? 
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sIR DANIEL. Not angry, but grieved, deeply grieved that 
you had n’t the courage to tell me the truth. 

MRS. DANE. I will now—the whole truth—aindeed, I 
will. 

sIR DANIEL (drily). Yes. Perhaps it would be advisable. 
(He is stil evidently distressed and annoyed; at length 
goes up to writing-table, takes up the foolscap sheets, 
glances through them.) Of course this puts the matter 
in a new light. 

mrs. DANE. How? I[7ll tell Lionel. Promise me it 
shan’t part us! 

SIR DANIEL. ‘There is no reason you should be parted be- 
cause you happen to be the cousin of Felicia Hinde- 
marsh. But — 

MRS. DANE. But what? 

SIR DANIEL. Why didn’t you deal openly with us? See 
how Lionel loves you! How he believes in you! And 
I too had grown to like you. I felt glad that you were 
going to be my daughter. Ah, why didn’t you trust 
usP 

MRS. DANE. Oh, I’ve done wrong, very wrong! Say that 
it shan’t part us. You forgive me? 

SIR DANIEL (after a pause, offers his hand, which she takes 
eagerly). I forgive you. But you wish me to clear 
you thoroughly from this slander? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, indeed. And you will? 

SIR DANIEL. Yes. But understand, my dear Lucy, from 
this moment there must not be the faintest suspicion 
of trifling with the truth. Understand that most 
clearly. 

MRS. DANE. I do. 

SIR DANIEL. Then we’ll consider that episode closed, 
and we’ll make a fresh start. 

MRS. DANE. Yes, ask me anything you please. I’m 
only too anxious to help you in getting at the truth. 
sIR DANIEL. That ought not to be very difficult. (Seats 

himself in revolving chair at writing-table, takes a pen, 
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and occasionally makes notes of her answers.) Now, 
Felicia Hindemarsh was your cousin? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

sIR DANIEL. Her father was the vicar of Tawhampton? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

sIR DANIEL, And your other cousin— Annie Allen? 

MRS. DANE. I had no other cousin. When you asked 
what my cousin’s name was, I couldn’t say “ Felicia 
Hindemarsh,” so I gave the first name I could think of. 

SIR DANIEL. Had you any other relatives in or near 
Tawhampton? 

MRS. DANE. No. 

SIR DANIEL. You were the only child of — (consulting 
foolscap sheets) of Robert and Sophia Allen? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, my mother and her mother were sisters. 

SIR DANIEL (reading from foolscap). Robert Allen, 
woollen manufacturer, Tawhampton. In eighty-seven, 
being in difficulties, he sold his business and went to 
Montreal. You, his only child, went with him, and 
five years latter you married Charles Lewis Dane, sur- 
geon, Montreal. You lived there till two years ago, 
when your husband died, and a year ago you came back 
to England and took up your residence at Winchester. 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

SIR DANIEL. ‘There are, of course, people in Montreal 
who knew you intimately as Mrs. Dane and can identify 
you. 

MRS. DANE. Oh, yes, of course. 

SIR DANIEL. Will you please make me out a list of their 
names and addresses? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, certainly. Shall I do it now? 

SIR DANIEL. No, by-and-bye will do. Now to go back to 
your cousin, Felicia Hindemarsh. You have no idea 
where she is now? 

MRS. DANE. Not the least. 

SIR DANIEL. When was the last time you saw her? 

MRS. DANE. When I left Tawhampton. 
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sIR DANIEL. When you left Tawhampton. (Refers back 
to her statement.) You haven’t seen her since? 

MRS. DANE. No. Sir Daniel, I feel I could collect my 
thoughts much better if I were alone and had time to 
remember. I feel so confused — 

sir DANIEL. Ill try not to tax you, if you’ll answer one 
or two simple questions. 

MRS. DANE. Very well. 

SIR DANIEL. Felicia Hindemarsh was younger or older 
than you? 

MRS. DANE. A year younger. 

SIR DANIEL. Have you any portrait of her? 

MRS. DANE. No. 

SIR DANIEL. You kept up a correspondence with her 
when you left England? 

MRS. DANE (after a little pause). Yes. 

SIR DANIEL. For how long? 

MRS. DANE. For some years, I think. 

SIR DANIEL. Have you any letter of hers? 

MRS. DANE. No. After the dreadful affair in Vienna I 
destroyed everything. 

SIR DANIEL. There would doubtless be persons in 
Tawhampton who would remember her as well as 
you? 

MRS. DANE. Oh, yes, I should think. We only lived 
there as girls, and perhaps people might not recollect 
sufficiently to be sure — 

SIR DANIEL. When Felicia Hindemarsh left Tawhamp- 
ton, where did she go? 

MRS. DANE. I don’t quite know. 

SIR DANIEL. But you had letters from her. Where did 
they come from? 

MRS. DANE. Let me think—it was some seaside place, I 
think. 

[ Pause. 
SIR DANIEL. You don’t remember? 
MRS. DANE. No. I’m getting so terribly muddled, I 
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don’t know what I’m saying. I—I—vyou frighten 
me! 

sIR DANIEL. I frighten you? 

[ His manner throughout has been calm and kind, but 
very firm. 

MRS. DANE. Yes. I know you’re very kind, and that 
I’ve nothing to fear, but I feel—TI feel as if I were 
being thumb-screwed, and if you ask me one more ques- 
tion I must shriek out for help. (4 little pause.) I’m 
sure it would be better for me to go and write it all 
out when I’m alone. (Making a movement to go.) 
Don’t you think so? 

SIR DANIEL (arresting her with a gesture). No. 

MRS. DANE. I’m in such a state that I can’t be sure I’m 
giving you the right answers. 

SIR DANIEL (calm, stern). You must be sure you are 
giving me the right answers. Come, now, sit down, 
and (very kindly) remember that I have not a single 
interest at stake except what is yours and Lionel’s. 
Remember that I have no hope or desire in this matter, 
except to clear you triumphantly in the eyes of the 
world, and give you to Lionel for his wife. Now don’t 
get anxious or excited. Well soon get this tiresome 
business over! 

MRS. DANE. Oh, I know I’m foolish, and you have been 
so patient and kind. 

SIR DANIEL. This seaside place that Felicia Hindemarsh 
wrote from. Was it north, south, east, or west? 

MRS. DANE. South, I think. 

SIR DANIEL. Portsmouth, Brighton, Hastings, East- 
bourne? 

MRS. DANE. Brighton, I think. 

SIR DANIEL. What was she doing there? (No reply.) 
You said your cousin was a governess? 

MRS. DANE. I think she was pupil teacher at a school. 

SIR DANIEL. Good. That’s a clue. 

MRS. DANE. A clue to what? 
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sIR DANIEL. If Felicia Hindemarsh was a pupil teacher 
at a school on the south coast, we shall doubtless be 
able to find out where it was, and some one who re- 
members her. 

MRS. DANE. Yes. Yes. But I hope I shall find some- 
body at Tawhampton to-morrow — 

SIR DANIEL. Yes. By the way, I’m free to-morrow; I 
think I’ll run down to Tawhampton with you. 

MRS. DANE (feigning delight). Will you? That will be 
such a help to me. You can tell me exactly what kind 
of evidence you want, and you can be sure whether 
people are telling the truth. 

SIR DANIEL. Can I? 

[Looks at her. 

MRS. DANE (looking at him with the utmost frankness). 
I know that I should n’t like to tell you what was false. 
I should feel that you would very soon drag the truth 
out of me. See how quickly you forced me to tell you 
that Felicia Hindemarsh was my cousin. And I’m 
glad you did! I should never have been happy or com- 
fortable till I had told you and Lionel. Then you will 
go down to Tawhampton with me? 

SIR DANIEL (has been keenly watching her). If you don’t 
mind. 

MRS. DANE. I shall be delighted. I hope my head will 
be better, and that I shall be well enough to go. 

SIR DANIEL. I hope so. If not, I’ll take a little journey 
there by myself. 

MRS. DANE. Ye—es— 

sIR DANIEL. Was your cousin anything like you? 

MRS. DANE. I think there was a likeness. I daresay 
it was that which made Mr. Risby mistake me for 
her. 

SIR DANIEL. Possibly. But Mr. Fendick said the other 
day that you were not in the least like Felicia Hinde- 
marsh. 

mrs. DANE. Did he? But often one person sees a like- 
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ness where another sees none. What time shall we start 
for 'Tawhampton to-morrow? 

siIR DANIEL. Ill look out the trains by-and-bye. Then 
you never saw your cousin after childhood? 

MRS. DANE. No—I—I (Suddenly breaks down.) I 
can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! 

SIR DANIEL. What? 

MRS. DANE. Your questioning me as if I was guilty! I 
feel you suspect me still. Tell me, do you trust me 
thoroughly? (He does not reply.) Ah, you see you 
do not answer!—So be it. Make me out a list of the 
questions you want answered and I'll answer them. But 
I can endure this torture no longer. 

[Goes to window. 

SIR DANIEL. Stop. Come, my dear Lucy, this won’t do. 
We are here to get at the truth, aren’t we? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, and you must see how ready and willing 
I am to answer your questions —I’m very faint — 
sir DANIEL. Ill only keep you a moment. Now I am 
going to ask you one question. Think well before you 
reply, because all your happiness and Lionel’s depends 

upon my receiving a correct answer. 

MRS. DANE. Well! 

SIR DANIEL. When was the last time you saw your cousin 
Felicia Hindemarsh? 

[A long pause. 

MRS. DANE. I’Il tell you everything. 

SIR DANIEL. Go on. 

mrs. DANE. I don’t know what you’ll think of me. I 
don’t care. I’d almost rather everybody believed me 
guilty than suffer what I have done the last few weeks. 
It’s horrible! 

SIR DANIEL. When was the last time you saw Felicia 
Hindemarsh? 

MRS. DANE. After the fearful scandal in Vienna, she 
wrote to me in Montreal. She was desperate and 
begged us to shelter her. We had been like sisters, and 
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I wrote to her to come out to us, and we would give her 
a home. 

sR DANIEL. And you did? 

MRS. DANE. Yes, till her death. 

SIR DANIEL. When was that? 

MRS. DANE. About a year ago. 

SIR DANIEL. Where? 

[ Pause. 

mrs. DANE. At Montreal. 

SIR DANIEL. She lived with you in Montreal —as Felicia 
Hindemarsh? 

MRS. DANE. No; we called her Mrs. Allen. 

SIR DANIEL. Give me the names and addresses of those 
people who knew you in Montreal as Mrs. Dane and her 
as Mrs. Allen. 

MRS. DANE. Ill write them out. Let me bring it to 
you this evening. What are you going to do with it? 
SIR DANIEL. I’m going to prove that you are Lucy Dane 
—if you are Lucy Dane. (She looks at him.) Does 

Risby know who you are? 

MRS. DANE. What do you mean? 

SIR DANIEL. Does Risby know who you are? 

MRS. DANE. Yes—he knows that I am Mrs. Dane. 

SIR DANIEL. ‘The cousin of Felicia Hindemarsh? 

MRS. DANE (after a pause). Yes. 

SIR DANIEL. You told Risby, a mere acquaintance, that. 
Felicia Hindemarsh was your cousin and you didn’t 
tell Lionel, you didn’t tell me? 

MRS. DANE. I—I— (She looks at him.) I—oh—TI’ll 
answer you no more. Believe what you please of me! 
I want no more of your help! Let me go! 

SIR DANIEL (stopping her). How much does Risby 
know? 

MRS. DANE. Don’t I tell you he knows I am Mrs. Dane? 

SIR DANIEL. Woman, you’re lying! 

MRS. DANE (flashes out on him). How dare you? How 
dare you? 
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SIR DANIEL. I say you’re lying! You are Felicia Hinde- 

marsh! 
[He looks at her steadily. Her eyes drop. She sinks 
on her knees before him, seizes his hand in supplication, 
looks at him appealingly; he angrily withdraws his 
hand. 

MRS. DANE. Don’t tell Lionel! 

SIR DANIEL (with a little laugh). Not tell Lionel? 

MRS. DANE (dry, quiet voice). I’m not a bad woman. 
You don’t know. You wouldn’t condemn me if you 
knew all. 

SIR DANIEL. Tell me. 

MRs. DANE. I’d been brought up in a village. I was a 
child in knowledge. I knew nothing of life, nothing of 
the world. Mr. Trent was very kind to me. He was 
rich and distinguished and flattered me by his notice. 
And I— Oh, why didn’t somebody warn me? Why did 
they keep me ignorant? I didn’t even love him, not in 
that way—not as I love Lionel. I tell you I knew 
nothing! Nothing! Till it was too late! You believe 
me, don’t you? 

SIR DANIEL. ‘Tell me all. 

MRS. DANE. I hated myself. I should have hated him, but 
he was very kind. It went on till all was discovered. 
His wife killed herself. He was frantic with grief and 
went out of his mind. I thought I’d kill myself —I 
did buy the poison—but I hadn’t the courage. My 
cousin Lucy was living in Montreal. She was an angel 
—she took me into her home and gave out that I was 
a widow. My child was born there. 

SIR DANIEL. There was a child? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

SIR DANIEL. Is it living? 

MRS. DANE. Yes. 

SIR DANIEL. Where is it? 

MRS. DANE. In North Devon, with an old servant of ours. 
I see him every month, He is the sweetest boy, and 
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ain Mer Sera ta ABE OM SEE REA NA Tork ct Es 
I love him so much—next to Lionel. He’ll never be 
any trouble —or disgrace. Now you know everything. 
I’m not a bad woman. 

sIk DANIEL. I’m sorry for you, believe me, very sorry. 
But why did you wade through all that morass of lies 
and deceit? Why didn’t you have the courage to tell 
me the truth? 

MRS. DANE. Because I felt that you would part me from 
Lionel. If you loved a woman as I love him, would n’t 
you tell lies, wouldn’t you dare anything, to keep 
her? You know you would! You know you would! 
And so did I, and I would do it again. You won’t tell 
Lionel? 

sIR DANIEL. He must be told. And this marriage must 
be broken off. 

MRS. DANE. Why? Nobody need know. Mr. Risby 
won’t betray me. The detective can’t. I’ve paid him 
and he daren’t. You won’t tell Lionel? 

SIR DANIEL. He must be told. 

MRS. DANE. It can be hushed up. I’ll make him such a 
good wife. Give me this one chance—don’t tell him. 
Give me this one chance! 

SIR DANIEL. He must be told. 

[Enter Lionel at window, excited. 

tat. Lucy, I went for the keys; they weren’t there. 
The escritoire was locked. Just as I was coming away, 
Risby came up with a note for you. While he was 
talking at the door with the maid, she said something 
about his having called upon you this morning before 
lunch. Was that so? You met him here as if you 
hadn’t seen him. I couldn’t understand it—TI?ve 
been questioning him all this time, but he only puts me 
off. He says I must ask you — 

MRS. DANE (to Sir Daniel). Tell him. 

[Enter Lady Eastney. 

LADY EASTNEY. Well, how is it going? Have you got 

all the evidence you want? 
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MRS. DANE. Will you come home with me? I wish to 
speak to you. 

LADY EASTNEY. What’s the matter? 

MRS. DANE. Come home with me. 

LADY EASTNEY. What has happened? 

MRS. DANE. I want a friend. Don’t be hard on me! 
Don’t be hard on me! 
[Eavit Mrs. Dame, followed by Lady Eastney. Lionel 
is gong after them. 

SIR DANIEL (holds wp his hand, stops him). Lal—! 


CURTAIN 


ACT IV 


Scene. The same as Act III. Time, the following 
Saturday evenmg. Windows open. 

Discover Lal, very haggard and restless, walking up and 
down. Enter Wilson at door; goes over to window, stops. 
witson. Sir Daniel has finished dinner, sir. (No reply. 

Exit Wilson at window; returns m a few moments, 

bringing in a rug and a light garden chair, which he 

leaves in the window; he folds the rug and places it 
on arm of sofa.) Shall I keep any dinner for you, sir? 
LAL. Eh—no, thank you, Wilson. 

[Eait Wilson at door. Lal comes down to sofa and sits 

in a despairing attitude. 

[Enter Janet at door m evening dress. Ait first she 

does not see hum. 

‘sANET. I beg pardon. 

LaL. Janet — you wish to see my father? 

ganeT. No, I’ve just left him. Auntie and I have been 
dining here. 

tat. Oh, yes. I’d forgotten. 

JANET. We wondered what had become of you. Why 

did n’t you come in to dinner? 

LAL. I’m not fit for any company but my own. 

JANET. Sir Daniel and Auntie are taking coffee on the 
veranda. Won’t you come and join them? 

tau. I’d rather not. Please don’t take any notice of me. 

[She ts going off at door. He sits down again in de- 

spair — she suddenly stops; comes back to him. 
ganeT. Mr. Carteret, I don’t know what has happened. 

But I can see there’s something the matter with you. 

Perhaps youve had a great sorrow. Well, you’ll pull 
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yourself together and be a man. It’ll take you all 
your time, I’ve no doubt, but you’ve just got to do it, 
d’ ye understand? 

pate. Tell try. 

JANET. And you needn’t think that you’re the only 
poor body on earth that’s badly used. For if ye did 
but know, there’s many a man, and many a wee bit of 
a woman, that has just as thankless a lot as yours. So 
I’d not be wasting too much pity on myself if I were 
you, 

nat. I won’t, Janet. 

JANET. And if you’ve lost one friend, perhaps that may 
be the very means of showing you the value of them 
that are left. 

(Enter Lady Eastney, at door, m dinner dress.) 
I’ve just been giving him the very best advice in the 
world. 

LADY EASTNEY. How d’ ye do, Lionel? 

LAL. How d’ ye do, Lady Eastney? 

LADY EASTNEY (comes very tenderly and sympathetically 
to hum, takes both hands of his im hers, looks at hum, 
shakes her head at him). No sleep again? No ap- 
petite? . 

LAL (withdraws his hands). I can’t eat. And I feel I 
shall never sleep again. 

LADY EastNEY. Your father is grieving very much 
about you. . 

LAL. I’m sorry, for there never was anybody less worth 
grieving about than I am. 

LADY EASTNEY. Gotohim. Try and eat something just 
to please him. 

LAL. It would choke me. Don’t bother any more about 
me, Lady Eastney. I daresay I shall get over it by 
the time I’m dead. 

[Going off at window. 

LaDy EAsTNEY. Lionel! (He stops.—In a low tone.) 

You ’ve not seen her since — 
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tat. No, I’ve kept my word, and broken my heart. I 
heard the clock chime every quarter of an hour last 
night. I feel I should like to lie at the bottom of the 
river to-night where I couldn’t hear it. 

[Going off at window. 

LADY EASTNEY. Lionel, where are you going? 

LAL. Does it matter where I go or what becomes of me? 

JANET (trying to stop hm). Mr. Carteret — 

LAL. Let me be, Janet! 

[Going off at window. 

LADY EASTNEY. Lionel! you won’t do anything rash? 

LAL (at window). You needn’t fear I shall kill myself. 
I’m too much of a coward. But—tell my father I 
can keep my promise no longer. I’m going across to 
her. 

[Exit at window. 

JANET (bursts into tears and throws her arms round 
Lady Eastney’s neck). Auntie, I can just bear it no 
longer! My heart will break! Let Mrs. Patterson 
take me away — anything — anything — so that I can 
be at work and forget! 

LADY EASTNEY. Hush, hush! You must n’t be a coward! 
(Enter Sir Daniel at door. Janet controls herself.) 
There! There’s a brave Janet. 

JANET. I’m just a poor silly body that ought to know 
better! : 

LADY EASTNEY. Janet, would you go home and look in 
my dressing-table. Youll find a sleeping powder in 
the second drawer — 

JANET. Yes, I know. 

LADY EASTNEY. Bring it to me here, 

JANET. Yes, Auntie. 

[Exit Janet. 

LADY EASTNEY. We must manage to give Lionel a little 
sleep to-night. He’s nearly distracted for want of it. 
stzR DANIEL. Poor fellow! I’m rather glad he has taken 

it so violently. . 
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LADY EASTNEY. Why? 

SIR DANIEL. It means that in six months it will be out of 
his system. 

LADY EASTNEY. It’s a genuine love. Don’t you think it 
will last? 

SIR DANIEL. A few months. But even if it goes deeper 
than I think it does, it must be broken off. 

LADY EASTNEY. Why? Nobody except ourselves need 
know that this story is true. 

SIR DANIEL. The Bulsom-Porters know it—the whole 
neighbourhood must know it before long. 

LADY EASTNEY. The Bulsom-Porters thnk that Mr. 
Risby was really mistaken. The Canon has them to 
dinner to-night, and he’s doing his best to get her to 
sign the apology you drew up. 

SIR DANIEL. We can’t ask Mrs. Bulsom-Porter for an 
apology now! 

LADY EASTNEY. Indeed we can. Whatever happens to 
Mrs. Dane, I’m quite determined Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
shall make a handsome apology, and everybody shall 
know it; then I don’t think the story will ever be re- 
peated. 

str DANIEL. And will Mrs. Dane continue to live in Sun- 
ningwater? 

LADY EASTNEY. She’s quite willing to do whatever you 
and Lionel wish. I’ve been with her all the afternoon. 
Oh, the pearls of wisdom and good advice that dropped 
from this small mouth! And I felt myself such a tran- 
scendent humbug all the while! 

SIR DANIEL. Why? 

LADY EASTNEY. Aren’t we all humbugs? Isn’t it all a 
sham? Don’t we all have one code on our lips and an- 
other in our hearts; one set of rules to admonish our 
neighbours, and another to guide our own conduct? 
Why should I lecture that poor woman on her duty to 
Society? Why should I take her name off my visiting 
list and pretend that I can’t know her? 
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SIR DANIEL. Because you’re a virtuous woman, and she 
isn’t. 

LADY EASTNEY. That’s true—as it happens— and so 
far as it goes. Small credit to me! I wasn’t in her 
place—I didn’t meet with her temptations —and if 
I had, I should have been cold-hearted enough, or cun- 
ning enough, to resist. 

SIR DANIEL. Very well. That’s all a man can ask; the 
temperament — call it virtue or cunning — that resists. 

LADY EASTNEY. Not a pretty kind of cunning, that! 
And sometimes the man gets the other kind of cunning 
—the cunning that conceals! 

SIR DANIEL. Very well. We can’t help ourselves. But 
at any rate the outside of the platter must be clean. 
LADY EASTNEY. Oh, aren’t you Pharisees and tyrants, 
all of you? And don’t you make cowards and hypo- 
crites of all of us? Don’t you lead us into sin and then 
condemn us for it? Aren’t you first our partners and 

then our judges? 

SIR DANIEL. The rules of the game are severe. If you 
don’t like them, leave the sport alone. They will never 
be altered. 

LADY EASTNEY. But where’s the justice of the whole 
business? Here is this poor woman whom Lionel loves, 
and who loves Lionel with all his heart — why should n’t 
he marry her? 

SIR DANIEL. If he were your son, would you wish him to 
marry her? Would you wish all his after-life to be 
poisoned by the thought that she had deceived him, 
that she had belonged to another man, and that man 
and his child still living? Do, for heaven’s sake, let 
us get rid of all this sentimental cant and sophistry 
about this woman business. (Unconsciously getting 
very heated.) A man demands the treasure of a 
woman’s purest love. It’s what he buys and pays for 
with the strength of his arm and the sweat of his 
brow. It’s the condition on which he makes her his 
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wife and fights the world for her and his children. 
It’s his fiercest instinct, and he does well to guard it; 
for it’s the very mainspring of a nation’s health and 
soundness. And whatever I’ve done, whatever I’ve 
been myself, I’m quite resolved my son shan’t marry 
another man’s mistress. There’s the plain sense of 
the whole matter, so let us have no more talk about 
patching up things that ought not to be patched up, 
that can’t be patched up, and that shan’t be patched 
up if I can stop them from being patched up! 

LADY EASTNEY (looks at him very much amused). I 
would n’t get into a temper about it if I were you. 

SIR DANIEL. Am I in a temper? Pray forgive me. 

LADY EASTNEY. I rather like you in a temper. It shows 
me that if I marry you, you’d be my master. 

SIR DANIEL. Let me assure youI’d try. Will you take 
me? 

LADY EASTNEY. Could n’t you manage to put a little of 
the fervour you waste on social ethics into your love- 
making? 

sIR DANIEL. I’ll try. Will you take me? 

LADY EASTNEY (pauses, looks at him merrily). I’m really 
half inclined — 

[Enter Wilson at door. 

witson. Canon Bonsey would like to speak to you for a 
moment, Sir Daniel. 

SIR DANIEL. Show him in. 

[Exit Wilson. 

LaDY EAsSTNEY. He has come from the Bulsom-Porters. 
Now remember that we can’t go back from the position 
we have taken up — the fullest apology. 

[Enter Wilson, showing in Canon Bonsey. 

WILSON (announcing). Canon Bonsey. 
[Enter Canon. Exit Wilson. 

CANON BoNSEY. How d’ye do, Sir Daniel? How d’ ye 
do, Lady Eastney? 

LADY EASTNEY (shaking hands). How d’ ye do, Canon? 
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CANON BoNSEY (making a wry face). I’ve had the Bul- 
som-Porters to dinner. And seeing that Bulsom-Porter 
knows a glass of good wine, I felt bound to bring out 
my elegant eighty-nine Ayala and my sixty-three port. 
I cannot imagine a more unworthy office for either 
vintage than that of assisting Mrs. Bulsom-Porter’s 
digestion. However, I’ve persuaded her to go home 
and fetch the apology you drew up last Saturday. 
They ’re coming on here, and I think, with a little ju- 
dicious handling, we shall persuade the lady to sign it. 
Don’t I hear voices? (Goes to the window.) They ’re 
coming. Eh? (Looks very grave and shocked.) 
They ’re quarrelling in the lane. I heard an ejacula- 
tion from Bulsom-Porter which ill accords with the 
sylvan beauty of the scene. What! 

[Exit Canon quickly at window. 

SIR DANIEL. Take care how you work this apology busi- 
ness. Suppose Mrs. Bulsom-Porter finds out that we 
know Mrs. Dane is an impostor? 

LADY EASTNEY. We don’t know it. Mr. Risby and the 
detective say she isn’t. I intend that Mrs. Dane shall 
leave this place, if she does leave it, without a stain on 
her character. And I intend that Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
shall stay in it, if she does stay in it, as a self-confessed 
scandal-monger. 

SIR DANIEL. But I can’t exact an apology — 

LADY EASTNEY (very firmly). I can! Hush! 

[Canon enters at window, leading in Mrs. Bulsom-Por- 
ter very carefully. Bulsom-Porter follows. Bulsom- 
Porter and Mrs Bulsom-Porter are evidently in a bad 
temper with each other. 

CANON BoNSEY. Take care of the window-threshold. 
Perhaps Sir Daniel will excuse us entering this way? 
SIR DANIEL. Certainly. (To Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, shak- 

mg hands.) How d’ ye do? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. How d’ ye do, Sir Daniel? 

SIR DANIEL. How d’ ye do? : 
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[To Bulsom-Porter. Bulsom-Porter says nothing, but 
shakes hands and glances at Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. Sir 
Damiel gives a sympathetic handshake behind the back 
of Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, who is exchanging a con- 
strained bow with Lady Eastney. 

CANON BoNSEY (to Mrs. Bulsom-Porter). Did you bring 
the paper? 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (produces the paper that Sir Daniel 
has given her at the end of Act II). I shall not sign this. 

CANON BONSEY (taken aback). But, my dear lady, I un- 
derstood you at dinner to say that you would sign it. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Yes. But, since dinner, Mr. Bul- 
som-Porter has chosen to use such dreadful language 
to me, that I must first of all insist upon an apology 
from him. 

[Canon turns helplessly to Bulsom-Porter. 

BULSOM-PORTER. ‘Tell her kindly to send in a form of an 
apology to Rawlinson, my lawyer, and I'll sign it. 

canon BonsEy. Hush! (Turns to Mrs. Bulsom-Por- 
ter.) Mr. Bulsom-Porter is only too anxious to with- 
draw his language to you, as I am sure you are only 
too anxious to withdraw your allegations against Mrs. - 
Dane. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. I object to the word “allega- 
tions.” I made certain statements — 

CANON BONSEY. “Statements,” by all means — which 
you are anxious to withdraw. . 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. I object to the word “ withdraw.” 

CANON BoNSsEY. Which you will not repeat. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Which will not be repeated. The 
word “apologise” is used in this paper. I cannot 
apologise to Mrs. Dane. I would rather go to gaol. 
[Canon goes to Bulsom-Porter. 

BULSOM-PORTER (in a low tone, but sufficiently loud for 
his wife to hear). Kindly arrange a settlement on that 
basis. 

CANON BONSEY (tries to soothe him). Hush! (To Mrs. 
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Bulsom-Porter.) You will not apologise? I suppose 
you would not mind expressing your regret? 

MRS. BULSOM-poRTER. I do not mind some slight ex- 
pression of regret, but I will never apologise. 

CANON BONSEY (helpless). Sir Daniel, what do you ad- 
vise under the circumstances? 

sIR DANIEL. (looks at Lady Eastney). Well, 1—a— 

LADY EAsTNEY. Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, will you please 
allow me to look at that paper? (Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
gives paper to Lady Eastney, who reads it. Lady 
Eastney, having read.) I’m surprised! 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. At what? 

LADY EAsTNEY. At Sir Daniel’s moderation. (Sir Daniel 
makes a face.) I don’t think you quite realise the very 
awkward position you are in. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. How? 

LADY EASTNEY (to Bulsom-Porter). You thoroughly 
approve of this? 

BULSOM-PORTER. Most certainly. 

LADY EASTNEY. Sir Daniel, what would happen if Mr. 
Bulsom-Porter were to instruct his lawyer to offer his 
own apologies to Mrs. Dane, at the same time declaring 
that he would n’t hold himself responsible for what 
Mrs. Bulsom-Porter does or says? 

SIR DANIEL. Well,—a—TI scarcely know. 

MRS. BULSOM-PoRTER. [I shall not be bound by my hus- 
band’s actions. 

LADY EASTNEY. Isn’t it whether he will be bound by 
yours? The only question is as to how far Mr. Bul- 
som-Porter is prepared to go— 

BULSOM-PORTER. My dear Lady Eastney, I am prepared 
to go to any lengths. I will offer Mrs. Dane the most 
abject apology on my knees, and I will allow her lawyer 
to dictate it in any terms and make any use of it that 
he pleases. 

LADY EASTNEY. I think that will meet our views, Sir 
Daniel? 
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SIR DANIEL. Yes, yes. I think so— 

LADY EasTNEY. Mrs. Dane will then bring her action 
against Mrs. Bulsom-Porter? 

SIR DANIEL. Yes, I suppose so— 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. Action against me? 

LADY EASTNEY. And call Mr. Bulsom-Porter for a wit- 
ness — 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. What? My husband will not 
dare — 

BULSOM-PORTER (very sympathetic). My dear, I shall! 

LADY EASTNEY. I suppose there is no doubt whatever of 
the effect upon the jury, Sir Daniel? 

SIR DANIEL. None whatever, I should say —or upon the 
judge. 

LADY EASTNEY (to Mrs. Bulsom-Porter). Don’t you see 
what a very awkward position you are in? Mr. Bulsom- 
Porter, will you step across to Mrs. Dane with me at 
once? 

BULSOM-PORTER. Delighted. 

LADY EASTNEY (to Bulsom-Porter). My cloak is in the 
next room. 

[Going off at door. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. One moment! I do not object to 
sign this if Sir Daniel will remove the word “ apology.” 

LADY EASTNEY. It must be signed exactly as it stands. 

MRS, BULSOM-PoRTER. No! I will do anything that Sir 
Daniel may require, but I will not apologise. 

LADY EASTNEY. Now, Mr. Bulsom-Porter — 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER. One moment, please. (Very long 
pause.) Sir Daniel, if I had to sign this — agreement, 
where should I have to put my name? 

SIR DANIEL (pointing). There. 

LADY EASTNEY (takes up pen from writing-table). Do 
you like a broad nib? Or a quill? 

MRS. BULSOM-poRTER. Neither. 

LADY EASTNEY (takes wp another). This seems a nice 
one. 
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(Mrs. Bulsom-Porter takes it after great hesitation; at 
last dashes off the signature and bursts into a fit of 
hysterical tears.) 

(Offering pen.) Canon, will you sign as witness? 

CANON BONSEY. Certainly. 

[ Signs. 

LaDy EASTNEY. And I will put my autograph, and then 
the interesting document will be complete. 
[ Signs. 

CANON BonsEY. And peace will be restored to my dis- 
tracted parish. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER (getting more and more hysterical). 
If any future question arises, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that my signature was forced from me, 
against my will, and under threats from my husband — 
and—I’m quite sure Jim Risby knows something 
dreadful about that woman— and if my husband had 
the least sense of what was due to his wife— I— un- 
derstand — I do not apologise. I have not, and I never 
will apologise, and, oh — (to Bulsom-Porter) — let me 
pass, sir! Let me pass! 

[Exit in hysterics at window. 

BULSOM-PORTER (very quietly). Jt’s my silver wedding 
on the twentieth of next month. 

CANON BONSEY (to Bulsom-Porter). Mrs. Bulsom-Porter 
seemed very much upset. Ought n’t one of us attend her 
home? 

BULSOM-PORTER. Well, perhaps you will. 

[Canon goes up to window — stops, comes back. 

CANON BONSEY. Perhaps we had better go. Are you 
ready? 

BULSOM-PORTER (shrugs his shoulders). J shall be there 
before Mrs. Bulsom-Porter has recovered. Good-night, 
Sir Daniel. My very best thanks. Good-night, my 
dear Lady Eastney; you have saved me from a lawsuit 
and a thousand pounds damages. 
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LADY EASTNEY. Don’t mention it. Good-night. 

BULSOM-PORTER. Now, Canon! 

[Goes to window, takes out cigar and lights it at 
window. 

CANON BONSEY. Good-night, Sir Daniel. 

SIR DANIEL. Good-night, my dear Canon. 

CANON BONSEY. Good-night, dear Lady Eastney. 

LADY EASTNEY (shaking hands). Good-night, Canon. 

CANON BONSEY. Give my kindest regards to Mrs. Dane. 
Of course she will take the stall at the bazaar. And 
I’ll bring the duchess to call upon her one day next 
week. 

[Eait Canon after Bulsom-Porter at window. 

SIR DANIEL. Did you hear that? 

LADY EASTNEY. Yes. I must persuade Mrs. Dane to go 
away for a few months. | 

SIR DANIEL. And then? 

LADY EASTNEY. I do want to save Mrs. Dane. How 
can I? 

SIR DANIEL. Impossible. The thing can’t be patched up. 
It ought not to be patched up. 

LADY EASTNEY. What is to be done? 

SIR DANIEL. We must get Lal away from her; take him 
out to Egypt; give him some work; throw him into 
young society, and trust to time and his healthy in- 
stincts to bring him round. 

LADY EASTNEY. I suppose you are right. But in any 
case I’ll give Mrs. Dane this certificate of character 
from Mrs. Bulsom-Porter. 

[Taking wp the paper which Mrs. Bulsom-Porter has 
signed. 
[Enter Janet at door, with evening cloak over her 
dress. 

JANET. Here is the sleeping powder, auntie. Will you 
be coming home now? 

LADY EASTNEY. In a little while, darling. (Passing her 
hand caressingly over Janet’s forehead.) Why, how 
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hot and feverish your forehead is. Go and sit under 
the cedars till I’m ready. 

[Takes Janet towards window; they both stop; Janet 
hides her head on Lady Eastney’s shoulders; Lady 
Eastney takes her off at door as Lal enters at wmdow. 

LAL. I’ve broken my word. I’ve seen her. I’ve asked 
her to come over here and see you. You won’t refuse 
to receive her? 

sir DANIEL. No. I wish to see her. 

taL. Ill fetch her — 

[ Going off. 

SIR DANIEL. Stay. Lal, this must end. You must give 
her up. 

LAL. I can’t. I won’t! Why should I? She was sinned 
against, not sinning. She was ignorant! She knew no 
better ! 

SIR DANIEL. Get rid of that sorry cant, my lad. Every 
girl of fifteen knows black from white, knows her right 
hand from her left, knows that, if she lets some plau- 
sible scoundrel rob her of her jewel, she’ll by-and-bye 
come a beggared bride to a cheated bridegroom! 

taut. I don’t care! I love her! And I shall never be 
happy with anybody else. 

sIR DANIEL. Do you think you’l! be happy with her 
when the first burst of passion is over? Don’t you 
think you’ll begin to remember that she has deceived 
you, hoodwinked you, that her lover is now living, that 
his child is now living? Remember! You haven’t had 
all her love! She loved and gave herself away before 
she knew you — 

(Lal, mad with resentment, raises both arms as if he 
would strike Sir Daniel.) 

Ah! that stabs you, does it? Don’t you think that 
same thought will come and stab you continually? 
Say that in a few years some good-looking friend 
comes along and is civil to her. She’s civil to him. 
You ’Ill begin to wonder how far it has gone; youll re- 
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member that she can deceive; you won’t be sure; youll 
question her; she’ll reassure you; she’ll swear and 
re-swear and swear again, but you’ll never be certain; 
you may be wronging her but——she may be wronging 
you. You'll never know. All that you’ll know is, 
** She can lie; she lied to me; she lied to my father; she 
lied to all of us; she lied, and lied, and lied —is she 
lying to me now?” And you’ll never know. Your life 
will be a very hell to you. 

LAL. So be it! Hell with her, rather than heaven with 
any other woman! 

SIR DANIEL. Nonsense! Pull yourself together! Put all 
your heart and soul into your work. You’ll have an 
awful three months, an awful six months, perhaps. But 
you’ll conquer yourself. You’ll be a better and 
stronger and braver man all your life for it. Love 
isn’t the only thing on earth. It ought n’t always to 
be the first — 

tat. What’s the use of your preaching to me? You’ve 
never been in love. 

SIR DANIEL. You think that? 

LAL. You’ve never loved a woman as I love her, and then 
had to give her up. 

SIR DANIEL (very tenderly and impressively). My boy, 
I loved one woman when you were a child— ah, I did 
love her — you don’t know what love is, if you compare 
your hot boyish passion of a few weeks with my deep 
love of years. I gave her up; we gave each other up; 
it broke our hearts but we did it—her son does n’t 
blush when he remembers her— you and I have stood 
by her grave together — 

LAL (startled). Sir! 

[ Looks at Sir Daniel. 

sIR DANIEL. Do you think I’d deny her son anything? 
Don’t you think I’d give all I have in the world to make 
him happy? And when I ask him to renounce an un- 
worthy love, a love that will by-and-bye bring him to 
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misery —(A cry of anguish from Lal.) You'll do it, 
Lal! I’m not asking you to do what I haven’t done 
myself! You'll do it? 

LAD. . Yes, sir. 

[4 warm handshake. Mrs. Dane comes to window, 
not seen by the audience. She is unseen by Lal, but 
Sir Daniel sees her and makes her a motion; she with- 
draws. 

SIR DANIEL. Let me say good-bye for you. 

tau. Mustn’t I see her? 

SIR DANIEL. It will be better not. 

LAL. You’ll be very kind to her? 

sIR DANIEL. She will find me the truest and best of 
friends to her and her child. Go into the other room 
—Lady Eastney is there. I think she has something 
for you. 

LAL. Be very gentle to her— 

[Sir Daniel reassures him with a look and a grasp of 
the hand. Exit Lal at door. 
[Mrs Dane enters. 

SIR DANIEL. What have you heard? 

MRS. DANE. Enough. You mean to part us then? 

SIR DANIEL. It is not I who will part you. 

mrs. DANE. Who will, then? 

sIR DANIEL. Yourself. You wish him to be happy? 

MRS. DANE. I have no other wish in the world. . 

sIR DANIEL. I believe that, if you hold up your finger 
and beckon him, he will come to you from the end of the 
world and marry you. 

MRS. DANE (delighted). Ah! 

SIR DANIEL. What does that mean? He is on the thresh- 
old of a fine career; devoted to his work, with a large 
circle of friends. If you become his wife, will you tell 
them your history? They will all fall away from you. 
Will you hide it? That’s impossible. He loves you 
now, but in a few years’ time—dare you put his love 
to such a test? Dare you marry him, knowing that 
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day by day he must help you deceive, till disclosure 
comes; and then, day by day, he must endure social 
isolation with you, disorder and failure in his career 
for you—dare you marry him? Will it be for your 
own happiness? 

MRS. DANE. My happiness! What does that matter? 
Tell me what is best for him? 

SIR DANIEL. Don’t you know what is best for him? 

[A long pause. 

MRS. DANE. So be it! Say good-bye to him for me. 
[Enter Lady Eastney at door, bringing cloak on her 
arm. 

LADY EASTNEY. I’ve something for you. 

[Takes the paper from her pocket, and gives it to 
Mrs Dane. — 

MRS. DANE (takes the paper, reads it, smiles very bit- 
terly). Thank you. 

LADY EASTNEY. What have you decided to do? 

MRS. DANE. I’m going to Devonshire to-morrow. I 
shall make a long stay there. I shan’t let him know 
where I am. How is he now? 

LADY EASTNEY. He’s quieter. I’ve persuaded him to 
take a mouthful of food and some wine. I put a strong 
sleeping powder in the wine, so he’ll sleep to-night, 
poor fellow. 

Mrs. DANE. He’ll sleep to-night, poor fellow. Tell him 
about my going away when you think he can bear it. I 
need n’t stay, need I? Thank you for this (referring 
to paper), but what’s the use of it? 

LADY EASTNEY. Mrs. Bulsom-Porter won’t dare attack 
your reputation now. 

MRS. DANE. Reputation? Reputation isn’t much, is it, 
when love has gone? Don’t think I’m ungrateful to 
you (tearing it), but I shan’t trouble to defend my 
reputation. Good-bye, Sir Daniel. Don’t you think 
the world is very hard on a woman? 

SIR DANIEL. It isn’t the world that’s hard. It isn’t 
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men and women. Am JI hard? Call on me at any time, 
and you shall find me the truest friend to you and 
yours. Is Lady Eastney hard? She has been fighting 
all the week to save you. 

MRS. DANE. Then who is it, what is it, drives me out? 

SIR DANIEL. ‘The law, the hard law that we did n’t make, 
that we would break if we could, for we are all sinners 
at heart — the law that is above us all, made for us all, 
that we can’t escape from, that we must keep or perish. 

MRS. DANE. Won’t it do if we pretend to keep it, and 
force our neighbours to keep it instead? 

SIR DANIEL. Even that shows that we own the law. 

MRS. DANE. Only we mustn’t get found out. I’m afraid 
I’ve broken that part of the law. Good-bye, Sir 
Daniel. 

sIR DANIEL. Ill see you across to your home. 

MRS. DANE. No, I would rather youdidn’t. Just put me 
outside your palings and then I’ll find my way. Good- 
bye, Lady Eastney. 

LADY EASTNEY. Good-bye. (Shaking hands warmly.) 
Write to me. Tell how you are. Will you? I shall be 
pleased to hear. 

MRS. DANE. If ever I come here again, will you receive me? 

LADY EASTNEY (after a pause). If you call, I shall be at 
home. 

MRS. DANE. God bless you! Now, Sir Daniel, you shall 

see me outside the palings—no further. I shall see my 
boy to-morrow. 
[Eatt at window, followed by Sir Daniel. Lady East- 
ney goes up to window. Enter Lal at door, looking very 
much quieter but rather bewildered, as if under the in- 
fluence of a sleeping draught. 

LAL. Well? 

LADY EASTNEY. How tired you look! 

[Takes him to sofa. ' 

rat. Well? (Sits on sofa.) I shall get over this, you 

know. 
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LADY EASTNEY. I’m sure you will. 

tau. Father is right. I shall go out to Sir Robert and 

get on with this railway — and then [— 
[He shows symptoms of sleepiness. Lady Eastney 
watches him a moment and then goes to window. He 
lies on sofa, a distant church clock chimes, and strikes 
eleven. Sir Daniel re-enters at window, and they come 
to Lal. They stand watching him. 

sIR DANIEL. We’ll take him off to Egypt — you ’ll come 
and bring Janet? 

LADY EASTNEY (nods). It’s getting late. Where is 
Janet? (Calls indoors.) Janet! Janet! Janet! I 
suppose she has gone, poor child. You will take me 
home? 

SIR DANIEL. Say that in a little while I shall not have 
to take you home. 

LaDy EAsTNEY. I think I could feel at home with you. 

SIR DANIEL. Say that you are at home now. 

LADY EASTNEY (takes his arm). Iam at home now. 

[ Sir Daniel turns off the electric light. Exeunt at win- 
dow. A little pause. Janet enters at door, comes up 
to Lal who is lying on the sofa in the moonlight; she 
looks at him, bends over him and kisses him. 
[Curtam falls as she goes off at wmdow. ~ 
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ACT I 


Scene. Mrs. Wilmore’s boudoir, the Manor House, 
Weybury, a bright pretty room m an old English country 
house. A door at back, centre. A large sofa left of the 
door at back. A large bow widow opening out upon 
garden up left. A cottage piano down left, below window. 
A door up right. A fireplace down right, with a fire 
‘ burning. A comfortable arm-chair above the fireplace. 
A table with chairs, right centre. Time, about four on an 
autumn afternoon. 

Discover Mrs. Wilmore seated at table talking to Mrs. 
Linnell, who is standing near. Mrs. Wilmore is a charm- 
ing English lady of forty-five, well bred, well dressed, 
still attractive in face and figure, with easy, pleasant, win- 
ning manners. Mrs. Linnell is a bright, pretty, ordinary 
little lady, very tidily, but very cheaply dressed. 

MRS. witMorE. Mr. Wilmore is much annoyed by Mr. 
Linnell’s conduct — 

MRS. LINNELL. I’m very sorry— _ . 

MRS. wiLMorE. My dear, your husband has been curate 
of Weybury for just a year. During that time we’ve 
had nothing but constant little upsets in the parish. 

MRS. LINNELL. There were so many things to be re- 
formed. 

MRS. wiLMoRE. Of course there were! And we quite ap- 
preciate Mr. Linnell’s zeal and courage in reforming 
them. But he makes us all thoroughly uncomfortable! 

MRS. LINNELL. How? 
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MRS. WILMORE. We never know whose turn to be re- 
formed may come next. And we all know we need it! 

MRS. LINNELL. Edgar has only done what he thought 
right. 

MRS. WILMORE. I daresay. But you have two little chil- 
dren, and your income is — 

MRS. LINNELL. A hundred and twenty a year. 

MRS. WILMoRE. A man can’t afford extravagant notions 
of right and wrong on a hundred and twenty a year. 
Go home and persuade your husband to drop all this 
unnecessary reforming. It’s altogether too expensive 
a luxury for a man in his position. 

MRS. LINNELL. I’ll tell him what you say. 

Mrs. witmorE. And one little hint. Now that Mr. 
Daubeny is appointed Dean of Gilminster, Mr. Wil- 
more, as lord of the manor, has the presentation to 
the living here — 

MRS. LINNELL. Oh, Mrs. Wilmore — 

[Enter Goodyer, the butler. 

GOODYER (announcing). Mr. Viveash. 

[Enter Mr. Viveash, a shrewd, genial man of fifty, 
clever, alert, plausible, cynical, but with an air of bon- 
homie. In manners, dress, and culture, he is much 
above the ordmary country lawyer. 

VIVEASH (coming cordially to Mrs. Wilmore). How 
d’ ye do? 

MRS. WILMORE. How d’ ye do? (Shaking hands.) The 
door, Goodyer. 

viveasH (to Mrs. Linnell). How d’ ye do? 

[ Shaking hands. 

MRS. LINNELL. How d’ ye do? 

vivEASH. How’s Linnell? What fresh mischief is he 
up to? 

MRS. LINNELL. Mischief? 

viveasH. If he raises the pitch just half a note higher, 
he’ll make the old place simply uninhabitable for a 
comfortable hardened old sinner like me. 
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MRS. WILMORE (to Mrs. Linnell). Do you hear that? 

MRS. LINNELL. Yes. 

MRS. WILMORE. Good-bye, dear. 

[Shaking hands. 

[Exit Mrs. Linnell. Goodyer, who has waited, closes 

the door behind her. Viveash goes up very cordially 

to Mrs. Wilmore. His manner to her throughout is 

more that of an old friend than of a lawyer. 
vivEAsH. Any news from Sir John? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, a cable from Suez. He’ll be home 
next week, and as he must return to India before 
Christmas, Lennard and Helen are to be married al- 
most at once. 

vivEASH. Good. I don’t like long engagements. What 
about the name? 

MRS. WILMORE. Sir John insists that Lennard shall take 
the name of Plugenet on his marriage. 

vivEAsH. Well, considering how handsomely he has be- 
haved over the settlemnts, that’s not much! 

Mrs. witMorE. No, but my boy is my boy, my only 
one, and to give up his father’s name— However, as 
there’s plenty of money, we may manage to get the 
old peerage revived. 

vivEAsH. I’m sure you will. I’m sure you can man- 
age anything, after watching the superb way you’ve 
managed this marriage! 

MRS. WiLMoRE. It didn’t need any managing. When 
Sir John had to go to India, he was obliged to leave 
Helen in somebody’s care. I was a very old friend, 
and — 

' viveasH. He couldn’t have left her in better hands. 

MRS. WILMORE. Lennard was away in the Highlands 
making that railway. When he came back, what more 
natural than that Helen and he should fall in love 
with each other? 

viveasH. Very natural, very right, very satisfactory. 
All the same, I take off my hat to you! 
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mrs. witmMorE. You think I’m a_ scheming, match- 
making mother — 

viveasH. Every good mother must be scheming and 
match-making. 

MRS. wiLMorE. At any rate, I’ve not acted meanly or 
selfishly. I’ve done it all for Len. 

viveasH. I’m sure you have. And I do take off my 
hat to you. 

MRS. WILMORE. It has turned out fortunately. When 
I remember that six months ago we were paupers, with 
all our land heavily mortgaged, and Lennard was a 
struggling engineer, with a few hundreds a year, and 
no prospects — and now! 

viveasH. Yes, it’s a brilliant change of scene for all of 
us. I had terrible trouble to renew the mortgages. 

MRS. WILMORE. I’m sure you had. 

vivEAsH. I had to come into it with my bit of prop- 
erty —— 

MRS. WILMORE. It was good of you. 

VIVEASH. By the way, Markdale is agent for the Pluge- 
net estate. He’s very old. When he drops off, you 
might put in a good word for me to Sir John. 

MRS. WILMORE. My dear friend, I’m sure I can manage 

that. 
[Enter, right, Helen Plugenet and Lennard Wilmore. 
She is a tall, delicate, refined girl of about twenty, 
dreamy, spirituelle, unusual. Lennard is an ordinary 
handsome young Englishman about twenty-five. They 
are m outdoor clothes. 

vivEAsH. I’m sure you can. (They shake hands cor- 
dially. To Helen.) Howd’ ye do? 

[Shaking hands. 

HELEN. How d’ ye do? 

VIVEASH (nodding to Lennard). How are you, Lennard? 

LENNARD. How are you? 

viveEAsH. Now, when you two can spare me half an 
hour — 
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HELEN. About the settlements? 

VIVEASH. Yes— 

HELEN. Everything is to be just as Lennard wishes. 
Only please put in a clause that the little garden in 
the corner of my soul is to be my own—always my 
very own freehold. 

viveasH. I must leave the corners of your soul to 
Daubeny. 

HELEN. Oh, please don’t! 

vivEAsH. Well, then, to Linnell. 

HELEN. At least, Mr. Linnell is sincere. 

VIVEASH. Yes, confound him! That’s what makes him 
such a terrible nuisance. 

HELEN. Now I know why Mr. Linnell is so much dis- 
liked. 

MRS. WILMoRE. Helen, I hope you’ve reconsidered the 
question of the marriage — 

HELEN. No, dear. The quietest, simplest wedding at 
our own little church, and only Mr. Linnell to marry us. 

MRS. WILMORE. Why Mr. Linnell? 

HELEN. Because he’s just a plain, ordinary curate, and 
I like him. 

MRS. WILMORE. You haven’t spoken to him? 

HELEN. Yes, last night. He has promised to marry 
us. (Mrs. Wilmore shows great disappointment.) 
Dear, you must n’t be angry with me. (Kissing her.) 
My marriage is the greatest event in all history, and 
you must let me have my own wilful way. 

MRS. WILMORE. Of course, dear, but I hoped — 

HELEN. For a big, fashionable wedding in London. 
Then all my lilies would have withered ! 

MRS. WILMORE. What lilies? 

HELEN. The lilies I’ve been trying to grow in my own 
little garden. 

LENNARD. I must take a look round that garden. 

HELEN. No, Len, not at present. You’d only tread on 
the flower-beds, (Looking out of window.) We must 
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make haste if we are to get to the wish-tower for the 
sunset. Are you coming? 
[Exit Helen. 

LENNARD (going after her). I wish I was a better fellow, 
for her sake! 

MRS. WILMORE. Len, that’s unworthy of you! You 
won’t do anything now to break off the marriage? 
LENNARD. No, of course not. I love her too much, but 

—she is too good for me. 

MRS. WILMORE (kissing him). There isn’t any girl in 
England who’s good enough for my boy. (Kissing 
him fondly.) 

(Eait Lennard. Standing at window, looking after 
What mother would n’t be proud of him! 

vivEAsH. Well, we shall have no further trouble with 
him when he’s once married. 

MRS. WILMORE. Lennard never has given us any real 
trouble. 

vivEasH. Hum— 

MRS. WILMORE. Not more than any handsome, high- 
spirited boy naturally gives to his parents, eh? 

vivEAsH. No—no, about the average. 

MRS. WILMORE. Well, it’s all over now. 

viveasH. Yes, all over. And we’ve only to shake hands, 
and congratulate ourselves that our little comedy will 
have such a happy ending— wedding bells — interior 
of the village church— shouts—dancing on the vil- 
lage green — curtain! 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, when Lennard and Helen stand at 
the altar next month, I shall feel I’ve reaped the har- 
vest of my life. I shall have nothing to do but to 
rest and be happy. 

viveasH. Not you! You’ll be working night and day 
to get that peerage for Lennard. 

MRS. WILMORE. You shrivel me up with your cynicism! 
[Enter Goodyer, showing in the Reverend Everard 
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Daubeny, a fat, rosy vicar of sixty, purring, placid, 
time-serving, self-indulgent. Goodyer announces “ Mr. 
Daubeny.” Daubeny enters, and Goodyer exit. 

DAUBENY (to Mrs. Wilmore). How d’ ye do, my dear 
friend? 

MRS. WILMORE. How are you? 

[Shaking hands. 
DAUBENY. Ah, Viveash! 
vivEAsH. How are you? 

[Shaking hands. 

MRS. WILMORE. Mr. Viveash is scoffing, as usual. Scold 
him well, 

DAUBENY. Fie! fie! Ah, you may scoff, Viveash, but 
whether we believe our religion, or whether we don’t; 
whether it’s true or whether it isn’t, you can’t deny 
that it’s the linch-pin of society; and once take away 
the linch-pin— _ By the way, Mrs. Wilmore, your cook 
never sent me the receipt for those heavenly devilled 
quails — what did you call them? 

MRS. WILMORE. Quails Estelle! 

DAUBENY. Quails Estelle! My dear wife was so en- 
chanted with them. We thought they would make 
such an excellent entrée for our first dinner-party at 
the deanery. 

MRS. WILMORE. When do you leave Weybury? 

DAUBENY. In about a fortnight. Talking of my leaving, 
has Wilmore settled the presentation of the living here? 

MRS. WILMORE. We half promised it to Mr. Linnell. 

DAUBENY. Surely a half-promise isn’t binding. I tremble 
to think of my poor parish in the hands of that head- 
strong, misguided young man! 

[Enter Mr. Wilmore, in shooting costume. He is a 
stout, violent, shallow, hot-tempered, illogical Eng- 
lish country gentleman, stuffed with all the prejudices 
of his class. He appears hastily and angrily at door 
at back, where he is seen giving his gun to Goodyer. 
witmore. And, Goodyer, send over to Mr. Linnell, and 
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tell him I wish him to see me here at once. Ah, how do, 
Viveash? Daubeny, how are you? Upon my word, 
things have come to a pretty pass! 

DAUBENY. I fear our friend Linnell has been injudicious 
again ! 

wiLMorE. Injudicious! If you please, the Blue Lion 
is to be pulled down and turned into a model public- 
house and working-man’s social recreation club! And 
our precious Mr. Linnell is the ringleader of the scheme! 

mrs. witmore. The Blue Lion has always been a dread- 
ful, drunken, disreputable place! Why not turn it into 
a model public-house? 

- wiILMorE. Because Pelly wants it for one of his brewery 
houses. Naturally a big brewer like Pelly does n’t wish 
to have model public-houses dumped down everywhere 
in his own district. It would ruin his brewery. He has 
given me plainly to understand that if I don’t put 
the stopper on Linnell, he’ll take care Lennard shan’t 
put up for the Gilminster division. What do you think 
of that, Viveash? 

viveasH. It’s hopeless for Lennard to stand for Gilmin- 
ster without Pelly’s support. 

witmorE. There you are! Pretty position for a man 

of my standing! My son can’t serve his country in 
Parliament because my curate— well, not precisely my 
curate, but, say, our curate— chooses to run amuck 
against an influential brewer, and sound churchman, 
like Pelly! 
[Enter Goodyer, showing in Mrs. Blaney, a country 
doctor’s wife, about forty-five; a moral, ambiguous 
woman, soured by childlessness; formal, ill natured, 
with an air of melancholy resignation; dressed in a 
marked provincial style; quite provincial and middle- 
class in tone, manner, and thought. Goodyer announces, 
“Mrs. Blaney.” Exit Goodyer. 

MRS. WILMORE. How d’ ye do? 

MRS. BLANEY. How are you? (Shaking hands.) How 
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d’ ye do, Mr. Wilmore? (Shaking hands.) Mr. Vive- 
ash! Oh, Mr. Daubeny, I went over to the vicarage, 
and they told me you were here. 

DAUBENY. I hope nothing serious has happened? 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes. At least, it happened three weeks ago. 

DAUBENY. What? 

MRS. BLANEY. Sarah Piper. 

DAUBENY. Ah, yes! Ah, yes! Most unhappy girl! 

viveasH. I’m told it’s a remarkably fine child. 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes, unfortunately. And why children 
should be allotted to a hussy like that, while those 
whose conduct and respectability might surely entitle 
them to some consideration from Providence — 

DAUBENY. Ah, yes! It’s most inscrutable! 

vivEAsH. But three weeks— Sarah Piper hasn’t already 
made a fresh contribution to — 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes. She has confessed who is—a— 
responsible. 

witmorE. Who is the scoundrel? 

MRS. BLANEY. I’m sorry to say he is a tenant of yours. 

witmorE. No! After the example I made of Peter 
Rawlins last year, surely no tenant of mine would dare 
to— No! 

MRS. WILMORE. Who is it, Mrs. Blaney? 

MRS. BLANEY. William Sheldrake. 

MRS. WILMORE. I’m very sorry. 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes. Such a quiet, respectable young 
man. Always took off his hat with such a pleasant, 
modest smile. Oh, Mr. Daubeny, how is it that so 
many respectable people — 

DAUBENY. Very true! Ah, yes! Very true! There 
does seem to be a far greater proportion than one 
would have supposed — it is truly appalling! 

[His hands on his fat stomach, tapping it with his fat 
fingers. 

MRS. BLANEY. I often look round and ask myself, 
“Who is to be trusted?” 
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DAUBENY. Who indeed? Who indeed? 

MRS. BLANEY. And I answer, “ Nobody.” 

DAUBENY. Oh, come! come! Isn’t that just a little too 
severe? 

MRS. BLANEY. One cannot be too severe. As I was say- 
ing to Mr. Linnell about William Sheldrake — 

witmorE. Linnell! Does Linnell know? 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes, Sheldrake has confessed to him, and 
he thinks Sheldrake ought not to be made to marry 
the girl! 

wiILMorE. What? 

MRS. BLANEY. That’s Mr. Linnell’s opinion! 

witmorE. Mr. Linnell’s opinion! Daubeny, do you hear 
your curate’s opinion of the Ten Commandments? Mr. 
Linnell’s opinion! Upon my word! Mr. Linnell’s 
opinion! Mr. Lin— | 
[Enter Goodyer announcing, “Mr. Linnell.” Edgar 
Linnell enters at back; a pale, earnest, refined ascetic, 
about thirty, giving the impression of bemg over- 
worked and underfed. He has bright, deep-sunken eyes, 
a beautiful smile, and a serene expression. Ordinarily 
his voice is soft, and his manner subdued, gentle, and 
self-controlled. Goodyer waits at door for him to 
enter, and then exit. 

LINNELL (goes to Mrs. Wilmore). How d’ ye do? 

MRS. WILMORE (shakes hands a little coldly). How d’ ye 
do? 
[Linnell, after just bowing to Daubeny and Mrs. 
Blaney, advances to Mr. Wilmore. Wilmore stands 
indignant, repellent. 

LINNELL. Is anything the matter? 

witMorE. I understand William Sheldrake has confessed 
to you that he—and you’re actually encouraging him 
to desert his wretched victim? 

LINNELL. No. The whole case is most difficult. I’d 
rather not discuss it here. 

witmMorE. I daresay. But I insist on discussing it here. 
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MRS. BLANEY. We mustn’t shirk our duty merely be- 
cause it is shocking and disagreeable. 

LINNELL. Sheldrake has thoroughly repented. 

WILMORE. Repented? Rubbish! Blatant rubbish! 

LINNELL. The girl has a bad character, and I believe 
it was she who tempted him. 

DAUBENY. Oh! Oh! Come! Come! Come! 

LINNELL. He never promised to marry her. She is in 
every way below him, in class, in manners, in conduct, 
in feeling for what is right! 

witmorE. Feeling for what is right! Rubbish, sir! 
Blatant claptrap! 

LINNELL. Sheldrake’s sisters are living with him. For 
their sake, I believe it will be a wrong thing to bring 
a girl of that stamp into the family. 

MRS. BLANEY. But what can be done with her? We 
must uphold the sacredness of marriage. 

LINNELL, That’s exactly what I am doing. 

witmorE. What! Upon my word! I never heard of 
anything so monstrous — so subversive of all the prin- 
cipals and convictions that have guided my entire life. 

LINNELL. Have you anything more to say to me? 

witmorE. Yes. I hear you’re supporting this scheme 
for turning the Blue Lion into a working-man’s club. 

LINNELL, Yes. An anonymous donor has come forward 
with the money — 

witmorE. Some election dodge of the dissenters, eh, 
Daubeny? | 

DAUBENY. Well, without being uncharitable towards our 
dissenting friends — 

witmorE. Just so. I wish to do them every justice, but, 
throughout my life, I have never met with more than 
six dissenters whom I could trust. I hope I have mis- 
judged them. 

LINNELL. It is expressely stipulated that politics and 
religion are to be excluded. 

MRS. BLANEY. Religion excluded! 
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LINNELL. Since our object is to avoid disputes and sup- 
ply the working men with pure recreation, and pure 
beer! 

witmorE. Pure beer! And pray, sir, do you constitute 
yourself the sole judge of pure beer? 

LINNELL. No, I rarely taste it. 

witmorE. Then what is your objection to Pelly’s Entire? 

LINNELL. I have none. é 

wiLmMorE. Then why do you set yourself against a man 
who must surely be a far better judge of pure beer 
than you? 

DAUBENY. I must say, Linnell, your action strikes me 
as most injudicious. Mr. Pelly is a large subscriber 
to our schools — 

witmorre. And thereby provides sound food for the 
children’s minds, while he provides sound beer for the 
parents’ bodies. 

DAUBENY. In your position, your conduct involves the 
Church herself. You are placing her in antagonism to 
the world around her. 

LINNELL. She always has been in antagonism to the 
world around her! She always will be! 

DAUBENY. Yes, yes—in a sense. But these are trou- 
blous times for the Church. What the Church needs 
to-day is “safe men,” pre-eminently “safe men”! 
(Tapping his sentiments into his stomach with his fat 
fingers.) Safe Christian men! 

LINNELL. Have I done anything a Christian ought not 
to do? 

witmorE. It’s very difficult to say what a Christian 
ought or ought not to do in these days, but at any 
rate he ought n’t to upset the parish. 

MRS. BLANEY. It must set a bad example to the whole 
neighbourhood when they see their own clergyman wil- 
fully flying in the face of all morality. 

MRS. WILMORE. You surely don’t wish to get out of 
touch with your people? 
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LINNELL. No, I don’t wish. 

DAUBENY. ‘Then, my dear Linnell, why do it? Why stir 
up strife in a peaceable parish like ours? Why? Why? 
Why? 

WILMORE. Yes, indeed, why? Why? Why? (Linnell 
does not reply.) You see you have no answer! Dau- 
beny, perhaps you’ll leave this in my hands. 

DAUBENY. Certainly. 

WIEMORE. I’m a very easy-going man as a rule, but 
there comes a time when my good-nature kicks, and 
says, “I’ve had just enough of this.” (To Linnell.) 
If you wish to remain in Weybury, you will please 
write to Mr. Pelly that you’ve advised your friends 
to withdraw from your “ Blue Lion” fad, as it is un- 
workable. Do you understand? 

LINNELL (after a longish pause). Yes. 

WILMORE. Pelly is very much upset at your attitude. 
You might send him some little word of apology. 

LINNELL. Apology! 

WILMORE (angrily). Yes, sir, apology! Did you catch 
the word? 

LINNELL. Yes. Apology. 

witmorE. You will also please go this evening to Wil- 
liam Sheldrake, and say that I insist he makes an 
honest woman of Sarah Piper. 

LINNELL. By what process? 

WILMORE (enraged). By what process? By the good, 
plain, old-fashioned process of holy matrimony. He 
will have the banns put up next Sunday. 

LINNELL. If he refuses? 

witmorE. ‘Then I give him notice to leave his farm next 
Michaelmas. 

LINNELL. Mr. Viveash is your estate agent. Wouldn’t 
such a message come more fittingly from him? 

witmorE. No, sir, I choose you to deliver it, because I 
wish you to represent the moral aspect of the case. 

vivEasH (who has been listening and watching most at- 
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tentively all through). Perhaps I’d better go with 
Linnell and represent the legal aspect. 

WILMORE. 'That’s as you please, so long as Sheldrake 
understands he has got to marry the girl. 
[Enter Goodyer, door right. 

coopyEr. ‘Tea is served in the drawing-room, ma’am. 
[Eait, leaving door open. 

DAUBENY (rising with alacrity). Ah! 

witmore. Now, Mrs. Blaney, I feel I can go in to tea 
with a clear conscience! 
[ Looking sternly at Linnell as he goes off. 
[Exeunt Mrs. Blaney and Wilmore, door right. 

DAUBENY (to Mrs. Wilmore). I hope your cook has pro- 
vided some of those delicious hot tea-cakes. 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, I think. 

DAUBENY. There’s a very excellent, dear creature! 
[Exit Daubeny. 

MRS. WILMORE. Aren’t you coming to tea, Mr. Linnell? 

LINNELL. Would you mind if I stay here? I have to 
write my letter of “apology” to Mr. Pelly. 

MRS. WILMORE. You’ll find pens and paper. Come, Mr. 
Viveash. 
[Exit right. Viveash is following her, but stops at 
door and looks at Linnell, who has stood calm and bit- 
ter, without moving. Comes up to him and puts his 
hand on Linnell’s shoulder. 

vIVEASH. Linnell, you won’t mind my speaking plainly? 

LINNELL. Speak on. 

vivEasH. For a man with a wife and two children, aren’t 
you behaving like — well, like a silly jackass? 

LINNELL. How? 

viveasH. Here is a good fat living waiting for you. 
Can’t you let this sleepy old place go on its sleepy old 
way? Can’t you shut your eyes, hold your tongue, 
and just flick a bit of butter into our friend Wilmore’s 
ears every now and then, eh? Isn’t it worth doing? 

LINNELL. Perhaps, but I can’t do it. 
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vivEAsH. Why not? 

LINNELL. Before I entered the priesthood I spent many 
months in questioning my motives. I had a long, dark 
time, but I could see one thing clearly, and I shaped 
my whole life to it. I resolved I would always fear- 
lessly say what I thought to be true, always fearlessly 
do what I thought to be right, and never think of con- 
sequences. That’s what I’m striving to do now. 

viveasH. Where do you expect it will land you? 

LINNELL (looks at him with a grave smile). Well, if not 
in Paradise, at least in self-respect. 

viveasH. I should say it would land you in the work- 
house. My dear Linnell, you aren’t a baby; you’re 
an educated man. Open your eyes! Look at the world 
around you, the world we’ve got to live in, the world 
we’ve got to make our bread and cheese in! Look at 
society. What is it? An organized hypocrisy every- 
where! We all live by taking in each other’s dirty 
linen, and pretending to wash it; by cashing each 
other’s dirty little lies and shams, and passing them 
on! Civilisation means rottenness, when you get to 
the core of it! It’s rotten everywhere! And I fancy it’s 
rather more rotten in this rotten little hole than any- 
where else. (Linnell makes a protest.) Oh, yes, it is! 
I’ve been forty years in a lawyer’s office here. I know 
the history of every family in the place! If I were 
to take the roof off every house, and show you what’s 
underneath— ! What’s the use? It’s a lovely, pic- 
turesque little township, nestling at the foot of the 
undulating downs. Let it nestle! Take the guide- 
book view of the place! Let sleeping dogs lie! Think 
it over. Do as I say, and you’ll be Vicar of Weybury 
in three months, and, who knows, Dean of Gilminster 
before you die! 

LINNELL, Thank you. I’m afraid I must go on my 
way to the workhouse. 

vIvEASH (shrugs his shoulders). By Jove, you will! 
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LINNELL (quickly). Forgive me! I’m sure your advice 
has been most friendly. I wish I could take it. But 
I can’t. I’m not built that way. 

(Viveash looks at him, goes off.) 
(Speaking to himself in a calm, bitter tone.) Dear 
Mr. Pelly, you are a rich brewer; I am a poor curate; 
therefore I apologise to you. You want the Blue Lion 
for your own profit; I want it for the profit of my 
working-men; therefore I apologise to you. 
[He laughs a bitter little laugh, and sits down at table 
to write. 
[Enter Goodyer, showing in Rachel Neve. She is a 
beautiful girl, about twenty, plainly dressed. She has 
a quiet, shrinking, modest manner, and delicate, re- 
fined features, with a settled, frightened expression on 
them. She carries a little hand-bag and an umbrella. 
coopyerR. Mrs. Wilmore is taking tea just now. 

RACHEL. I sent her a note this morning, telling her I 
would take the liberty of calling. 

GOODYER (placing a chair for her). What name? 

RACHEL. Miss Neve. 

coopyEer. I[’ll tell Mrs. Wilmore. 

[Exit Goodyer. While he has been speaking to Ra- 
chel, he has turned wp the electric lights. It has been 
growing gradually dark, and the sunset at window 
fades away into night. Linnell has just risen, and 
bowed very slightly to Rachel. During following scene 
he writes at table, and tears up what he has written. 
Rachel has seated herself. He goes on writing. She 
takes a folded letter out of her hand-bag, glances 
through it, and puts it back. 

RACHEL. I beg pardon— 

LINNELL. Can I be of any service to you? 

RACHEL. Perhaps you could tell me. I’m a teacher of 
drawing, and I’ve asked Mrs. Wilmore to see me, be- 
cause I was told she is the leading lady in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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LINNELL. Yes? 

RACHEL. I hoped she might recommend me. I believe 
there is no drawing-master in Weybury? 

LINNELL. No, but there are several in Gilminster. Have 
you any friends in Weybury? 

RACHEL. No. [I had a friend who lived near here — 
[Enter Goodyer. 

coopyEerR. Mrs. Wilmore will see you in a few min- 
utes. 

RACHEL, Thank you. 

[Exit Goodyer. 

LINNELL. And this friend? 

RACHEL. That was a long time ago. Do you know of 
any rooms in Weybury, not expensive? I’m troubling 
you? 

LINNELL. Not at all. Ill write out one or two ad- 
dresses for you. 

RACHEL. ‘Thank you. 

LINNELL (writing). Where are your own friends — your 
father and mother? 

RACHEL, My mother died ten years ago. My father is 
an artist. ‘Times were rather hard, so last spring he 
took an offer from a railway company in Canada to 
make sketches for their advertisements. He’s there 
now. 

LINNELL. And he left you alone? Without resources? 

RACHEL. No, I was to have joined him, but —I stayed 
in England. 

LINNELL. And your other friends? 

RACHEL. I have no other friends. 

LINNELL. None? 

RACHEL. No near friends. My father has always gone 
from place to place painting landscapes, so we had 
no regular home. 

LINNELL (rises and goes to her with a sheet of paper). 
I’ve written several addresses there. 


[Giving her the paper. 
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racHEL, Thank you. 

LINNELL (looking at her sympathetically). I’m afraid 
you ’ve not come on a very hopeful errand. And your 
health has suffered — 

RACHEL (quickly). It’s nothing. I’m quite well. 

LINNELL. My name’s Linnell. I’m the curate here. If 
my wife or I can be of any use to you, we live on the 
station road, close to the station. 

RACHEL. Thank you. 

(He goes back to table and seats himself to write.) 
(Again taking out the letter from hand-bag and looking 
round as if waiting for some one.) 

Has Mrs. Wilmore any daughters whom I could teach? 

LINNELL. No. She has an only son. 

RACHEL. And I suppose—this son—he’s too old? 

LINNELL. For a drawing-mistress? Yes, I’m afraid. 

He’s going to be married next month. 
(He has spoken casually, with his head over the table. 
A spasm of horror and fright passes over Rachel’s 
face. She sits overwhelmed for some seconds. He con- 
tinues writing. At length she puts back the letter in 
hand-bag, rises, and staggers towards door at back.) 
(Rising.) Is anything the matter? 

RACHEL (who has recovered herself). No, I thought per- 
haps Mrs. Wilmore might be too busy — 
[Mrs. Wilmore enters. 

LINNELL. Here is Mrs. Wilmore. 

[Viveash follows Mrs. Wilmore on. 

MRS. WILMORE. Miss Rachel Neve? 

RACHEL. Yes. 

MRS. WILMORE. You wrote me this morning. You wish 
to ask my advice about giving drawing lessons in Wey- 
bury? You seem to be ill— 

RACHEL. No—I— 

MRS. WILMORE. You’ve only just arrived in Weybury. 
Did you get any lunch? 

RACHEL. No. I’ve had nothing. I suppose it’s that. 
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MRS. WILMORE. ‘They shall get you something. 
[Rings bell. 

RACHEL, Oh, please don’t trouble. I shall be better in 
a moment. 

MRS. WILMORE. My dear child, you’re fainting from 
want of food. (Goodyer appears.) Goodyer, show 
this young lady into the library, and give her some 
cold meat and tea. 

GOODYER. This way, miss. 

MRS. WILMORE. Why did you come to Weybury of all 
places to look for pupils? 

RACHEL. I was told that you — 

viveasH. Have you brought any letters of recommenda- 
tion? 

MRS. WILMORE. Who mentioned my name to you? 
There! We won’t bother you now. Go and eat some- 
thing and come back here, and we’ll see what can be 
done. 

RACHEL. Thank you. 

[She goes off. 

MRS. WILMoRE. Extraordinary application! 

vivEAsH. Looks a little queer. I should get to know 
something about Missy before you help her. 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, I can do nothing for her, poor crea- 
ture, except give her a sovereign, and pass her on. 
Are you coming back to tea? 

viveasH. No, I’ve had my single cup. 

(Linnell is standing absorbed. Mrs. Wilmore looks sig- 
nificantly at Viveash with regard to Linnell. Viveash 
shrugs his shoulders. She smiles and exit.) 

(Viveash goes to Linnell.) Now, Linnell, we’ll go and 
administer our respective doses of law and gospel to 
William Sheldrake! 

LINNELL. I can only advise him as I’ve already done. 

viveasH. Then you’d better keep your mouth shut, and 
let me administer law and gospel too! 

[As they are going off, Helen and Lennard enter. 
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HELEN. How d’ye do, Mr. Linnell? 
LINNELL. How d’ ye do? 
[Shaking hands. 

HELEN. I’ve heard from my father. I wrote him that 
I wished you to marry us. 

LINNELL. I shall be very pleased, if it’s Mr. Wilmore’s 
wish. 

LENNARD. Oh, yes, delighted. Very kind of you, Linnell. 

vivEasH. Now, Linnell. 
[Eweunt Linnell and Viveash. 

LENNARD. I’m afraid old Daubeny won’t like our shunt- 
ing him for the marriage. 

HELEN. I could n’t be married by Mr. Daubeny! (Go- 
ing to piano, which is open, playing disjomted chords 
during the following scene.) To be blessed by those 
fat hands! (A little shudder.) There would be some- 
thing almost profane about it. Don’t you feel that? 

LENNARD. No. Old Daub is a very good sort of parson, 
as parsons go. 

HELEN (playing a chord). Len, I’ve been talking to 
your mother about marriage. 

LENNARD. Yes? 

HELEN. It seems I’ve had altogether wrong ideas about it. 

LENNARD. How? 

HELEN (playing occasional bars). Perhaps my father 
was wrong to bring me up so strictly. He ought to 
have made me go more into society. But I never liked 
it. I always kept back from the world. It seems to 
me that if you and I could live here always, looking 
after our own people, and restoring the dear old 
church — 

LENNARD. Well, why should n’t we? 

HELEN. ‘That would be an ideal life for me. Would it 
content you? 

LENNARD. You want me to go to Parliament, don’t you? 

HELEN. But that means living in London. And London 
means society. And society means doing as people in 
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society do. Since I had that talk with your mother, 
I begin to hate life. 

LENNARD. What did my mother tell you? 

HELEN. I questioned her about you. 

LENNARD. I hope she didn’t tell you anything very 
alarming? 

HELEN. It wasn’t what she told me. It was what she 
would n’t tell me. 

LENNARD. Like a good mother, she wanted to make the 
best of me. 

HELEN, Yes, I saw that. But that made me think the 
worst. Lennard, you aren’t very different from my 
ideal of you? 

LENNARD. I hope not. 

HELEN. Marriage is very sacred to me. It’s a sacra- 
ment. (Vehemently.) Yes, it’s a sacrament! And 
it must n’t be less to you than it is to me! Tell me 
it isn’t! 

LENNARD. No—no— 

HELEN. Oh, Len, I love you so much. You know father 
has told Mr. Viveash to settle everything upon you. 

LENNARD. You’re too good—too generous! 

HELEN. No—that’s nothing. I’ve settled more than 
that! I’ve settled all my love for always! I’ve given 
you all—everything that doesn’t belong to God. And 
I can’t bear — 

LENNARD. What? 

HELEN. To think you haven’t settled everything upon 
me! xr 
[Bursts into tears. 

LENNARD. I have. You’re a little hysterical. 

HELEN. No. I’m quite calm and sensible. Len, there 
is no one (passionately) —no woman can ever come 
between us, and say that you— 

LENNARD. Dearest, you’re distressing yourself about 
nothing. 

[ He tries to kiss her, but she escapes from his embrace. 
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HELEN. You won’t tell me. If you hide anything from 
me, I shall be the most miserable girl that ever lived. 
Are you coming in to tea? 

LENNARD. In a few minutes. I must give Jenkins orders 
about the beaters to-morrow. 

(Evit Helen. He stands distressed and perplexed, 
makes a gesture as if dismissing the subject, and is 
going off at back, when he comes face to face with 
Rachel, who enters.) 

Rachel! 

RACHEL. Lennard! 

LENNARD. My God! 

RACHEL. Forgive my coming. I was obliged — 

LENNARD. Sh! (Closes door.) You’ve not gone out to 
your father? 

RACHEL. I daren’t! 

LENNARD. Daren’t? 

RACHEL. Can’t you guess? 

LENNARD. Rachel! 

RACHEL. I’ve just heard you are to be married. It is n’t 
true? 

LENNARD. Yes. (She makes a gesture of despair.) I 
told you it was impossible our friendship could con- 
tinue. 

RACHEL. Friendship! 

LENNARD. And we parted and said good-bye. 

RACHEL. You promised we should meet again, when I 
came back to England. . 
LENNARD. Why didn’t you go to your father as we 

arranged? 

RACHEL. There was no boat for a fortnight. Then I 
began to be afraid. So I stayed on in England till 
I was sure— Lennard, it’s the worst. 

LENNARD. Good Heaven! But when I left you three 
months ago, you had no thought — 

RACHEL. Not then. Oh, this suspense has been terrible! 
Lennard, you will marry me as you promised? 
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LENNARD. I was free then. I’m not free now. 

RACHEL, And you never told me you were engaged! 

LENNARD. I wasn’t actually engaged when I last saw 
you. 

RACHEL, But you were going to be.’ And it was to get 
rid of me! Do you remember all you said to me? 
And you never meant it! 

LENNARD. Yes. I did mean it. I did love you, Rachel. 
And even now —if there were any way out of it! That’s 
impossible now! But of course I’ll see you through 
as far as I can. (She shows despair; sits down help- 
lessly.) Why did you come here? Why didn’t you 
write to me? 

RACHEL. I thought you might be away on some engi- 
neering work, and then the letter would be opened. I 
did write this morning — 

[Half taking the letter out of the hand-bag. 

LENNARD. Where are you living? 

RACHEL, I stayed at my cousin’s till yesterday. I came 
here thinking perhaps I could give drawing lessons, 
and then if your mother should only take to me, all 
might be well. Oh, what shall I do? 

LENNARD. There’s no absolute danger yet, for some 
months, is there? 

RACHEL, Not till the spring. 

LENNARD. That gives you time to turn round. 

RACHEL, But it must come! And then! I can’t face it! 

LENNARD. Rachel! Don’t give way like this! Rachel! 
[He is bending over her, consoling her, when Mrs. Wil- 
more enters, right. 

Mrs. WitMorE. Lennard! You know this lady? 

LENNARD. Yes—I— 

MRS. wiLMorE. And you allow her to come here? 

LENNARD. Mother, I’ve behaved like a scoundrel to her. 

MRS. WILMORE. We won’t talk of that now. (To Ra- 
chel.) Will you please leave at once? 

LENNARD. Mother, she’s the best and truest girl! Her 
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only fault is that she trusted to my word, and I broke 
it! We must help her. 

rs. WILMoRE. Certainly. We’ll do whatever is right. 
(To Rachel.) Please go now. . 

[Going towards door at back. 

LENNARD. Mother, it isn’t only herself. (Mrs. Wilmore 
looks inquiringly.) There will be another. 

MRS. WILMoRE. Another? 

LENNARD. My child! 

MRS. WILMORE (to Rachel). Is this true? 

RACHEL, Oh, I think I shall kill myself! 

mrs. witmorE. Hush! Of course we’ll help you, but 
you must n’t be seen in Weybury. (Takes out watch.) 
Let me think. You’ll just have time to catch the six- 
fifteen to Gilminster. Go there, to the Bear Hotel. 
Stay there to-night. Vl come to you to-morrow morn- 
ing, and arrange something. You’ll go? 

RACHEL. Yes. But Lennard — 

MRS. WILMORE (quickly). My son’s name mustn’t be 
mentioned. Promise me you won’t bring him into this. 

RACHEL. Of course I won’t! I promise. 

MRS. WILMORE. Remember that. It’s the only condition 
on which I can help you. You understand? 

RACHEL. Yes. I love him too much to— 

MRS. WiILMoRE. Hush! You’ve no time to spare. 

RACHEL (going towards Lennard). Good-bye. Oh! I 
can’t — 

[ Nearly breaks down. 

MRS. WILMORE (interrupting). Please—vno scenes here. 
You must go. 

[She goes towards door. 

LENNARD. Rachel, you forgive me? (She nods.) Mother, 
I can’t let her go like this! 

MRS. WILMORE (intercepting, very imperious). Lennard, 
you forget what is due to me, and to—others. Let 
me save you from the consequences of your folly, if 
I can. 
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[Rings bell. Lennard goes up to sofa. Viveash and 
Linnell enter at back. 

vivEAsH. Oh, you’re still busy. 

MRS. wiLMoRE. No. Is it anything important? 

vivEassH. No. A marriage has been arranged between 
William Sheldrake and Sarah Piper. 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, I’m glad. That’s settled then. 
[Enter Goodyer at back with a paper on tray. 

cooprEeR. Cook asked me to give you this receipt, ma’am. 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, yes. 

(Takes receipt. Enter Mrs. Blaney, right.) 
Goodyer, show this young lady out, and put her into 
the way to the station. 

GOODYER. Yes, ma’am. 

MRS. WILMORE (to Rachel). You’ll find the Bear a very 
comfortable hotel. ‘Tull to-morrow, then. Good-night. 
[Shaking hands. 

RACHEL. Good-night. 

[Going off. 

LINNELL (as Rachel passes him). I hope you’ll be suc- 
cessful. (Offers hand.) Good-night. 

RACHEL. Good-night. 

[Shakes hands with him, and hurries off without look- 
ing up. Goodyer closes the door, and exit after her. 

VIVEASH. So you’re going to take up Missy? 

MRS. wWILMoRE. Oh, no. I’m shopping in Gilminster to- 
morrow, and I’ve promised to give her a few introduc- 
tions — that’s all! 

MRS. BLANEY. Dear Mrs. Wilmore, be very careful. She 
struck me as — 

MRS. WILMORE. How? 

MRS. BLANEY. Well, she seemed to avoid meeting my 
glance, I think it’s such a good plan to fix your eye 
steadily upon persons, such as servants and govern- 
esses— like this— give them one piercing look, and 
if they flinch, have nothing to do with them! 

[ Daubeny enters, followed by Wilmore. 
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DAUBENY (to Mrs. Wilmore). Ah! Ah! I’m sure you’ve 
forgotten it again! 

MRS. WILMORE No, here it is. 

[Giving him the receipt. 

DAUBENY. Thanks. My best respects to your cook. 
Quails Estelle! 

[Sits, takes out his spectacles, and affectionately 
ponders his recevpt. 

WILMORE (to Linnell and Viveash). Did you give Wil- 
liam Sheldrake my message? 

vivEAsH. Oh, yes. We put the matter to William in 
a nutshell, didn’t we, Linnell? And the result is, up 
go William and Sarah’s banns next Sunday. 

witmoreE. That is so far satisfactory. 

DAUBENY. Most satisfactory! 

[Folds up his receipt carefully, and puts it in his 
pocket. 

WiLMoRE. On consideration, Linnell, you might take up 
this subject in your discourse next Sunday. 

LINNELL. What? 

witmore. Eh, Daubeny? 

DAUBENY. An excellent idea! 

witmorE. Unless you prefer to deal with it yourself, 
eh? | 

DAUBENY. No, I’ll leave it in Mr. Linnell’s hands. 

MRS. BLANEY. It’s high time that somebody instilled 
some sort of morality into our young people. 

WILMORE (to Linnell). Next Sunday evening then. 
You ’ll please let William Sheldrake and Sarah Piper 
and the members of their family know that I wish 
them all to be present. 

LINNELL. What? You wish me to start this aS ki 
pair on their newly married life by crying out their 
fault from the housetops, and shaming them before 
all their neighbours ! 

WILMORE (very angry). Yes, sir, I do! Wretched pair 
indeed! Don’t they deserve to be wretched? Shame 
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them? Don’t they deserve to be ashamed? I beg you 
will hold them up severely as a warning to others. 
And I beg you will represent my attitude in this 
matter as dictated by the fatherly interest I take in 
all my tenants! (Tapping the table vigorously with 
his forefinger to emphasize his sentiments.) And I 
beg you will let it be understood that I have only one 
rule in these cases, that I will tolerate no tampering 
with the plain dictates of morality on my estate! 
(Ceases tapping the table, and rises with a self-satis- 
fied air.) And I don’t doubt we shall all be very much 
edified next Sunday evening! (Goes towards the group 
of Daubeny, Viveash, and Mrs. Blaney; turns round to 
Linnell.) Did you hear what I said? 
LINNELL. Yes, I heard you. 

[ Wilmore goes to the group, and is seen to be justify- 
ing his outburst to them in a vigorous, self-satisfied 
way. Mrs. Wilmore and Lennard have remained near 
window at back, listening with great apprehension. 
Linnell stands calm, self-controlled. 


CURTAIN 


(Two hours pass between Acts I and II.) 


ACT II 


Scene. Sitting-room at Mr. Linnell’s. A_ plainly, 
sparely furnished room im an old rambling house. On the 
left is a bow-window looking out on the street. On the 
right is a fireplace with fire burning. In the back wall to 
the right is a door leading to the staircase, with one step 
showing below it. In the back wall a little to the left is a 
door leading into a passage, and beyond the passage an- 
other door leading mto Edgar Linnell’s study. When 
these doors are open, a view is obtained of the study be- 
yond them. In the back wall to the left is a small window 
with little red curtains, drawn apart, so that the passage 
can again be seen, lighted by an oil lamp, and leading up 
to the front door of the house. An easy-chair above the 
fireplace, with a table above it against the left wall. An- 
other table is down stage left, with chairs to the right and 
above it. Cheap prints on the walls. Cheap, but not 
ugly, furniture. The place gives an impression of genteel 
poverty, but contains nothing in bad taste. The time is 
about eight on the evening of the same day, and the room 
is lighted with oil-lamps. On the table to the left are a 
rug and the umbrella and hand-bag which Rachel has 
carried in Act I. 

Discover Patty showing in Mrs. Blaney. Patty is the 
Linnells’ servant, a neat, sharp little country girl in a 
cotton frock. 

MRS. BLANEY. Dr. Blaney is still here? 
patty. Yes, ma’am. In the study with Mr. and Mrs. 

Linnell, binding up the poor young lady’s foot. 

MRS. BLANEY (at door, listening across the passage). 

How did the accident happen? 
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patty. ‘The lady slipped down the steps at the station, 
and sprained her foot so bad as she could n’t walk. 

MRS. BLANEY. What made them bfing her here? 

patty. Mrs. Linnell was going by train to Gilminster 
to do her shopping, and saw the young lady fall. And, 
as our house was close by, she had her brought here in 
Mr. Perry’s new red van. 

MRS. BLANEY (listening). I can hear Mr. Linnell’s voice, 
and the doctor’s, but I can’t distinguish a word. 

patty. Oh, isn’t it annoying, ma’am, when you just 
can’t catch — 

[ Mrs. Blaney frowns at her, and comes away from door 
to the table; examines the rug, umbrella, and hand- 
bag. 

MRS. BLANEY. Do these belong to the young person? 

patty. Yes, ma’am. 

MRS. BLANEY. A very peculiar rug! Much more lke a 
man’s rug than a lady’s! 

patty. It has got a man’s look about it! 

MRS. BLANEY. And quite a common umbrella. 
[Examining the texture. 

patty. Yes, ma’am. Not a penny more than seven and 
sixpence. 

MRS. BLANEY (taking up the hand-bag and lookmg at the 
imitials). R.N. I suppose it’s the drawing-mistress 
person who called on Mrs. Wilmore. (She has managed 
to open the hand-bag and peep in. Suddenly.) Patty, 
please tell Dr. Blaney his dinner is getting cold, and 
that I’m pang: 

PATTY. Yes, ma’am. 

[Patty goes across passage, and is seen to enter the 
study door opposite. The moment her back is turned, 
Mrs. Blaney takes a folded letter out of the hand-bag, 
hesitates, puts it back, looks longingly at bag, gives 
way to her curiosity, takes out the letter. 

MRS. BLANEY (reading). “Wednesday morning” — 
that’s this morning. (Glancing round at study door, 
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reads.) “I am in Weybury, and must see you at 
once ”” — 

[The study door, which has been open a little way, ts 
opened wide by Dr. Blaney, who appears at it, speaking 
off into study. He is a stout, middle-aged man, with a 
bland, sleek, formal, deferential, bedside manner. 

DR. BLANEY (at the study door). Rest the foot entirely. 
Don’t leave that sofa. Above all, no excitement. Per- 
fect quiet. Good-evening. 

(Mrs. Blaney quickly replaces letter and crosses to 
window. ) 

(Dr. Blaney speaks at the study door, and crosses pas- 
sage into room. Mrs. Linnell and Linnell follow him m 
from the study. Mrs. Linnell is in outdoor clothes.) 
A sprain. Quite a simple sprain. No cause for serious 
alarm. There is also a temperature which may, or 
may not, develop into some more or less pronounced 
form of fever. She says she has been living with some 
cousin in London. I should advise getting her back 
there at once. 

LINNELL. There’s no train for London to-night, and 
if she has a temperature, might n’t it be dangerous? 

DR. BLANEY. Well, from that point of view, it is inad- 
visable to move her. 

MRS. BLANEY. Who is she, and what is she doing in 
Weybury? 

MRS. LINNELL. She seems to be a lady. 

MRS. BLANEY. There are so many sorts of ladies nowa- 
days. And before you allow her to have an infectious 
fever here, with your two children so liable to catch 
anything and everything — 

MRS. LINNELL. Her box was labelled for Gilminster. I’m 
going there. Shall I order a carriage, and take her over? 

LINNELL. What would you do with her? 

MRS. BLANEY. Send her to the best hotel. She’ll be far 
more comfortable there than staying here and running 
up a heavy doctor’s bill, without any means of paying. 
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DR. BLANEY. Under the circumstances, that might be the 
wiser plan. 

LINNELL. I don’t think we’ll turn her out to-night. 

DR. BLANEY. In that case we must do our best for her. 
I'll send in a soothing draught, and a lotion for the 
foot. As regards diet —a little arrowroot or gruel; 
nothing heavy; no meat; no solids; no stimulants. A 
little soda and milk to drink. Above all, no excite- 
ment. Perfect quiet. Of course, if the temperature 
should rise still higher —but we trust it won’t. (T'o 
Linnell.) Good-evening. (T'o Mrs. Linnell.) Good- 
evening, Mrs. Linnell. Now, Matilda! 

[He goes off into passage, followed by Linnell. They 
are seen through the window, talking. 

MRS. BLANEY. Where’s her other luggage? 

MRS. LINNELL. At the station. 

MRS. BLANEY. What’s it like? 

MRS. LINNELL. One large trunk. 

MRS. BLANEY. I should unpack it for her, and look very 
carefully through everything. 

MRS. LINNELL. I couldn’t do that. 

DR. BLANEY (voice from passage). Now, Matilda! 

MRS. BLANEY. Coming, dear! I’ll run in again after 
dinner, and see if you’ve found out anything about her. 
[Lait at back. She is seen to pass the window with 
Linnell and Dr. Blaney. Mrs. Linnell takes up the 
hand-bag and looks at the initials. A moment later 
Linnell re-enters the room. 

LINNELL. Rather unfortunate, eh, Mary? Stopped your 
shopping? 

MRS. LINNELL. No, they keep open late on market night, 
and sell off cheap. One must save every penny when one 
has an extravagant husband like you. 

LINNELL. Extravagant? I? In what? 

MRS. LINNELL. In your ideas of right and wrong. 
They ’re far too expensive for our position. You can’t 
afford them on a hundred and twenty a year. 
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LINNELL. I can’t afford to do what’s right on a hundred 
and twenty a year? 

MRS. LINNELL. No, not when it offends everybody, and 
brings your children to beggary. 

LINNELL (very gently strokes her hair). ‘Thou speakest 
as one of the foolish women.” 

MRS. LINNELL (edging away from his caress). No, I speak 
like a good wife and mother. There’s scarcely a labor- 
er’s home in Weybury that hasn’t more comforts and 
luxuries than ours. Edgar, won’t you do as Mr. Wil- 
more wishes? 

LINNELL. How? 

MRS. LINNELL. Study him. Make friends with him. 
Then he’d give you the living. (Glancing out of win- 
dow.) There’s the signal down. I shall only just 
catch the train. (Kissing him.) You’re to do as I tell 
you. For our children’s sake! 

LINNELL. I can’t bow the knee to Baal. 

MRS. LINNELL. Yes, you can. It’s the only way to be 
vicar of Weybury. 

[Linnell stands perplexed, sighs deeply, goes to stair- 
case door, opens it, takes off the coat he is wearing, 
takes from peg a very old, threadbare coat, which is 
hanging there, hangs up the coat he has taken off. 
[Enter Patty from study. 

Patty. The young lady has asked for her rug and things. 
LINNELL (putting on the old coat). You took my letter 
to Mr. Wilmore? : 
Patty. Yes, sir. He was in the hall, and he took it and 

read. it. 

IINNELL. Well? 

patty. He got as red as a turkey cock. ‘Oh, indeed,” 
he says. “Tell Mr. Linnell Ill come and talk to him 
myself after dinner,” he says; and then he marched off 
as if all the world belonged to him. 

LINNELL. That will do, Patty. 

(Turns from her towards the fire. Patty takes up the 
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rug, umbrella, and bag, and goes off with them. She 
carries the hand-bag upside down, and the letter slips 
out of the pocket on to the floor near the door. Linnell 
stands in perplexity, sees the letter, goes up to it, picks 
it up.) 

(Reading.) ‘“ Wednesday morning. I am in Weybury 
and must see you.” Who’s this? ‘You must keep 
your promise, or the shame will drive me mad. I am 
coming to call on your mother in the hope of seeing you, 
and giving you this. You will marry me—” (He 
shows surprise, and his hand drops with the letter at his 
side.) Shame!! 

(The door at back opens, and Rachel stands there, pale 
and distracted, leaning on a walking-stick and against 
the doorway.) 

You should n’t have moved. Your foot? 

RACHEL (indicating stick). I found this in there. I’ve 
lost a letter — 

LINNELL (offering the letter). Is it this? 

RACHEL (takes it eagerly, just glances at it). You’ve 
read it? 

LINNELL. Only the opening sentences. At first, I thought 
it was addressed to me. 

RACHEL (darting at him a look of eager inquiry). You 
know —? 

(He does not reply. She limps hurriedly to the fire, 
puts the letter on it, and drops exhausted into the 
easy-chair. He comes up to her with a sympathetic 
gesture.) 

You wish me to leave here? 

LINNELL. Not till you have found another home. 

RACHEL. Home? I shall never have a home, unless — Oh, 
what shall I do? 

LINNELL. That letter was written to somebody in Wey- 
bury, and never delivered. (She does not reply.) To 
Mr. Lennard Wilmore? 

RACHEL (quickly). No. 
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LINNELL. No? 

RACHEL. No. I mustn’t say whom it was written to. 
That doesn’t matter. (Suddenly attempting to rise.) 
I must go to Gilminster. 

[She rises, but her foot gives way, and she sinks into 
chair. 

LINNELL. There’s no train till eleven. You can’t go 
to-night. 

RACHEL. Iam sorry to be so much trouble. 

LINNELL. Don’t think of that. Think only how we can 
help you to meet this. 

RACHEL, Thank you. (A pause. She suddenly looks at 
him.) I want to ask you one question. 

LINNELL. Ask me. 

RACHEL. Because I’ve done wrong, my child won’t do 
wrong —won’t grow up to be wicked? 

LINNELL, Your child’s future is in your hands to shape. 
Begin to change from this moment. There lies the best 
hope for your child. 

racHEL, You think I’m a bad girl? 

LINNELL. No; but if you are, then you’re my especial 
charge. 

RACHEL. I’m not a bad girl. I’ve made one mistake, 
and now I can’t get back. 

LINNELL. Are you sure of that? 

RACHEL (eagerly). Can I? Show me the way! 
LINNELL. ‘There’s only the one old way. You’ve done 
wrong. You repent. 
RACHEL. Oh, yes, I repent. But repentance doesn’t get 

you back. I want to get back to where I was. 

LINNELL, That’s impossible. Things can never be as 
they were. But put the past behind you. Look to the 
future. Resolve to bear the burden of your wrong- 
doing bravely. 

RACHEL, I can’t! I can’t face it! All my life long! 
All my life long! 

LINNELL. Life’s a running stream. However foul and 
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muddy it may be, it clears and purifies itself as it goes 
along. So it will be with yours. 

RACHEL, No! No! How can I meet people? Every- 
body will avoid me! 

LINNELL. I won’t. Ill help you. I’ll be your friend. 

RACHEL (looks up gratefully). How kind you are! 

LINNELL. Tell me what I can do. Shall I write to your 
father? 

RACHEL. No, not yet. He’s so happy out there with 
his work. And when he comes home—to me! 

LINNELL. But he’ll forgive you? 

RACHEL, Oh, yes, he’s kindness itself. That’s why I 
don’t wish to break his heart. 

LINNELL. Let me speak to the man who brought you to 
this. 

RACHEL, The man who —? 

LINNELL. Lennard Wilmore. 

RACHEL, But it wasn’t—vyou’re quite wrong in think- 
ing that letter was for him. (He looks sternly at her, 
her eyes drop, she shows confusion.) I mean— it 
would be useless — you’re mistaken. 

LINNELL (very cold and stern). I can do nothing for 
you unless you’re quite truthful with me. Your foot is 
paining you. Let me help you back to the sofa. 

[ Helping her to rise, giving her his arm. 

RACHEL (suddenly). Oh, don’t you turn against me! 

LINNELL. I won’t. Let me try to set things straight 
for you, will you? 

RACHEL. Yes—at least —Oh, I don’t know what to do! 
(Suddenly, with great agitation.) I mustn’t stay 
here — 

[A knock, off, at the front door. 

LINNELL. Calm yourself. Make up your mind to stay 
to-night, and in the morning we’ll decide what to do. 

RACHEL. Thank you! That’s not Mrs. Wilmore? 

LINNELL. Rest there a moment. I'll see who it is. 

[He is putting her into the chair near the door when 
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Patty, who has opened the front door, enters from 
passage, showing in Helen. 

paTTy. Here’s Miss Plugenet, sir. 

HELEN (entering). Oh, I’m so sorry. You’re engaged? 
LINNELL. No. Come in. A lady who has met with an 
accident. We’re taking care of her for the night. 

[Helen and Rachel bow slightly to each other. 

HELEN. You’re suffering — 

RACHEL, My foot is sprained. 

HELEN. Can I do anything for you? 

RACHEL. No, thank you. 

LINNELL. Patty, help the lady back to the sofa. 

PATTY. Lean on me, Miss. Shove me about as much as 
you like. I’m as strong as a cart-horse. 

RACHEL (looking round a little wildly). You must n’t 
think — what you thought is not true — 

LINNELL (soothingly). Let Patty take care of you. I'll 
come to you in a few minutes. 

[Helping Patty and Rachel off at door at back. He 
closes door after them. 

HELEN. J didn’t know you had a visitor. You’re 
busy? 

LINNELL. No. Sit down. What is it? 

HELEN. Mr. Linnell, we’re almost strangers, but I feel 
I may trust you absolutely. Isn’t that so? 

LINNELL. Yes. 

HELEN. I’m in great perplexity. 

LINNELL. Tell me. 

HELEN (suddenly). Ought I to marry Lennard? 

LINNELL. What makes you ask me that? 

HELEN. Because— Mrs. Wilmore puts me off. And I’ve 
come to you, because you won’t put me off. You won’t 
tell me these things don’t matter; that all young men 
sow their wild oats; and that I’m foolish to ask from 
Lennard what I bring to him—my whole heart, my 
whole nature, my whole life. I’ve explained myself 
badly. But you understand? 
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LINNELL. I think I do. 

HELEN. Then ought I to marry him? 

LINNELL. You love him? 

HELEN (warmly). With all my heart. Should I have 
accepted him else? I came fresh from school. That was 
four months ago, and for the first month all was like a 
happy dream. Then I got this terrible doubt, and I 
can’t rest. I’m not foolish! I’m not hysterical! I 
can’t marry him if I feel he is still bound to —to some 
one who came before me. What can I do? 

LINNELL. Shouldn’t you go to your father? 

HELEN. No. He wouldn’t understand. That’s why I 
came to you. 

LINNELL (after along pause). I cannot advise you. 

HELEN. You can’t? Isn’t it your duty to advise me? 
Is n’t that why you are a clergyman? 

[Linnell takes a step or two in great perplexity. 

LINNELL. Have you heard anything—or seen—or 
guessed? 

HELEN. I’ve questioned Mrs. Wilmore. Just now, after 
dinner, I begged her to be quite frank with me, but I feel 
she’s hiding something. That drove me to you. Do 
you know anything? 

LINNELL. That is a question I did not hear. 

HELEN. Then you do know. (He turns away from her, 
very coldly.) I beg your pardon. I’m wrong to speak 
like that. But I trust you. I throw myself upon you. 
Advise me as you would your own sister! 

LINNELL. Let me think this over. Come to me to-morrow 
morning, will you? 

HELEN. Yes. You don’t blame me for this? I’m nota 
traitor to Lennard? 

LINNELL. Not if you are true to your best instinct. 

HELEN. It is my best instinct, and I must obey it. 

LINNELL (warmly shaking her hand). You’re right! 

[A knock, off, at the front door. Patty goes to it from 
study. 
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HELEN. I’ll come to you to-morrow morning, then? 
(He nods.) Thank you so much. 

LINNELL. For what? 

HELEN. You quiet me, and comfort me. I feel you’re 
quite honest. 

LINNELL (smiling). Are honest men so scarce? 

[Enter Lennard, im evening dress. 

teNNARD. Ah! I guessed I should find you here. (Look- 
ing anviously from one to the other.) More spiritual 
advice and ghostly comfort, eh, Linnell? I begin to 
be jealous. 

HELEN. Yoa shouldn’t speak like that. You make 
sacred things so cheap. 

LENNARD (betraying a little nervousness and alarm). I 
beg your pardon. I interrupted you. (Looking from 
one to the other.) Has anything happened? 

HELEN. No. Oh, yes—that young lady—can we do 
anything for her? 

LENNARD. Ah, Linnell, my mother heard of the accident 
at the station. She’s coming here presently. 

LINNELL. Indeed! 

LENNARD. She has taken a great interest in this young 
girl. Now, Helen. Good-night, Linnell. 

LINNELL (puts his hand on Lennard’s shoulder). Will 
you come back by-and-bye? 

LENNARD. Why? 

LINNELL. I want to speak to you. 

LENNARD. Certainly, but — 

HELEN. Why not stay now? 

LENNARD. I must see you home. 

HELEN. No. It’s only across two fields, and it’s moon- 
light. Ill leave him with you, Mr. Linnell. 

LENNARD. Well, if you wish — 

HELEN. I do. (Going off at back.) Oh, don’t trouble. 
[To Linnell, who accompanies her to the front door and 
opens it for her. 

[Meantime Lennard shows great apprehension, goes up 
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to door, looks after them, tries to compose himself, 
awaits Linnell’s return with great anxiety. Linnell 
re-enters, closes the door after him. 

LINNELL. Will you sit down? (Lennard sits apprehen- 
sively.) Mrs, Wilmore takes great interest in Miss Neve? 

LENNARD. Neve—is that her name? 

LINNELL. Didn’t you know? 

LENNARD, I think my mother mentioned it. 

LINNELL. Does Mrs. Wilmore know Miss Neve’s history? 

LENNARD. I suppose she has told my mother something 
about herself. 

LINNELL. How much does Mrs. Wilmore know? 

LENNARD. You’re very mysterious. What do you mean? 

LINNELL. I mean, does Mrs. Wilmore know the history of 
Miss Neve’s relations with you? 

LENNARD (starts up, betrays himself; then quickly re- 
covers and stands face to face with Linnell for a mo- 
ment). Relations with me! What bee have you got in 
your bonnet now? [’ll send my mother down to you. 
You’d better ask her. 

[Going off, opens door. 

LINNELL. Stop. I’m trying to save those dear to you 
from terrible sorrow and shame. To-morrow it may be 
too late. (Lennard closes door and comes down to him. 
Very tenderly.) Come, my dear lad! You see I know! 
so spare yourself all further equivocation, and let me 
help you if I can. 

LENNARD. It’s a pretty bad business, isn’t it? 

LINNELL. Trust me. Did you promise to marry her? 

LENNARD. I suppose I did. When a man’s in love he 
promises everything. 

LINNELL. And you became engaged to Miss Plugenet, 
knowing that this other — 

LENNARD. No, I’m not quite so bad as that. I hadn’t 
seen Helen since we were children. I was in Scotland 
last spring in charge of the railway, and when Mr. Neve 
left his daughter to go to Canada, she and I were thrown 
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together a good deal. Then the railway was finished, 
and I came home and met Helen. Before I became en- 
gaged I saw Miss Neve again for a few days. We said 
good-bye, and parted, thinking it was all at an end. 
It was only to-day that I knew the cursed truth. 

LINNELL. What do you intend to do? 

LENNARD. My mother has promised to take care of her. 

LINNELL. And Miss Plugenet? 

LENNARD. ‘There’s no need she should know, is there? 

LINNELL, You’d marry Miss. Plugenet, knowing this 
other one has your promise, knowing what she is going 
to suffer for you! 

LENNARD. It is rough on her, poor girl! And she’s really 
good. It was her very innocence —and she did love 
me! When I remember how her face used to light up 
with the loveliest smile when she caught sight of me— 
by Jove, Linnell, a man may get to be a big’ scoundrel 
without meaning it, and without knowing it. 

LINNELL. But when he does know it, then he resolutely 
sets to work to undo the wrong he has done—as you 
mean to do? 

LENNARD. Well, of course we shall provide for her. 

LINNELL. Yes—but Miss Plugenet? 

[A knock, off, at the front door. 

LENNARD. I expect that’s my mother. 

(Patty goes to the front door and admits Mrs. Wilmore 
into the passage.) 

Youll help us to keep this quiet, eh? You won’t go 
against us, and let it all come out? 

MRS. WILMORE. In here? Oh, yes. (She enters.) Ah, 
Len, why didn’t you go back with Helen? Run back 
home; I want to have a little chat with Mr. Linnell 
about this young drawing-mistress. 

[Looking at Linnell. 

LINNELL (stern and dignified). If you please. 

[Mrs. Wilmore, arrested by his manner, looks inquiringly 
at him and Lennard, 
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LENNARD. Mother, he knows. 

MRS. WILMORE. Knows what? What has this girl been 
telling you? 

LINNELL. Nothing. By accident I saw a letter she wrote 
to your son. 

MRS. WILMORE. Why should she write to Lennard? 

LINNELL. Isn’t it very natural? 
[Lennard is about to speak, but Mrs. Wilmore secretly 
hushes him with a warning gesture. 

MRS. WILMORE. Was this letter addressed to Lennard? 

LINNELL. No. 

MRS. WILMORE. Then to whom? 

LINNELL. To no one. 

MRS. WILMORE. And you jump to the conclusion that — 
Where is this girl? 
[Going to door. Linnell intercepts her. 

LINNELL. One moment. She’s very feverish and ex- 
cited. Let me prepare her first. 

MRS. WILMORE. You won’t prompt her to repeat this 
story? 

LINNELL. Story? You know it, then? 

MRS. WILMORE. It’s easy to guess. I must see her, and 
get at the truth. 

LINNELL. The truth is as you know it. 
[Eait Linnell. Mrs. Wilmore watches him off, then 
turns quickly to Lennard. Her action throughout is 
rapid, keen, resolute, energetic, resourceful, remorse- 
less, unflinching. 

MRS. WILMORE. Quick, Len! What has taken place? 

LENNARD. He accused me, and of course I denied it. 

MRS. WILMORE. You denied it? 

LENNARD. At first. But, when I saw the game was up, 
I gave in. 

MRS. WILMORE. Gave in? 

LENNARD. I said I was sorry. 

MRs. WiLMoRE. What else? Tell me all. 
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LENNARD. I’m afraid I let out I’d promised to marry 
the girl. 

MRS. WILMORE (with a gesture of despair). You’ve 
ruined yourself! 

LENNARD. Can’t we get him to hold his tongue? 

MRS. wiLMoRE. I’m afraid not. I’ll try. I’ll try every- 
thing. (With a sudden thought.) You say you did 
deny it at first? 

LENNARD. Yes. I rounded on him, and asked him what 
bee he had got in his bonnet! 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes! Yes! And then you said you 
were sorry, and pitied her, and he totally misunder- 
stood you. It’s only his word against yours. If we 
can only get the girl out of the way! What evidence 
is there to connect her with you in Scotland? 

LENNARD. Nothing that anybody can lay hold of. 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘Think! There were other young fellows 
there — your chums on the railway? 

LENNARD. Bruce Kerrick. 

MRS. WILMORE (looking at lim). It might have been 
him? 

LENNARD. It might, but it wasn’t. 

MRS. WILMORE. Where is he now? 

LENNARD. In South Africa. 

MRS. WILMORE. South Africa? Good! Your father will 
be here directly. You’d better not wait. Leave this 
to me. Oh, Len, if I can save you yet! 

LENNARD. You are a brick, mother! And I’ve brought 
you nothing but trouble. 

MRS. WILMORE. Never mind that now. (Opening the 
door for him.) Go! (Lennard goes noiselessly into 
passage. She watches him off.) Hush! 

[He closes the front door noiselessly behind him; and 
she stands thoughtful, scheming, deeply considering. 
After a moment Linnell re-enters from study, and 
comes into room. Mrs. Wilmore composes her features. 
LINNELL (entering). Your son has gone? 
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MRS. WILMORE. There was no reason for him to stay, 
was there? 

LINNELL. We must come to some understanding about 
Miss Neve. 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes. What is to be done with her? You 
can’t expect Mrs. Linnell to nurse a stranger through 
a long illness. 

LINNELL. The sprain will only last a few days. But 
there’s a fever — 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, poor creature! I know of some ex- 
cellent rooms in Gilminster. I’ll take entire charge of 
her myself, and see that she’s thoroughly nursed. 

LINNELL. Pardon me, when I told her just now you were 
here, she seemed very much distressed. 

MRS. wiLMoRE. Why should she be distressed? 

LINNELL (sternly). Mrs. Wilmore, if we are to find some 
way out of this wretched business, I must beg you to be 
quite candid with me. 

MRS. WILMORE (rather hotly). I don’t understand you! 
Why should n’t I be allowed to take care of Miss Neve? 

LINNELL. You forget, there is another question behind. 

MRS. wiLMoRE. What question? 

LINNELL. Miss Plugenet. 

[A loud knock, off, at the front door. 

MRS. witMorE. I believe that’s Mr. Wilmore. He 
doesn’t know about this. (Another loud, impatient 
knock.) Perhaps it would be better not to tell him for 
the present, at least not until you and I have decided 
what to do. | 
[ After the second knock Wilmore has entered at front 
door into passage. Patty, who has come out of the 
study to open the door for him, meets him in passage. 

WILMORE (voice in passage). Mr. Linnell at home? 
Please show me in to him. (He blusters in, and closes 
the door after him.) Excuse this unceremonious en- 
trance, Linnell, but your letter about Sheldrake has 
thoroughly upset me. Coming just before dinner, 
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too—I could scarcely touch a morsel. Haunch of 
venison, too! You saw me refuse everything, Charlotte? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, but something else has arisen — 

wiLMorE. I don’t care what has arisen. Well attend 
to this first. Now, sir, I’ve been talking with your 
vicar, and we’re thoroughly agreed— (Mrs. Wilmore 
is making covert signs.) Please don’t interrupt me, 
Charlotte. It comes to this— you will either uphold 
my ideas as regards morality, or you will leave Wey- 
bury forthwith. Which do you mean to do? 

LINNELL. What are your ideas as regards morality? 

WILMORE (upset). Upon my word! My ideas of morality, 
sir (tapping the table with his forefinger), are the good, 
plain, old-fashioned ideas which all right-minded per- 
sons hold! And always have held! And always will 
hold! Do you, or do you not, intend to carry out my 
instructions respecting William Sheldrake? 

LINNELL. Meantime, what are your instructions respect- 
ing your own son? 

witmorE. My son? 

LINNELL. Look at home, Mr. Wilmore! Deal with your 
own household first. 

witmMorE. I don’t know what you mean. Explain your- 
self, sir! 

LINNELL. You will have no tampering with the plain 
dictates of morality? You have only one rule in these 
cases? Do you wish it to be carried out in the case of 
your own son and the girl in the next room? 

witmorE (to Mrs. Wilmore). Do you know anything 
about this? 

[Patty enters at back. 

patty. If you please, sir, will you come to the young 
lady? She’s light-headed, and says she must see you — 

LINNELL. Ill come to her. 

[Exit Patty into study. Linnell follows her off, closing 
door. 

WILMoRE (to Mrs. Wilmore). Charlotte—JIs this true? 
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(Mrs. Wilmore nods.) Does the girl mean to kick up 
a fuss? 

MRS. WILMORE. No. If I can get hold of her, I think 
she’ll be persuaded to go away and keep quiet. It’s 
Linnell we have to reckon with. 

witMorE. I wish now that I hadn’t been so very strict 
about Sheldrake. 

MRS. WILMoRE. Sheldrake? It’s Lennard I’m thinking 
of! We must buy or silence Linnell somehow —at any 
price. 

witMorE. I don’t feel very much like eating humble pie 
to a curate. (Bursts out.) It’s abominable of Len- 
nard to place me in a position where I—and after all 
I’ve done for morality too! 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, please don’t. Can’t you see, if this 
comes out, the marriage with Helen will be broken off, 
and Lennard will be ruined? 

witmorre. Lennard ruined! We shall all be ruined! 
Viveash is in it too! They ’ll foreclose the mortgages, 
and then what becomes of us? 

MRS. WILMORE. What does it matter what becomes of 
us? We’ve had our day. But Len! My darling! 
Just as everything had opened so brightly for him! 

witmorE. I suppose I’d better offer Linnell the liv- 
ing? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, perhaps. Wait and see if I can 
bring him round. 

witmore. And if you can’t? 

MRS. WILMORE (resolutely). We must, face it out that 
Linnell has made a terrible mistake, and get him out of 
the place as soon as we can. 

WILMORE (dubiously). Ye—es. I do trust we shall be 
able to avoid making many false statements. And es- 
pecially any that can be tested! 

MRS. witmorE. If only the girl herself will say that 
Linnell is mistaken! (Listening.) Hush! (Linnell 
re-enters from back.) How is the patient now? 
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LINNELL. She’s a little delirious. 

MRS. WILMORE. Does she support your accusation? 

LINNELL. I’ve not questioned her further. 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘Then I must. 

[Attempts to go off at back. 

LINNELL. She’ll be passing through here on her way up- 
stairs. You can judge then whether you ought to put 
any painful questions to her to-night. 

MRS. wiLMoRE. Of course I won’t distress her, poor thing! 
It’s easy to see how your mistake arose. 

LINNELL. My mistake? 

MRS. wiLMorE. You told the girl’s story to Lennard. 
He naturally expressed pity, and you misunderstood 
him — 

LINNELL (very sternly). Mrs. Wilmore, I have made no 
mistake, no misunderstanding. Please don’t think I 
shall allow that suggestion to pass for one moment. 

MRS. WILMORE. You seem determined to take up an atti- 
tude of antagonism — 

witmore. Yes, Linnell, you might at least listen to what 
we propose. 

LINNELL. Forgive me. What do you propose? 

witmorE. ‘That depends upon whether you wish to re- 
main in Weybury, and work cordially with me for the 
welfare of the parish. 

LINNELL. Certainly I do. What has that to do with 
this? 

witmorE. It’s all part of the same general question. 
Come now! Why not sink your own opinions on minor 
matters? 

LINNELL. What are minor matters? This poor girl in 
the next room — your son’s marriage with Miss Pluge- 
net — are they minor matters? 

witmorE. Well, frankly, I own I have been too severe at 
times. For instance, William Sheldrake and Sarah 


Piper. If I were to leave them entirely in your 
hands — 
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LINNELL. And do you? 

wiLMorE. Yes, provided you take care my well-known 
principles don’t suffer too much. You won’t give me 
away, eh? 

LINNELL. I’ve only one rule in these cases — the utmost 
condemnation for the sin—the utmost mercy for the 
sinner. 

witmorE. Well, that’s my own rule, to a great extent. 
Now, can’t we act on that rule all round? 

LINNELL. Tell me exactly what you mean. 

witmorE. Mr. Daubeny is leaving Weybury — 

LINNELL. Yes? 

MRS. WILMOoRE. We should like to give you the living — 

witmorE. Four hundred and fifty a year, and the vicar- 
age, if — 

LINNELL. If? 

MRS. WILMORE. If we could be assured of your co-opera- 
tion in all things. 

WILMORE. On that distinct understanding, the living is 
yours. You accept it, of course? 

LINNELL. No. 

WILMORE. No? 

LINNELL. Not on the distinct understanding that you 
hire my hands and tongue to your service in the affair 
of this girl. 

witmorE. What do you mean, sir? How dare you im- 
pute motives to me? 

LINNELL. I beg your pardon. Then you offer me the 
living quite independently of Miss Neve and your son? 

witmorE. Of course we do. 

LINNELL. I accept it. Thank you with all my heart. 

witmore. At the same time, we must know—eh, Char- 
lotte? 

MRS. WILMORE. We must know whether you mean to re- 
peat this accusation against Lennard, or whether you'll 
help us avoid a scandal. 

LINNELL. Certainly I’ll help you avoid a scandal. Not 
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one unnecessary word shall ever pass my lips. But Miss 
Plugenet? 

MRS. WILMORE. I know it’s dreadful, but what can we do? 

LINNELL. Be absolutely frank and truthful with her. 
Let her decide whether she loves your son well enough 
to forgive him. In that case I won’t say a word; ex- 
cept that I cannot marry them. 

MRS. WILMORE. You cannot marry them? 

LINNELL. I cannot. 

MRS. WILMoRE. But if you refuse—she is suspicious 
already — she’ll guess— she’ll break off — 

witmorE. You see, Charlotte, the man’s impossible. 
(To Linnell.) I withdraw my offer of the living. 

LINNELL. I have already refused it — at your price. 

WILMORE. Price? Price? Really! I’m accused of 
bribery now! Upon my word! 

MRS. wiLMorE. Hush! We must know exactly what Mr. 
Linnell suspects about Lennard. 

LINNELL. I suspect nothing. I know. 

MRS. WILMORE. What do you propose should be done? 

LINNELL. I can see only one thing clearly. You must 
tell Miss Plugenet. 

MRS. WILMORE. I can’t. It would be fatal. 

witmorE. The worst of cruelty—to shatter a poor 
girl’s happiness, just before her marriage. — 

LINNELL. And this other poor girl—#in there? 

MRS. WILMORE. We’ll do all we can for her. You surely 
don’t wish to destroy my son’s career? 
witmorE. A fine young fellow like that! Anxious to 
serve his country in Parliament, or any other way! 
Come, Linnell, act up to your own principles! The 
utmost mercy to the sinner, eh? Look over it! Youth- 

ful folly and impulse, eh? 

MRS. WILMoRE. Mr. Linnell, my son has made one great 
error. Don’t ruin him for life. I’m ready to do any- 
thing for you and yours! We are absolutely in your 
hands! I beg you, I implore you— you have children 
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of your own—if it were your own child! Save my 
Lennard! Please, save my boy! 

LINNELL. Save him yourself! Save him by telling the 
truth! There’s no other way! If I were to hush this 
up, might n’t I be doing him the greatest mischief, the 
greatest wrong? Ina month he is to marry Miss Pluge- 
net. Some months after that, this other girl will bear 
him a child! If it should all come out —! 

MRS. WILMORE. It needn’t! It won’t! It shan’t! 

LINNELL. Sooner or later it must. Then Miss Plugenet 
is settling a great estate upon him. She gives him all 
—for what? For all his love and faithfulness! If you 
let him marry her, won’t you really cheat her? 

WILMORE. Cheat? 

LINNELL. Cheat! Did you catch the word? 

MRS. WILMORE. But if Miss Plugenet knows, it means 
Lennard’s ruin. 

LINNELL. And what does this other mean? Think! 
They enter into their new home of marriage— your 
son and his bride— all bright, and sweet, and clean to 
live in, as she thinks. She goes a bride to her new home, 
and then one day she finds this carcass, this dead rat 
festering under the boards, putrefying there and poison- 
ing all the home! You won’t do it! You daren’t! 
You daren’t let your son do it! Save him from it! 
Save him by telling the truth! 

[Mrs. Wilmore turns from him with a gesture of angry 
and contemptuous impatience, then subdues herself. 
MRS. WILMORE (cold, resolute). Is that all you have to 

say? 

LINNELL (the same cold, resolute tone). Miss Plugenet 
must be told. 

MRS. WILMORE. I must see this girl. You say yourself 
she doesn’t confirm this story? 

LINNELL. No, but your son does. 

MRS. WILMORE. Indeed, he does not. 

LINNELL. He won’t dare deny it. 
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MRS. WILMORE. He will, most emphatically. 

LINNELL. One moment. Miss Plugenet is coming to me 
to-morrow morning. 

MRS. WILMORE (coming back). What for? 

LINNELL. To ask me this question — whether I can con- 
scientiously advise her to marry your son. 

[Mrs. Wilmore is overwhelmed for the moment. Mrs. 
- Linnell and Mrs. Blaney enter at the front door, and 
are seen to pass the window m passage. 

MRS. WILMORE (recovering herself). And you'll tell her 
this absurd story? 

LINNELL. No, you’ll tell her yourself. 

MRS. WILMORE (struck by the idea). Yes, indeed, I shall. 
I shall certainly tell her; and warn her of this trumped- 
up accusation you’re bringing against Lennard. 

LINNELL. 'Trumped-up accusation? 

[ Mrs. Linnell appears at door. 

MRS. LINNELL (entering). Is anything the matter? I’ve 
just met Mrs. Blaney. 

[Mrs. Blaney appears at back. 

MRS. BLANEY (coming in). I came across to see how this 

young person is, but if you’re discussing anything 
private — 
[Looks round suspiciously. 

MRS. witMorE. Oh, no. Mr. Linnell has got another — 
what shall we say — another bee in his bonnet! 

LINNELL. What? 

MRS. LINNELL. Edgar! 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘Try to make him see how wrong and 
foolish he is; how cruel to you and your children. 
[She crosses passage, and enters study, closing door be- 
hind her. 

MRS. LINNELL. Edgar! Mr. Wilmore, what has my 
husband done? 

WILMORE. I consented to overlook our little differences, 
and I offered him the living. 

LINNELL. Ah, you offered it to me! What for? 
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wILMoRE. ‘To extend your sphere of usefulness. 

LINNELL. You mean, to shut my lips! 

WILMORE (to Mrs. Linnell and Mrs. Blaney). You see! 
instead of thanking me, he accuses me of cheating, and 
bribery, and he brings some utterly ridiculous charge 
against my son, 

MRS. LINNELL. Edgar! (To Wilmore.) He doesn’t 
mean it! I’m sure he doesn’t! Edgar, if you have 
any love for me and your children — 

LINNELL (very gentle, his hand upon her head). If I 
have any love for you and my children — 

MRS. LINNELL (withdrawing from his caress). Then ask 
Mr. Wilmore’s pardon. 

LINNELL. Ask his pardon? for speaking the truth? 
[Mrs. Linnell turns away from him up to sofa. 

MRS. BLANEY. But what is this charge he brings against 
Mr. Lennard Wilmore? 

[Re-enter Mrs. Wilmore from study, and across the 
passage. 

MRS. WILMORE. Miss Neve is a little feverish, but I think 
she may be safely moved. The girl is putting on her 
things, and Ill take her to Gilminster myself. 

LINNELL. Miss Neve will not leave my house to-night. 

mrs. witMorE. Mr. Linnell, this young lady utterly 
denies the charge you have brought against her and 
Lennard. She has placed herself in my care, and I will 
be responsible for her from this time. 

LINNELL (very firmly). Miss Neve will not leave my 
house to-night. . 

[ Rachel, in outdoor clothes, supported by Patty, has 
entered across passage from study. She is excited, 
feverish, and a little delirious. 

RACHEL (to Mrs. Wilmore). I’m ready. (To Linnell.) 
Thank you for all your kindness, but I must go to Gil- 
minster! You were quite mistaken! That letter was n’t 
to Mr. Wilmore. (J'o Mrs. Wilmore.) I told him it 
was all his mistake. 
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MRS. wiLMoRE. Of course it was all his mistake. Are 
you ready? 

RACHEL. I never said a word about Mr. Wilmore — not 
a word. You believe me, don’t you? 

MRS. wiLMoRE. Yes. Give her your arm, and help me 
take her to the station. 

LINNELL. Mrs. Wilmore, whatever happens, this lady 
will not leave my house to-night. Look! How dare 
you ask it? (To Rachel.) Take my arm. Mary, help 
me! Mary, are you on my side, or will you go against 
me too? 

MRS. LINNELL (distracted). Oh, I don’t know what to do! 

LINNELL, Yes, you do know! You’ve known me all these 
years. Have I ever asked you to do what was n’t right? 
Trust me! I’m in the right now. I’m on God’s side, 
be sure. My wife, stand by me! 

MRS. LINNELL. Oh, I must! I will! 

LINNELL. Help me here. She must stay with us for the 
present. 

[Mrs. Linnell and Linnell support Rachel, and help her 
to the stairs, open the door and take her up. 

witmorE. Linnell, I can’t allow this matter to rest. 

LINNELL (helping Rachel upstairs). Stir it up then! 
Stir it up! 

witmorE. Will you withdraw this monstrous charge 
against my son, and own your mistake? 

LINNELL (on the stairs). No, not for a bishopric! 
[Linnell and Mrs. Linnell are seen helping Rachel up- 
stairs as the curtain goes down. 


(Ten days pass between Acts II and III.) 


ACT III 


Scenzs. The library at the Manor House, Weybury. 
A room in the same house, and m the same style of archi- 
tecture, asim Act I. A door at back leading into passage. 
A door up left. A fireplace with fire burning, down left. 
A window right, looking into garden. A sofa facing audi- 
ence above the fireplace. A table below sofa and a little 
to the right of it. A table towards the right. A table 
up near the right corner of room. The walls are mainly 
covered with bookshelves reaching up high, the books 
bemg mostly m good old leather binding, such as would 
remam in an English gentleman’s library of the last cen- 
tury; there are a few modern books. On the table in the 
right corner are stacks of books. On the table below the 
sofa are pens, ink, and paper. There are the usual library 
implements and belongings: a globe; an old Chippendale 
clock on the shelf of fireplace; a bust or two; one or two 
old family portraits round the room, above the doors. 

Mrs. Wilmore enters, left, very quickly and appre- 
hensively, looking back and beckoning to Mr. Viveash, 
who enters, cautiously closing the door behind him. Mrs. 
Wilmore’s manner throughout the act is restless, and 
betrays great stram and anxiety, except when she is in 
the presence of others and is nerving herself to efforts of 
self-control. | 
MRS. WILMORE (anaiously). Well? Has she come? 
VIVEASH (nods). Just arrived at my office. I’ve boxed 

her up in my private room. 

MRS. WILMORE. She accepts our offer? 
viveasH. I haven’t spoken to her yet. 
MRS. WILMORE. We must get it all settled before she 
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meets Sir John. He’s pressing to see her, and he 
wishes Linnell and Lennard and the Blaneys to be 
present. 

vivEAsH. ‘That’s what I’ve come about. We’re on very 
ticklish ground. We must pick our steps very, very 
carefully. 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, but Lennard must be cleared, and 
this girl got out of the way. 

vivEasH. When did you see her last? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yesterday. 

viveasH. At her lodgings in Gilminster? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes. I’ve been over nearly every day. 

vivEAsH. Linnell hasn’t seen her? 

MRS. WILMORE. Not since Dr. Blaney and I took her 
away from his house, the morning after the upset 
there. 

VIVEASH. You’re sure? 

MRS. WILMORE. Quite. He went over, but Dr. Blaney 
and I left strict orders he was not to be admitted. 
viveasH. Where is this meeting with Sir John to take 

place? 

MRS. wiLMoRE. At your office—or better have it here. 
It will look as if we were not afraid. 

vivEASsH. Yes, but Miss Plugenet? 

MRS. WILMORE. Helen isn’t with us now. When her 
father returned, she went home with him to the Court. 
vivEasH. Oh, yes, I’d forgotten. How’s Miss Pluge- 
net taking it? 
MRS. WILMORE. She feels it very keenly. She’d ar- 
ranged to consult Linnell the next morning. I’ve had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping her away from him. 
Now she has left it entirely in her father’s hands. Do 

let us get it over as soon as possible. 

VIVEASH (dubiously). Ye—es. I must see my way clear. 

MRS. WILMoRE. You frighten me! Isn’t it clear? 

VIVEASH. Quite, so far. (With a cunning look of under- 
standing.) You assure me that Lennard is innocent, 
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and that Linnell has made a silly mistake. I take your 
word, of course. The girl herself also declares that 
Lennard is innocent. You’re sure she’ll stick to 
that? 

MRS. wiLMorE. Yes, I think. I’ve warned her it’s the 
only chance of our providing for her and her child. 
You’d better warn her too. 

VIVEASH (shakes his head). No, I must n’t go behind her 
statement. 

MRS. WILMORE. What do you mean? 

viveasH. If the girl will stick to her story, I’m ready 
to go on. But before I come on the scene, you’d better 
see her again, and put the final screw on her. 

MRS. wiLMorE. Very well. If you think it necessary. 

viveasH. I do. She seems strange and_ bewildered. 
You’re going to subject her to a tremendous ordeal. 
Suppose she were to break down before Sir John! 

MRS. WILMORE. She mustn’t! She shan’t! 

VIVEASH (shakes his head dubiously). We’re hanging 
on her single word. If she fails us, she lets us into 
a horrible hole. 

MRS. WILMORE (sits down wearily). I don’t think I can 
stand this strain much longer. 

VIVEASH. Courage! Courage! 

MRS, WILMORE. You won’t desert us? 

viveasH. I’ll go as far as I dare, professionally. Per- 
haps a little further. I’m in the same boat with you. 
If your mortgagees close, I shall find myself in a very 
tight place. 

[Enter at back Wilmore, a little excited. 

witmorE. Sir John has just driven over with Helen. 
Are you quite ready to see him? 

MRS. WILMORE (rising, bracing herself). Yes. 

[Enter Goodyer at back, announcing Sir John Pluge- 
net. Enter Sir John Plugenet; a handsome, well-built 
English gentleman of fifty, healthy, frank, genial, 
pleasant, strong, resolute. Exit Goodyer. 
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siz JoHN. How d’ ye do, Mrs. Wilmore? 
[Shaking hands. 

MRS. wiLMoRE. My dear Sir John! 

sir JOHN. How are you, Viveash? 

VIVEASH. Capital, thanks. 

MRS. WILMORE. I hope Helen isn’t still fretting about 
this stupid mistake of Mr. Linnell’s? 

sir JOHN. She is worrying a little. 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, we shall easily put it right. 

sIk JOHN (firmly). Wemust put it right. How’s the girl? 

MRS. WILMORE. Recovering slowly. 

siz JoHN. Still at Gilminster, I suppose? 

MRS. WILMoRE. No; she came over to Weybury this 
morning. 

sIR JOHN. She’s in Weybury now? 

MRS. wiLMorE. Yes. As Lennard’s name has _ been 
dragged in, I thought Mr. Viveash ought to see her, 
so she’s now at his office. 

str JOHN. What do you make of this business, Viveash? 

viveasH. Our friend Linnell has been moonraking in 
dirty waters, and has fished up this bag of moonshine. 

str JOHN. Rather dirty, foggy moonshine, eh? Well, 
we must dispel it. I’ll come to your office, and see 
the girl myself. is 
[Mr. and Mrs. Wilmore show alarm, which Sir John, — 
who has turned to Viveash, does not see. 

vivEAsH. Yes—hadmn/’t I better get all the threads to- 
gether for you? 

sir JoHN. Threads? What do you mean? 

vivEASH. We may as well thrash this out thoroU gD ye 

SIR JOHN (firmly). That’s what I mean to do. 

viveasH. Ill see Linnell, and the Blaneys, and the girl 
herself, and arrange a meeting, and let you know. 

sir JoHN. Why not this morning, now I’m in Weybury? 

VIVEASH. By all means, if you wish it. 

srr JoHN. I do. The sooner we bring this parson to 
book, the better, eh, Mrs. Wilmore? 
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MRS. WILMORE. Oh, pray let us get this tiresome busi- 
ness over, and go on with the wedding. 

witmorE. Certainly. Not that any one who knows me 
would believe that a son of mine — still, I owe it to my 
position to silence this slander at the earliest moment. 

viveEasH. We'll silence it this morning. What time will 
suit you, Sir John? 

sIR JOHN (looking at his watch). I’m driving Helen 
across to the Oakleys. I can drop her and be back here 
at twelve. 

viveEasH. Twelve. Ill have everything and everybody 
here ready for you. 

sir JoHN. Do. There’s a good fellow! Extraordinary 
affair! You say Lennard did know this girl in Scot- 
land? 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, yes. 

sir JoHN. What sort of terms were they on? 

MRS. wiLmoreE. Sir John, if I tell you something in ab- 
solute confidence — 

srr JoHN. You know you can trust me. 

MRS. wiILMoRE. There were two or three young fellows 
down there making this railway. One of them went 
to South Africa. When it became necessary for Miss 
Neve to know his present address, she naturally came 
to his old chum to find out. 

sIR JOHN. I see. | 

MRS. wiLtMoRE. I had to drag this out of Lennard. He’s 
a dear, loyal fellow. He’d rather lie under an unjust 
suspicion himself than betray his chum. You under- 
stand? | 

str JoHN. Ah, yes. 

MRS. WILMORE. I may rely upon it youll never make use 
of this? 

stir JOHN. Of course not. Well, that partly explains 
—but why should this parson stick to his stupid blun- 
der? 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘The man’s a fanatic! 
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witmore. A harebrained, cantankerous fanatic! Wants 
to dump down model public-houses all over the coun- 
try, and ruin the brewers. 

vivEAsH. Poor Linnell is a moral maniac, who will some 
day discover that the world is square because he pro- 
fesses rectilinear principles. 

MRS. WILMORE. Hush! 

[4s Helen and Lennard enter at back. 

HELEN (goes affectionately to Mrs. Wilmore). Good- 
morning, dear. 
[ Kisses her. 

MRS. WILMORE. How are you, dear? 

HELEN. How d’ ye do, Mr. Viveash? 

VIvVEASH. ‘Good-morning. 

HELEN. You’re talking about Mr. Linnell. I want you 
to give me back my promise and let me see him. 

MRS. WILMoRE. My dear, you’ve left this entirely in 
your father’s hands. If you see Mr. Linnell now, it 
will be going over to the enemy. 

HELEN. I can’t think of Mr. Linnell as an enemy. 

sir JoHN. Lennard, you see Nell is fretting. I need n’t 
ask you— 

HELEN (goes very quickly to Lennard). No, you need n’t 
ask him! Len, I love you, and I will trust you. I 
do trust you, entirely! 

[Lennard takes her hand, kisses it warmly. 

WILMORE. There’s a noble girl for you! My dear 
Helen, I’m proud of you! I feel my dear boy’s happi- 
ness will be safe in your keeping. 

HELEN. Don’t let us speak another word of this hate- 
ful thing. But when my father has cleared it up, I 
want you all to be very kind to Mr. Linnell. He’s not 
to be punished. 

witmorE. I must say I hope his conscience won’t spare 
him! 

HELEN. Whatever mistake he has made, I’m sure he 
is acting honestly. 
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vivEAsH. That’s a bad excuse for setting houses on 
fire! 

sir JOHN. Now, Nell, I’ll just drop you at the Oakleys. 
We must hurry on. 

[Looks at his watch. 

HELEN. Good-bye, Mrs. Wilmore. 
[ Kisses her. 

MRS. WILMORE. Good-bye, dear. 

HELEN. Good-bye, Mr. Wilmore. 

WILMORE. Good-bye, my daughter that is to be! 
[Shaking hands, is about to kiss her, but she makes 
as if she did not see it. 

HELEN. Come and put me in the dogcart, Len. 

[Exit at back, followed by Lennard. 

witmore. What a noble girl, Plugenet! What a noble 
girl! 

sir JoHN. At twelve o’clock here, Viveash. 

vivEaAsH. At twelVe o’clock. 

sIR JOHN. Au revoir. 

[Exit Sir John at back. Wilmore closes the door after 
him. Wilmore, Mrs. Wilmore, and Viveash stand look- 
ing at each other. At length Viveash takes out his 
watch. 

viveasH. There’s no time to waste. I’ll call and tell 
the Blaneys to be here. They’re safe? 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, yes, they’re on our side. 

witmore. They ought to be. I got Blaney appointed 
public vaccinator. 

viveasH (to Mrs. Wilmore). You’d better have one 
more dig at Linnell, and persuade him that he’s mis- 
taken, eh! 

witmorE. He’s an obstinate beast! In fact, as you 
very justly observed, Linnell’s really a maniac. 

viveasH. He’s certainly guilty of the criminal lunacy. 
of not knowing on which side his bread is buttered. 

witmore. If he won’t listen to reason, what then? 

MRS. wiLMoRE. Crush him! Either my Lennard has to 
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go down, or this man. If he won’t retract, crush him! 
Crush him! Crush him! 

viveasH. Ill send him on to you. 
[Going up to back. 

WILMORE (very anviously). Viveash, we shall pull 
through this? 

viveasH (looks dubious, shrugs his shoulders). It all de- 
pends on the girl. If you can’t get her as tight as 
wax — 

WILMORE. Well? 

vivEasH. ‘Then, for heaven’s sake, draw back, and pull 
yourselves out of it as best you can! 

MRS. WILMORE. We can’t draw back now! 

witmorE. It would be worse than telling the truth at first. 

viveasH. I’Il bring her along to you. Get her as tight 
as wax, or— 
[Makes a significant gesture, and exit at back. 

witmorE. This is a nice position for a man with my 
honourable record! Throughout my whole life, I’ve 
never had to do so much violence to my conscience. 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, strangle that conscience! 

witMorE. Strangle my conscience! Upon my word! I 
don’t believe women have any moral principles at all! 

MRS. WILMORE. We have n’t—when it comes to saving 
those we love. There’s where we tower above you little 
creatures! Now will you help me save Lennard? 

witmorE. I’m doing all I can. You must own all 
through these painful circumstances I’ve preserved a 
high moral tone to everybody — 

MRS. WILMOoRE. You overdo it. If you don’t take eare, 
your moral principles will ruin us. 

witmore. Really, Charlotte! Upon my word! (He is 
going off at back, and turns.) That case of Sheldrake 
and Sarah Piper has come up again. I’d better let him 
off, eh? 

MRS. WILMORE. No, you’d better preserve your high 
moral tone with him— at least till this is over! 
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witmorrE. Very well. It will prove that I do act up to 
my principles as a general rule. 

MRS. witMorE. Yes! We all act up to our principles 
when it costs us nothing! 

witmMorE. Upon my word, Charlotte! I will not endure 
these constant insinuations that I am — 

MRS. WILMORE. What? 

witmorEe. That I am—a—no better than I should be! 
(Lennard enters, sulky, dejected, self-contemptuous; 
throws himself into a chair. Wilmore watches him with 
growimg anger, and when Lennard is seated, bursts out 
furiously.) This is all your doing, sir! I bring you up 
in the strictest path! I set before you an example that 
any son might be proud to copy, and instead of walk- 
ing in my footsteps, you bring this hussy here — 

MRS. WILMORE. Will you cease? Will you cease? And 
remember that I know you! (Wtlmore fires up and is 
about to speak.) I tell you, I know you! (Wilmore 
goes out at back, silenced and abashed. Goes to Len- 
nard.) Oh, Len! Len! 

[She bursts into tears. 

LENNARD. My poor darling! Don’t cry! Mother, it’s 
a thundering shame you’ve got to do this for me! 
What a cad I’ve been! 

mrs. witmMorE. Hush! Oh, Len, if I can only save you! 
And I will! 

LENNARD. I’m not worth saving! I’m only worth kick- 
ing! What a howling skunk I felt just now when Helen 
stuck by me! 

MRS. WILMORE. Don’t talk like that! You’ve done no 
worse than others, only it has come to light! Sir John 
is coming! You’ll be questioned.— You’ll say just 
what I’ve told you? 

LENNARD. Yes, I’ve got it all ready. 

MRS. WILMORE. Remember, it’s all your future! You 
won’t fail? 
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LENNARD. No, I won’t fail, dear. I can see what a 
plucky fight you’re making, and it’s all for me! Well, 
I’m going to back you up. You make dead sure of 
that, you best mother that ever lived! Whatever comes 
of it, I’m going to back you up through thick and thin. 
[ Gwing her his hand. 

MRS. WILMORE. You’re my own son! (Kissing him pas- 
sionately.) Now I’m brave again! We shall win, Len! 
We shall win! (Enter Goodyer, announcmg Mr. Lin- 
nell. Enter Linnell, looking ul and more haggard than 
before, but with a look of desperate determination on 
his face.) Good-morning. 

LINNELL. Good-morning. 

LENNARD. Good-morning, Linnell. 

LINNELL. Good-morning. (J'o Mrs. Wilmore.) Mr. 
Viveash says you wish to see me? 

“MRS. witmore. Yes. Lennard, you needn’t wait. 

LINNELL (stopping him). Yes, please— one moment. 
You know I’ve no wish to discover your fault. I’d 
willingly bury it. But I can’t bury the consequences. 
You can’t bury the consequences. Come, then, face 
them like a man. 

[Linnell has put his hand on Lennard’s shoulder. Len- 
nard tries to shuffle uneasily away from him. 

LENNARD. Upon my soul, Linnell, I don’t understand a 
word of what you’re talking about! 

[ About to go off, left, but Linnell, who has one hand on 
one shoulder, claps the other hand on the other shoul- 
der, and turns Lennard round face to face with him. 

LINNELL (very sternly). You don’t understand? You 
shall! You’ve behaved like a scoundrel to one poor 
girl! You’ve wrecked her life, and you’re leaving her 
to bear her shame and despair alone! You mean to 
behave like a scoundrel to another, who has given you all 
her love and faith, and all her estate! And your mother 
is helping you! 

MRS. WILMORE (indignant). Mr. Linnell! 
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LINNELL (repeats, looking fixedly at Mrs. Wilmore). 
Your mother is helping you! The mother loves her 
son, and she helps him build his house on this filthy bog 
of deceit! You can’t do it! Your house will tumble on 
your heads! When I meet Sir John Plugenet, I must 
tell him the truth! I must show you a seducer! Don’t 
force me to show you a coward and a liar into the 
bargain! Do you understand me now? Have I spoken 
plainly? 

[ Lennard has shown some uneasiness, but he nerves hvm- 
self, gets away from Linnell’s grasp, and laughs at him 
contemptuously. 

LENNARD. My good Linnell, have you still got that bee in 
your bonnet? 

[Exit Lennard, with a contemptuous laugh at Linnell. 
LINNELL. Then you take your stand upon your lie? So 
be it! I’ll be here at twelve to met Sir John Plugenet. 

[Going off at back. Mrs. Wilmore has shown wm- 
patience and rage at Linnell’s words to Lennard, but 
with a great effort she controls herself, and speaks with 
outward calm, which, however, betrays suppressed anger 

and determimation. 

mrs. witmorE. Mr. Linnell—one moment. (Linnell 
comes down.) As you seem determined to rake out this 
mare’s nest — } 

LINNELL. Mare’s nest? 

MRS. WILMORE. Perhaps we’d better leave metaphors, 
and look at the plain facts. 

LINNELL. Will you? Dare you? 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘There’s no evidence to connect Lennard 
with this girl. You have n’t one single particle of proof. 

LINNELL. Well? 

MRS. WILMORE. Sir John and Miss Plugenet fully accept 
our explanation. You’ll merely waste your time in 
trying to convince them. You’ll only prove yourself a 
more obstinate and misguided fanatic than people al- 


ready think you. 
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LINNELL. People think me an obstinate and misguided 
fanatic? 

MRS. WILMoRE. Didn’t you know it? 

LINNELL. No! How strange! And I thought myself 
just a plain, ordinary, honest man! 

MRS. witMorE. After this inquiry is ended, you will 
leave Weybury with the reputation of having started a 
malicious slander against one of your parishioners. 
Mr. Daubeny cannot possibly recommend you to an- 
other curacy. Your career will be ended. You will go 
down — 

LINNELL. Let me go down! If the truth is to go down, 
let me go down with it! I couldn’t wish a better end! 
mrs. witmMorE. Ah! You’re seeking martyrdom! I’m 
afraid you’ll find it! What will become of your 

children? 

LINNELL. They will be catered for— like the sparrows. 

MRS. WILMORE. Very much like the sparrows, I should 
say; with crumbs of charity, and what they can pick 
up on the roadside. Why won’t you be sensible? I offer 
you one last chance. If you refuse, think what your 
children’s future must be! 

LINNELL. Beggary! Beggary! I know it! But faith 
and truthfulness with it! That’s a good legacy after 
all! You can’t match it! Just think what your child’s 
future must be! Lies! Lies! And nothing but lies! 
You won’t do it! You’il draw back. I offer you one 
last chance. Come out of this refuge of lies — 

MRS. WILMORE (impatient and indignant). My good man, 
it’s simply useless to talk further. (She goes away a 
step or two and then comes back to him.) You’re de- 
termined to ruin Lennard? 

LINNELL. I think you’re determined to ruin me. Isn’t 
that so? 

MRS. wiLMoRE. Yes! If you drive me to it. And I shall 
be merciless. Do you understand? : 

LINNELL. I understand. 
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MRS. WILMORE. ‘There is no more to be said. 
[ Viveash enters. 

VIVEASH. You’ve finished with Mr. Linnell? 

MRS. WILMORE. Quite. He persists in this story, and — 
[Shrugs her shoulders. 

vivEAsH. Nonsense. Come, Linnell, you’re not so mad 
as to stick to — 

LINNELL. I’m so mad as to stick to the truth. Take me 
on that level, please. 

[Viveash stands nonplussed for a moment, and ex- 
changes a look with Mrs. Wilmore. 

viveasH. Very well. Sir John Plugenet has instructed 
me to collect all the particulars of this affair, Would 
you mind making your statement to me? 

LINNELL. Certainly. In writing? 

viveasH. Oh, no. This little inquiry is quite informal. 
Suppose we have five minutes together in the garden, 
and see if we can throw some light on this plaguy busi- 
ness. 

LINNELL (looking from one to the other). You’re acting 
for Mrs. Wilmore in this? 

vivEAsH. Yes. 

LINNELL. Is it light she wants? (T'o Mrs. Wilmore.) 
Is it light you want? Or dust and darkness? Ask her! 
[Eat Linnell at back. Mrs. Wilmore and Viveash look 
at each other with some alarm. 

viveasH. Confounded righteous,  stiff-necked beggar 
(Pointing off left.) The girl’s in there. You must 
nail her! 

[Eait after Linnell. 

MRS. WILMORE (goes to door, left, opens it, and speaks 

off). Will you ccme here, please? 
(Enter Rachel in out-of-door clothes. She is still look- 
_ ing pale and ill, her manner is frightened and subdued, 
_and she limps a little.) 
(Shakes hands.) Good-morning, dear. 
RACHEL. Good-morning. 
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mrs. WiLMoRE. Now, my dear, Sir John Plugenet will be 
here soon. He’ll question you severely. You won’t 
break down? 

RACHEL (calmly). No, I shan’t break down. 

MRS. WILMORE (looking at her searchingly). You’re quite 
sure you won’t betray yourself? 

RACHEL (firmly). Quite sure. 

MRS. WILMORE. Thank you, dear! I can’t tell how deeply 
I feel for you in all this. But it will soon be over now. 

RACHEL (seated at table, left). If I do this, I may see 
Lennard sometimes? 

MRS. wiLMoRE. I’m afraid that’s impossible. Mr. 
Viveash and I think it advisable you should not live 
in England. 

RACHEL. Then I shall never see Lennard again! Won’t 
he wish ever to see me? 

MRS. WILMORE. It wouldn’t be right. It wouldn’t be 
wise. 

RACHEL. But won’t he want to know what has become of 
me? And I love him so! I love him now more than 
ever! Didn’t he send me any message? 

MRS. WILMORE. He begs you to do this for his sake. 

RACHEL. He begs me? 

MRS. wWILMoRE. Yes. You will? 

RACHEL. Yes, of course. But won’t he wish to know 
what has become of —of his child? If I should die! 
Then it would grow up without a mother, and perhaps 
be cruelly treated, and have no one to teach it to do 
what is right. (With sudden passion.) 'That would be 
dreadful! I know I’ve done wrong myself, but I want 
my child to do what is right! And—if I should die — 
would n’t Lennard wish to see his child — never see his 
child —never know how it is brought up — 

mrs. witmore. If anything should happen to you, I 
promise you I’Il look after the child myself. 

RACHEL, Yes— but Lennard— won’t he care? Oh! 
[Mrs. Wilmore makes a gesture of despair. 
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MRS. WILMORE. My dear, you must give up Lennard 
absolutely from this time, or you will expose and ruin 
him. 

RACHEL (quickly). You know I wouldn’t do that. Ill 
do whatever you wish. 

[ Viveash re-enters, looking harassed and disconcerted. 

MRS. WILMORE (goes to him). Well? 

(Viweash shakes his head, and shrugs his shoulders; 
looks at Rachel, and then inquiringly at Mrs. Wilmore.) 
Miss Neve is quite ready to meet Sir John Plugenet. 
She says there isn’t the least truth in Mr. Linnell’s 
slander. She had only the slightest acquaintance with 
Lennard in Scotland. Isn’t that so, dear? 

RACHEL. Yes. 

vivEAsH. In that ‘case, we can very soon settle the whole 
matter. You’d better write a little note to Mrs. Wil- 
more, putting that in so many words. Pens, ink, and 
paper? Here we are! 

[Putting paper and ink in front of her and offering her 
a pen. 

RACHEL. What must I say? 

viveEasH. When you were in Scotland last spring, you 
became deeply attached to a gentleman — who promised 
you marriage? 

RACHEL. Yes. 

viveEAsH. We needn’t mention his name— call him Mr. 
X. That gentleman was not Mr. Lennard Wilmore? 
[ Rachel looks at him, but does not speak. 

MRS. WILMORE. It was not my son? 

RACHEL. No. 

viveasH. Begin your letter by saying that. 

RACHEL. But won’t that be perjury? 

vivEasH. My dear young lady, you’ve just stated to 
Mrs. Wilmore and me that Mr. Lennard Wilmore was 
not— Mr. X. You also made that statement in the 
presence of Mrs. Blaney and Mrs. Linnell in Mr. Lin- 
nell’s house. It will be perjury if you draw back now. 
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RACHEL. I won’t draw back. But you won’t send me out 
of England— away from him? I can’t go! 
[Breaking down, sobbing a little. 

VIVEASH. Come! Come! We mustn’t get tearful! 
Everything will be arranged for your comfort. 

RACHEL (looking from one to the other). ‘That means 
you will send me out of England. You’ll let me see 
Lennard before I go? 

vivEAsH. But you say Mr. Lennard Wilmore is the 
merest acquaintance. 

RACHEL (wildly). You know, you know what he is to me! 
[Mrs. Wilmore makes a gesture of despair to Viwveash. 

MRS. WILMORE. Sir John will be here. Tell her nothing 
can be done for her unless Lennard is cleared from this. 

RACHEL. You needn’t fear! I shall clear him! But 
afterwards, I may see him once, just for a few minutes? 
Oh, do let me! JI won’t make a scene. Just once! 
[Viveash and Mrs. Wilmore look at each other. Mrs. 
Wilmore nods. 

viveasH. I see no harm in your having one short inter- 
view with Mr. Lennard Wilmore. 

RACHEL. Oh, thank you! 

viveasH. At my office—with certain precautions. 

RACHEL. Thank you very much. (T'o Mrs. Wilmore.) 
Thank you. 

vivEAsH. Come! Time presses! The letter! 
[Again pushing paper towards her. 

RACHEL, ‘Tell me exactly what to say, and I’ll say it. 

MRS. WILMORE. Mr. Viveash, can’t you draft out some- 
thing? 
[Signing to him. 

viveasH. I’d rather leave her quite free to make her own 
statement, in her own words. 

MRS. WILMORE. I’Il put it into her own words, and see 
that she copies it. 
[ Signing to him. 

vivEasH. Oh, very well. (Writes hurriedly.) I believe 
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it has been arranged that a suitable provision shall be 
made for Miss Neve’s future. Has any amount been 
named? 

MRS. WILMORE. No. 

VIVEASH (always writing). To prevent any future misun- 
derstanding, it would be better to fix the exact amount. 

MRS. WILMORE. My dear, what do you think? 

RACHEL (hopeless). I don’t mind. It doesn’t matter. 

MRS. WILMORE. But please say. What sum yearly would 
make you quite happy and comfortable? 

RACHEL, Whatever you please. But I am to sce Len- 
nard — just once — before I go? 

[Enter Goodyer at back, announcing Mr. Daubeny. 
Enter Daubeny. Exit Goodyer. 

DAUBENY. Good-morning, my very dear friend! 
[Shaking hands with Mrs. Wilmore. 

MRS. WILMORE. Good-morning. 

DAUBENY (bows very slightly to Rachel, who slightly re- 
turns it). Good-morning, Viveash. 

VIVEASH (always writing). Good-morning. 

DAUBENY. I met Sir John, and he asked me to—a— 
but — (glancing at Rachel) I’m intruding? 

MRS. wiLMorE. Mr. Viveash, would you rather finish 
that in the next room? 

VIVEASH (writing). I’ve just finished. 

DAUBENY. You’re sure? Because—(Glances again at 
Rachel, who sits pale and self-absorbed.) Oh, by the 
way, Mrs. Wilmore, my dear wife has just posted you 
an invitation for our dinner-party. We’ve fixed it for 
the second. Are you free on that date? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes, I think. 

DAUBENY. Oh, you really must be free, there’s a sweet 
lady! We’re so anxious to get just exactly the right 
people, and to have everything go off well. 

viveasH. I think that is precisely the statement you wish 
to make? Read it over. 

[Rachel reads over what Viveash has written. 
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DAUBENY (in a low aside to Mrs. Wilmore). I suppose 
that is the young person? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes. 

DAUBENY. Poor soul! Sir John insisted on my being 
present, but really in these tiresome, unpleasant affairs 
—Oh, yes—now whom would you like to take you in 
to dinner? The Bishop? 

MRS. WILMORE. I don’t care. 

DAUBENY. Very well, I shall bestow you on the Bishop. 
Rather dry, our good Bishop, eh? He’s a great Ori- 
entalist. I’ll send you his brochure on the new gospel. 

MRS. WILMORE (always watching Viveash and Rachel). 
New gospel? What new gospel? 

DAUBENY. Haven’t you heard? Somebody has just dis- 
covered a valuable new gospel, with quite new readings, 
in a Syrian monastery. Our good Bishop dabbles a 
great deal in apocryphal gospels. Now I take a more 
practical view of Christianity. 

[Viveash has been conferring with Rachel upon the 
paper he has written. Mrs. Wilmore has been keenly 
watching. 

VIVEASH (rising). Is that right? 

RACHEL. Yes. 

viveasH. Mrs. Wilmore, if you please. 

[Mrs. Wilmore goes to Viveash, and Viveash just shows 
her the paper, and whispers instructions, pointing to 
the other room. Rachel sits pale and distracted. 
[Enter Goodyer at back, announcing Dr. and Mrs. 
Blaney. Enter Dr. and Mrs. Blaney. Exit Goodyer. 

MRS. BLANEY. Good-morning, Mrs. Wilmore. 

MRS. WILMORE. How d’ ye do? 

[Shaking hands. 

MRS. BLANEY. How d’ ye do, Mr. Daubeny? 

DAUBENY. How d’ ye do, my dear friend? 

[Blaney has meantime shaken hands with Mrs. Wil- 
more, and nodded to Viveash, who has nodded in 
return. 
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DR. BLANEY (to Rachel, very coldly). I trust you find 
yourself so far recovered? 

RACHEL. Yes, thank you. 

MRS. BLANEY (looking at Rachel). Mr. Viveash asked us 
to met Sir John. Perhaps we’re too early? We might 
wait in another room. 

MRS. WILMORE. Oh, no. Please sit down. (Going to 
door, left.) Miss Neve, will you please come this way? 
(Rachel limps quickly across the room, ashamed, with 
eyes cast down, and goes off, left, Mrs. Blaney watch- 
ing her fiercely all the time.) 

I'll be back in a few minutes. 
[Ezit Mrs. Wilmore. 

MRS. BLANEY. I was quite right about that girl. Have 
you ever noticed, Mr. Daubeny, how that class of per- 
son always avoids meeting the glance of a truly good 
woman? 

DAUBENY. Do they now? I’ve not observed — 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes. The doctor’s profession bringing 
him constantly into contact with undesirable persons, 
I have felt it my duty to share his labours — 

DAUBENY. Very charming of you! Quite charming! 
I’m sure our dear friend appreciates — 

DR. BLANEY (stiffly). Mrs. Blaney is an admirable help- 
meet in many respects. 

MRS. BLANEY. And having no home ties of my own— 

DR. BLANEY (annoyed). Yes, yes, my dear — 

MRS. BLANEY. I have been able to devote myself entirely 
to the interests of public morality, whereas if Provi- 
dence had smiled on our union — 

DR. BLANEY. We needn’t pursue the subject. 

MRS. BLANEY. No, but if Providence had seen fit — 

DR. BLANEY. My dear Matilda, nothing is to be gained 
by repining. 

MRS, BLANEY. I’m not repining, but while persons like 
this drawing-mistress are allowed to flaunt their delin- 
quencies — 
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DAUBENY. Very true! Ah, yes! Very true! By the 
way, my dear friend (to Viveash), now we’re all alone, 
and all good neighbours, I hope our young friend Len- 
nard has n’t got himself into a very bad mess — 

VIVEASH. Oh, no! 

DAUBENY. Because we don’t want any washing of dirty 
linen, do we? It’s so bad for society, gives such a 
handle to the lower classes, and in these democratic 
days— Now, do tell me, there isn’t going to be a 
scandal? (Anviously.) 

viveasH. Oh, no! Oh, no! 

DAUBENY. Because I’ve just sent out the invitations for 
my first dinner-party in Gilminster, and I’ve asked the 
Wilmores and Sir John Plugenet. And if there is to be 
an exposure — really I don’t know what I should do. 

VIVEASH. You needn’t be alarmed. We shall bring Len- 
nard off with flying colours. 

DAUBENY. I’m delighted! Sir John seems bent on fish- | 
ing things out. You’ll be able to satisfy him, eh? 

vivEAsH. Well, the girl herself declares that Linnell is 
absolutely mistaken. 

DAUBENY. She does? 

viveasH. Of course, if it comes to a question of hard 
swearing, and Linnell says one thing and we say an- 
other, then I hope Mrs, Wilmore may be sure that her 
old friends will rally round her, and see that her version 
is believed. 

DAUBENY. Of course we shall! Linnell came to me with 
a long rigmarole about a letter that the girl had written 
to Lennard — 

MRS. BLANEY. Yes, quite between ourselves, while I was 
waiting for the doctor that night, this young person’s 
things were on the table, and a letter had fallen out of 
her bag — 

DR. BLANEY (warningly). My dear! 

VIVEASH (quickly). Did you see the contents? 

MRS. BLANEY. Of course not! But, as it was lying open 
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I couldn’t help catching sight of the word “shame,” 
and — 

DR. BLANEY. My dear, I think you must be mistaken. 

viveasH. Do you intend to say anything about this 
letter? 
[Dr. Blaney makes her an authoritative gesture to say 
no. 

MRS. BLANEY. Oh, no! I shouldn’t dream of mention- 
ing it! 
[Re-enter Mrs. Wilmore, with a letter in her hand. 

MRS. WILMORE (to Viveash). Will you please see what 
Miss Neve has written? (Giving him letter.) It’s 
past twelve. Sir John ought to be here. 

viveEasH (nodding). Couldn’t be better! Ill take care 
of it, shall I? 
[Enter Wilmore at back. 

witmorE. How d’ ye do, Daubeny? 
[Shaking hands. 

DAUBENY. Good-morning, my dear friend. 

witmore. Mrs. Blaney, how are you? 

MRS. BLANEY. How d’ ye do? 

witmore. Ah, Blaney! We meet under very strange cir- 
cumstances! That a son of mine should be accused 
of —! And this upstart curate! I hope, Daubeny, that 
when he leaves Weybury, you’ll take care he doesn’t 
annoy us any further? 

DAUBENY. Yes. It’s a little difficult to know what to do 
with him. What do you propose? 

witmorE. I hope he will have the grace to disappear en- 
tirely! That is my invariable attitude towards any 
scoundrel who crosses my path—“ Disappear! Clear 
out of my way! Don’t force me to take any further 
notice of you!” 

DAUBENY. An admirable rule! 
[Enter Goodyer at back, showing in Sir John Plugenet. 
Exit Goodyer. 

siz youn. I’m a little late. How do, Blaney? 
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DR. BLANEY. How are you, Sir John? 

sir JOHN (to Mrs. Blaney). How are you? 

MRS. BLANEY. Good-morning, Sir John. 

str JOHN (looking round). Mr. Linnell is not here? 

witmorE. Yes, I had him shown into another room until 
such time as we required him. 
[ Rings bell. 

sir JOHN. We must have Lennard too. 

wiILMoRE. Lennard is only too anxious to face his tra- 
ducer. (Goodyer appears at door at back.) Ask Mr. 
Lennard and Mr. Linnell to come here. 
[Exit Goodyer. 

sir sJoHN. And Miss Neve herself? 

vivEASH. In the next room. 

MRS. WILMORE. She’s ready to come in at any moment, 
but I’m sure you ’d wish to spare her as far as possible. 

sIR JOHN. Certainly. 

vivEAsH. Meantime, there is Miss Neve’s own statement 
in her own words. Just cast your eye over that. 
[Giving him the letter Mrs. Wilmore has brought in. 
[Enter Lennard at back. Throughout the scene he 
assumes a careless, confident manner, but at moments 
he betrays intense anxiety and exchanges furtive looks 
with his mother. 

LENNARD. How are you? 
[To Daubeny. 

DAUBENY. Good-morning, my dear young friend. 
[Shaking hands. 

LENNARD. How d’ye do, Mrs. Blaney? 

MRS. BLANEY. How d’ ye do? 

LENNARD. Good-morning, Blaney. 

sIR JOHN (having read the letter). But this is positively 
conclusive. 

viveasH. I thought you’d say so. : 

sir JOHN. What can Mr. Linnell say to this? 
[Enter Goodyer at back, announcing Mr. Linnell. 
Enter Linnell. Exit Goodyer. Linnell bows as he 
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comes in. Sir John, poisoned against him by the Wil- 
mores and Viveash, regards him with evident distrust 
and coldness. 

MRS. WILMORE (introducing). Mr. Linnell—Sir John 
Plugenet. 

LINNELL. Good-morning, Sir John. 

SIR JOHN (very coldly). Good-morning, sir. 

viveasH. We may as well come to business at once. 
Will you be seated? (Daubeny, Mrs. Wilmore, Mrs. 
Blaney, Dr. Blaney sit. Viveash seats himself, and 
makes notes all the while.) Mr. Linnell, I must ask you 
formally to withdraw certain damaging statements you 
have made regarding Mr. Lennard Wilmore and Miss 
Neve. 

witmore. And apologise! 
[A pause. 

sIR JOHN (sternly to Linnell). What have you to say, 
sir? 

LINNELL (glancing round him). Nothing. 

sir JoHN. What! You make this dreadful accusation, 
and then you run away from it? 

LINNELL. I’m not running away. I’m here. 

str JOHN. But you’ve repeated this slander? 

LINNELL. Not to a single person since that night. 

witMorE. But it’s all over the town! 
LINNELL. Not through any word of mine. I’ve no wish 
to repeat this story even now — unless you force me. 
str JOHN. Perhaps, sir, but before you leave this room, 
you must either repeat it or withdraw it absolutely. 
LINNELL. If you please. Through an accident, I became 
aware of Mr. Lennard Wilmore’s fault. I urged him 
to own the truth to you. I urge him still, I entreat 
him, with all— 

vivEasH (dry, hard). Mr. Linnell, please reserve your 
sentimental appeals for the pulpit. Sir John wants to 
get at the facts. 

LINNELL. I/’Il give them to him, 
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sIR JOHN (cold, distrustful). I shall be obliged. 

LINNELL. While Miss Neve was in my house, a letter she 
had written tumbled on the floor. Thinking it was ad- 
dressed to myself, I began to read it. It spoke of the 
writer’s shame and distress — 

WILMoRE. But what reason had you for connecting the 
writer’s shame and distress with Mr. Lennard Wilmore? 

LINNELL. It said “TI shall call on your mother this after- 
noon, and—” 

viveasH. But, you may have observed, other people be- 
sides Mr. Lennard Wilmore have mothers. 

LINNELL. Yes, it is customary. (Advancing a little 
towards Mrs. Wilmore.) Mothers who bring their sons 
up to love the truth and hate lies — 

str JoHN. What? Mr. Linnell! You accuse a lady in 
Mrs. Wilmore’s position!— Viveash, I shall lose my 
patience. 

viveasH. Keep calm, Sir John! We shall soon explode 
this bag of moonshine. (T'o Linnell.) You’re sure 
this letter didn’t read, “I7ll call on your grand- 
mother”? 

LINNELL. No—the girl didn’t mock at her agony. Do 
you? 

viveasH. What became of this letter? 

LINNELL. Miss Neve burnt it. 

viveasH. That’s a pity. Mrs. Wilmore, will you please 
ask Miss Neve whether the letter Mr. Linnell picked up 
that night was written to your son, and whether it con- 
tained any reference whatever to you, or to him? 

LINNELL, Why ask her? You know she’ll say no. 

MRS. WILMORE. Surely Miss Neve must know to whom 
she wrote that letter. 

[Exit Mrs. Wilmore. 

vivEasH. Have you any other evidence against Mr. Len- 
nard Wilmore? 

LINNELL. Yes, his own word. 

LENNARD. My word? 
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LINNELL. You owned to me you had betrayed this girl 
under a promise of marriage; and you begged me to 
hide it! 

LENNARD. What? I asked you what bee you’d got in 
your bonnet! 

witmorer. A bee in his bonnet! Now that to me exactly 
describes the situation. 

DAUBENY. A very happy phrase! A bee in his bonnet! 
[Taps his stomach. 

viveasH. I suppose what really happened, Lennard, was 
this — Mr. Linnell told you this poor girl’s story; you 
pitied her, and then he muddled up — 

LINNELL (sternly). Please don’t put his lie into his 
mouth! He has it pat enough! 

witmore. Lie! We’re using very pretty language now! 

MRS. BLANEY. And in the presence of ladies! 

DR. BLANEY. Violent language is generally associated 
with a bad case. 

LINNELL. Yes, and sometimes with a good case, too! 

str JOHN. Lennard, my boy, you are to take my name, 
and be my son. Tell me—is there any truth in what 
Mr. Linnell says? | 

LENNARD (catches sight of his mother’s anxious face, and, 
after the faintest faltering, says firmly) No, not the 
least. 

sir JOHN. You did not confess you had betrayed this 
girl? 

LENNARD (quite firmly). No, Sir John. 

[Mrs. Wilmore shows immense relief. 

sIR JOHN (relieved, shakes his hand cordially). I believe 
you. And now, tell this man to has face that he is — 
mistaken. He’ll know what that means. 

[Mrs. Wilmore shows an«iety. 

LENNARD (steps firmly to Linnell and says fiercely). Mr. 
Linnell, you are mistaken! 

[Mrs. Wilmore shows great relief. Linnell flames with 
resentment, ts about to reply, but stops and stares 
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round, growing bewildered, and beginning to realise the 
hopelessness of his position; at length drops into chair, 
and buries his face im hands on table. 

MRS. WILMORE (comes forward). Miss Neve says most 
positively that the letter Mr. Linnell picked up was not 
written to Lennard, and had no reference to him or to 
me. , 

sIR JOHN (to Linnell). You hear that Miss Neve denies — 

LINNELL. Oh, yes, she denies. They all deny! And Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilmore! Let them deny too! If you please, 
both of you, deny, deny, deny! 

WILMORE. So we’re to be dragged into it! So we knew — 

LINNELL (to Wilmore). Aye, you knew! For you offered 
me the living to hold my tongue! (T'o Mrs. Wiimore.) 
And you— you begged me with tears to save your boy. 
Well, I’ve done my best to save him! You must go 
your way and ruin him! Go on and ruin him! 

sIR JOHN (struck by the sincerity of Linnell’s utterance). 
Wilmore — Mrs. Wilmore, surely you didn’t beg Mr. 
Linnell to — 

MRS. wiLMoRE. My dear Sir John, when we got there, 
we found Mr. Linnell in an excited state—with this 
bee in his bonnet —his own wife implored him to with- 
draw his silly statement. Mrs. Blaney, you remember? 

MRS. BLANEY. Oh, yes. Poor Mrs. Linnell said she was 
sure he didn’t mean it, and told him to beg Mr. Wil- 
more’s pardon. 

[Linnell is overwhelmed. Sir John looks at Viveash, 
who shrugs his shoulders contemptuously. 

vivEAsH. Have you any further evidence to offer us? 
(Linnell, growing more and more bewildered, shakes his 
head.) 

Sir John, will you please show him Miss Neve’s letter to 
Mrs. Wilmore? 

sir JoHN. Ah, yes! (Bringing out the letter which 
Viveash has given him.) Please read that. 

LINNELL. To what end? 
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sir JOHN. Please read it. (Linnell takes the letter, and 
looks at it mechanically, not trying to understand it.) 
You see, the girl herself declares Mr. Lennard Wilmore 
is nothing to her. 

LINNELL. She knows! She knows! 

vivEAsH. I’m glad you admit she knows. 

sir JOHN. Well, what have you to say? 

LINNELL. Nothing. 

[Gives back. the letter. 

sir JOHN. Nothing, sir? Nothing? 

LINNELL (suddenly). Yes! Please bring Miss Neve 
here — 

MRS. WILMORE (alarmed). Sir John, you shall see Miss 
Neve and question her yourself; but Dr. Blaney will say 
if she is in a fit state — 

DR. BLANEY. I must certainly forbid any violent or dis- 
tressing scenes. It would be highly dangerous to my 
patient. 

LINNELL. Then why is she here, if not to get at the truth? 
Sir John, for the sake of your daughter’s happiness, I 
demand to ask Miss Neve one question in the presence 
of your future son-in-law. 

viveasH. Surely Miss Neve’s statement is sufficiently 
explicit. 

LINNELL. I demand to put them face to face. 

siz soun. Mrs. Wilmore, I think we might ask Miss 
Neve to please step here for a moment. 

MRS. WILMORE. If you wish. 

[She just glances at Viveash, who signs assent. 

sir JoHN. I do. 

mrs. witmorg. I?ll fetch her. 

[Mrs. Wilmore goes off, leaving the door open. 
viveasu (to Sir John). Sir John, you’ll take care Miss 
Neve is not frightened or brow-beaten? 

sik JoHN. We will treat her with every consideration. 

MRS. WILMORE (appears at door, looking off). If you 
please — 
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(Rachel enters very slowly, limping a little, with calm, 
set, determined face, and downcast eyes. She just raises 
them to meet Lennard’s glance for an instant.) 

This is Sir John Plugenet — Miss Neve. 

[Sir John and Rachel bow slightly. 

LINNELL. Good-morning, Miss Neve. 
| He holds out his hand. 

RACHEL, Good-morning. 

[She just looks at him; does not give her hand at first; 
but as he holds his out, at length she gives hers. He 
takes it, holds it, and leads her towards Lennard. 

LINNELL (to Lennard). Will you please look at this lady? 

viveasH. What now? 

LINNELL (to Rachel). Will you please look at Mr. Wil- 
more? I charge you both, as you will answer at that 
dreadful day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed — 

[Lennard draws back alittle. Rachel also shows a very 
slight sign of faltering, which she instantly controls. 
VIVEASH (very firmly). Sir John, I must protest against 
this paltry theatrical appeal! Miss Neve has scarcely 

recovered from her illness — 

LINNELL. If you please, Mr. Viveash! Let me put them 
to their oath. 

viveasH. Doctor Blaney! Sir John! 

srr JOHN. Mr. Linnell, will you please stand aside? If 
you please, sir, I’ll question Miss Neve myself. (To 
Rachel, very kindly.) I’m deeply grieved to trouble 
you. You know my daughter is to be married to this 
gentleman? 

RACHEL. Yes. 

siz JOHN. Please forgive my asking. Has he ever been 
more to you than an acquaintance? 

RACHEL. No. 

siz JOHN. Has he ever spoken to you any word of love? 

RACHEL. No. 

stir JOHN. Have you the least claim upon him as a lover? 
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RACHEL, No. 

sir JOHN. That is your solemn word— your solemn 
oath, in the presence of Heaven? You have no claim 
whatever upon Mr. Lennard Wilmore? 

RACHEL (quite firmly, and then looking at Sir John). 
No, none whatever! 

sir JOHN. ‘Thank you for having spoken out so plainly. 
That sets the question at rest forever. 

(Rachel has answered quite firmly and steadfastly 
throughout, but at the end she drops back into a chair 
a little exhausted.) 

It has been too much for you? _ 

RACHEL. No—no—please don’t trouble. 

sIR JOHN (turns to Linnell). Mr. Linnell, I daren’t trust 
myself to speak to you! You, a clergyman, whose first 
care it should be to hush all slander and evil speaking — 

witmore. Leave this house, sir! 

[ Linnell, bewildered, dazed, looks round, goes wp to door 
at back, dazed. 

MRS. WILMORE (as he passes her). I told you how this 
would end. 

LINNELL (suddenly turns at door). It’s not ended! Sir 

John, tell your daughter to look! There’s a rat under 
the floor of her new home! (Sweeping his hand round to 
Wilmore, Mrs. Wilmore, and Lennard.) You know it, 
all of you! You liars! You hypocrites! You time- 
servers! Damned time-servers! You know it! You 
know the rat’s festering under the floor! (Coming 
down to Rachel.) You know it too! Ah! You know 
it — 
[Rachel starts up, frightened, and staggers. Viveash 
and Sir John pull Linnell away. Lennard, who is just 
behind Rachel, instinctively catches her and holds her 
facing him. 

RACHEL (struggling to get free). No! No! Not you! 
Don’t —don’t touch me! They ’ll think— Oh, let me 


go! 
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LENNARD (clasping her fiercely, kissing her). Rachel! 
Oh, what a hound! What a cur I’ve been! Rachel! 
Rachel, forgive me! (She revives, struggles free from 
him, and goes off, left.) Sir John, I’m a scoundrel! 
I daren’t face Miss Plugenet, but ask her — 

sIR JOHN (turns away from him with an angry gesture). 
Mrs. Wilmore, you knew this! And you lied to me and 
fooled me! 

MRS. WILMORE. What have you done, Len? 

LENNARD. Linnell, I beg your pardon. I’ve behaved 
like a— 

LINNELL. That’s past! Look up! Look up, my friend! 
You’ve cleared yourself! You’ve owned your fault! 
You’re a free man from this hour! 

[Shaking hands warmly. 


CURTAIN 


(A fortnight passes between Acts III and IV.) 


ACT IV 


Scene. The same as Act III. An afternoon about a 
fortnight later. 

Discover Mrs. Wilmore looking eagerly off at window. 
She goes to bell and rings it, then returns to window, and 
agam looks off. 

Enter Goodyer. 

MRS. WILMORE. Goodyer, wasn’t that Mr. Lennard who 
went into the lodge just now? 

GOODYER. Yes, ma’am. 

MRS. wiLMorE. With the young lady who— 

GoopYER. Yes, ma’am. 

MRS. WILMORE. Please go across to the lodge and tell 
him I cannot see him— or the young lady. . 
cooprer. Yes, ma’am. (Looking off.) Here is Mr. 

Lennard, ma’am. 

[Lennard enters at back. Exit Goodyer. 

LENNARD. Mother! 

MRS. WiILMORE. No, Lennard! No! Ican never feel you’re 
really my son again till you’ve given up this girl — 

LENNARD. That will be “never.” But you don’t mean it! 

mrs. witmMorE. I do. To be talked about all over the 
county, and cut by our old friends! To be turned out 
of our old home, and thrown back into poverty! That’s 
enough for me to bear, without taking to my heart the 
cause of it all. 

LENNARD. I am the cause of it all. 

MRS. WILMORE. No, she is the cause of it all! 

LENNARD. No, I. I alone. It was my folly and coward- 
ice. Now I’m trying to repair the mischief I’ve done. 

MRS. WILMORE. By this impossible marriage! 
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LENNARD. I love her! I’ve never really loved anybody 
else. It all came back when she stood there so bravely. 
Mother, you wouldn’t have me behave like a cad and a 
villain to her a second time? 

MRS. WILMORE. It’s useless to talk. I can never receive 
Miss Neve into our family. You must choose between 
her and me— 

LENNARD. ‘Then I choose her. 

MRS. WILMORE. So be it. I’ve to thank your friend Mr. 
Linnell for this. 

LENNARD. Yes, Linnell is our friend. He has seen Sir 
John Plugenet, and brought him round — 

MRS. WILMoRE. I don’t wish him brought round. He has 
behaved infamously in spreading this scandal through 
the county. We are utterly disgraced and ruined! 
[Enter Viveash and Wilmore. Wilmore is pompously 
self-pitying. Lennard bows to him, but he barely nods 
to Lennard in return. 

viveasH. Well, how are you? 

[Shakes hands with Mrs. Wilmore. 

MRS. WILMORE. AS you see. 

vivEASH. Glad to see you back home, Lennard. 

witmorE. Lennard is not at home, except in the sense of 
being present here for the moment. He is still enjoying 
the hospitality of his bosom friend Linnell. 

viveEAsH. Surely, Wilmore, you won’t turn your only son 
out of doors? 

witmorE. I shall certainly not welcome him here until 
he has given up his idea of marrying this — a — young 
person. 

LENNARD. I’m sorry, father. Mr. Linnell is to marry 
Miss Neve aud me to-morrow morning in London. 

witmorE. What? 

MRS. WILMORE (heartbroken). Lennard! Lennard! 

witmorE. And pray what happens after that? 

LENNARD. Sir John Plugenet has been kind enough to 
get me a railway appointment in India. 
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WILMORE. Indeed! 

LENNARD. Through Linnell’s influence. Rachel and I 
leave for India next week. And I’m going to pull my- 
self together, and make a thundering hard try to be a 
better sort of chap for the future. Mother, you’ll help 
us? 

MRS. WILMORE. No, Lennard, no! 

LENNARD. I’ve brought her over from Gilminster. If 
you won’t come to our wedding, at least you’ll see her, 
and wish us happiness? 

MRS. WILMORE. I can’t! I can’t! 

witmorE. Where is this young person? 

LENNARD. Across at the lodge. 

witmorE. In my lodge! On my premises! 

LENNARD. Yes, father. I think my future wife is quite 
good enough company for your gardener! Mother, 
you “ll see her? 

MRS. WILMORE. No—no— 

viveasH. I think you’d better. 

[Enter Goodyer at back, announcing Mr. Daubeny. 
Exit Goodyer. 

pauBENY. Ah, my dear friends! How are you, Mrs. 
Wilmore? (Shaking hands with her.) Enjoying this 
marvellous autumn weather, I trust? 

MRS. WILMORE. Yes. 

DAUBENY. That’s right! You’re looking more charm- 
ing than ever! (Nodding to Viveash.) Ah, Viveash! 
Lennard! ; 

vivEAsH. How are you? 

LENNARD. How d’ye do? 

[Viveash has whispered to Lennard. Lennard goes off, 
left. 

DAUBENY. Wilmore, my dear friend, I do trust you 
aren’t allowing this tiresome little affair of Lennard’s 
to depress your spirits? 

witmorE. No. I am bearing up wonderfully well, on the 
whole, 
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DAUBENY. That’s right. 

witmorE. I can safely say that throughout this unde- 
served affliction I have borne myself like a Christian, 
and a gentleman — 

DAUBENY. I’m sure youhave! And that must be a great 
consolation to you! 

witmorE. We all have to suffer for the wrongdoings of 
others — 

DAUBENY. Wedo! Wedo! Very true! Ah, yes! Ah, 
yes! Well, we shall be safely ensconced in the Deanery 
to-night. I ran over to say “ Good-bye.” My dear 
wife would have come, but she has one of her hacking 
coughs. However, she sent her love —and—sym- 
pathy. By the way, Mrs. Wilmore, you didn’t answer 
her note? 

MRS. WILMORE. About your dinner-party? 

DAUBENY. Yes. As Sir John Plugenet is to be there, we 
thought it only kind to you to give you a chance of — 
avoiding him. 

MRS. WILMORE. Have you given Sir John Plugenet the 
same chance of avoiding us? 

DAUBENY. I don’t quite follow. 

MRS. WILMORE. Mrs. Daubeny suggests we should de- 
cline to come to your dinner-party? 

DAUBENY. No, indeed! Don’t put it like that! Such old 
friends! But being our first dinner-party, we’re 
anxious to avoid —any little discord. 

MRS. WILMORE. I see! Please tell Mrs. Daubeny we with- 
draw our acceptance of your kind invitation. 

DAUBENY. We must have a little cosy family dinner — 
just our four selves. Now name your own day. 

MRS. WILMORE. Thank you. I cannot fix one at present. 

DAUBENY. Well, don’t be long about it, there’s a dear, 
amiable lady! Viveash, my dear friend, when you’re 
over at Gilminster, you’ll drop in and lunch with us? 

viveasH. Delighted. 

DAUBENY, Do, now. (Going off, suddenly bethinking 
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himself.) Wilmore, I hear you’re leaving Weybury, 
which I do hope is not true. But if you are, and if you 
should be disposing of your cellar, you might put an 
old friend in the way of buying what remains of that 
port — you know that delicious, soft, silky sixty-eight? 
Now there’s a hint for you, my dear friend! Do take 
it! Good-bye! 

WILMORE. Good-bye. 

DAUBENY (to Mrs. Wilmore). Don’t worry about this 
affair of Lennard’s. It will soon blow over — soon 
blow over. Good-bye, Viveash, my dear friend. 

VIVEASH. Good-bye. 

[Goodyer appears at door. 

DAUBENY. Good-bye, dear friends. Good-bye. 
[ Exit, followed by Goodyer. 

MRS. WILMORE. You see! We are to be cut by every- 
body! 

witmore. Yes, I met the new Wesleyan minister yester- 
day, and instead of bowing respectfully to me, as he 
ought, he stared up at the front of his new chapel. 
I’m sure he was chuckling up his sleeve! 

viveasH. Let’s hope he was meditating a lapse into 
Gothic for his next meeting-house. 

WILMoRE. You can chaff, Viveash! you’re not losing the 
honourable record of a lifetime, laboriously spent in ad- 
vancing the highest morality and soundest Churchman- 
ship amongst your neighbours — 

vivEAsH. No, but I’m losing the few shekels I’d labori- 
ously scraped togther in fostering litigation amongst 
such of my neighbours as were fools enough to go to 
law. What’s the use of harking back? We’re in a 
very awkward position, and only one man can pull us 
out — Linnell. 

MRS. WILMORE. Linnell! 

viveasH. Linnell. Of course this business has put Lin- 
nell in high favour with Sir John. Now, I’m persuad- 
ing Linnell that Sir John was very unchristianlike in 
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making a fuss and blackguarding you all over the 
county. Linnell is persuading Sir John that he was 
very unchristianlike, and Sir John is beginning to feel 
that he was very unchristianlike; so I fancy he’ll help 
us out of our hole with the mortgages; especially as 
your property would be a very good investment for 
him, and round off the Plugenet estate. But we 
must get Linnell to pull the strings with Sir John 
for us. 

MRS. WILMORE. I will owe nothing to Mr. Linnell, except 
my own and my son’s disgrace and ruin. 

[Enter Goodyer at back. 

cooprER. Miss Plugenet and Mr. Linnell are in the 
drawing-room, ma’am. They wish to see you alone for 
a few minutes. 

MRS. WiLMOoRE. I will see Miss Plugenet. I cannot re- 
ceive Mr. Linnell. 

viveasH. Oh, I think you will. (To Goodyer.) All 
right, Goodyer. Well come into the drawing-room. 
(Exit Goodyer. To Mrs. Wilmore.) Come, old friend! 
You ’ve lost a great deal, but don’t lose your nerves, 
don’t lose your temper, don’t lose your hold of the 
situation. I shall send Linnell to you. 

[Exit Viveash. 

witmorE. Charlotte, I think you might come and help 
us pull the strings — 

MRS. WILMORE. I’ve pulled all my strings! They’ve all 
broken! Please tell Mr. Linnell I will not receive him — 
and leave me alone. 

[Throwing herself in a chair in despair. 

WILMORE (looking at her). Yes, it’s a pretty state 
of affairs. However, I can honestly say I’ve acted 
throughout according to the dictates of my conscience— 

MRS. WILMORE (enraged). Conscience! Conscience! 
Conscience! Oh, stamp on it! Stamp on it! What’s 
the use of a conscience like yours, that always works 
wrong — 
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witmorE. Upon my word! Really, Charlotte! My own 
wife, too! 

[ Helen appears at the door at back, which has been left 
open. 

HELEN (coldly bows). I beg pardon— 

witmorE. Please come in, Miss Plugenet — 

[ Helen enters. 

HELEN. May I have a few words with Mrs. Wilmore? 

WiLMorE. Certainly. I[—a—I—a— 

[Helen takes no notice of him. He pompously pulls 
himself together and exit. 

HELEN (pale, subdued). I could n’t leave Weybury with- 
out saying “ Good-bye” to you. 

MRS. WILMoRE. Thank you. It’s kind of you. 

HELEN. Your son is not at home to-day — 

MRS. WILMOoRE. Yes, Lennard is at the lodge. 

HELEN. Then I mustn’t stay. Good-bye. 

MRS. WILMORE. Good-bye, dear. Oh, Helen, I’m so 
sorry! (The two women cry together.) And your 
heart is broken too! 

HELEN. No, not quite. Mr. Linnell has been so kind. 

Mrs. witmore. Mr. Linnell! 

HELEN. He has taught me to bear it, and to grow strong 
and. better by it. I shall have a higher life, if not a 
happier life. A high life can’t be a happy life, can it? 
I’m going to work with Mr. Linnell in London. 

MRS. WILMORE. In London? 

HELEN. I’ve managed to get him appointed to the vicar- 
age of St. James’s, Shadwell. It’s a poor living, but 
it’s just what he wished, and what I wish. We are 
leaving to-night. He wants to see you. He’s waiting 
in the next room. 

MRS. WILMORE. I can’t see him. The man who has 
brought me to the dust! I can’t! 

HELEN. Good-bye then. 

MRS. WILMORE. Good-bye. Oh, Helen, it’s all over! All 
my wishes! All my life! I’m dead! No, worse than 
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that! I’m living, with nothing to live for! (Wiping 
away her tears.) Good-bye! 

HELEN. Good-bye! 

[They are embracing when the door at back opens, and 
Rachel enters, shown in and followed by Lennard. 
Rachel comes down a few steps. Mrs. Wilmore and 
Helen then disengage themselves, and Rachel and Helen 
recognise each other. 

LENNARD (showing great shame). Ibeg pardon. I didn’t 
know — 

[He is going off. 

HELEN. No, please stay. I’m going. (He stands deeply 
ashamed. Helen goes towards door, then stops, looks 
at Rachel a moment, goes to her.) I hope you will be 
very happy! 

[Kisses Rachel. Exit. 

LENNARD. Mother, we’re leaving England in a few days. 
Have n’t you a word to say to her? 

MRS. WILMORE (to Rachel). Yes. Please come to me. 
I don’t wish to speak unkindly, but through you Len- 
nard’s career has been destroyed for the time — 

RACHEL. Oh, don’t say that! 

MRS. WILMORE. I must. My son was in a great position. 
He might have hoped for any honours —the highest 
—he had a splendid future. To-day he’s a disgraced 
pauper — through you! 

LENNARD. Mother! Mother! Rachel, come away with me. 

MRS. WILMORE. No, Lennard, please let her hear me! 
(To Rachel.) I’m not reproaching you. It’s done. 
But now you’re going to do him a further injury — 

RACHEL. No! No! 

mrs. wiILMoRE. Yes! If you leave him, and go out of 
his life, this disgrace will pass away and be forgotten. 
In a few years he will redeem his mistake, and make a 
good marriage. Won’t you give him a chance? 
Haven’t you done him harm enough? 

RACHEL. Oh, what am I to do? 
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LENNARD. Come away with me! Mother, I’ll never give 
her up now. 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘Then I hope she’ll have the good sense 
and the good feeling to give you up. . 

LENNARD. Rachel! 

MRS. WILMORE. Keep silence, Lennard, if you please, 
and let me save you from this last dishonour. What 
do you say? 

RACHEL. I love him so much! I can’t give him up now! 
You won’t ask me! I’ve promised Mr. Linnell! (Lin- 
nell appears at door.) Ah, tell me! Must I give Len- 
nard up? Is it for his good? Tell me I ought, and 
I’ll try to do it, even now! 

MRS. wiLMorE. Mr. Linnell, please keep away from us 
now! I won’t have you interfere in this. (To Rachel.) 
You’ve heard what I said! Don’t listen to him. 

LINNELL. She will listen to me. And you will listen to 
me. 

MRS. WILMORE. I won’t! Go, please! (Pointing.) The 
door! The door! 

LINNELL (to Lennard). Miss Neve, Lennard, please leave 
me a few minutes with Mrs. Wilmore. 

[ Motioning them to door. 

MRS. WILMORE. No! No! 

LINNELL. If you please, Lennard! 

LENNARD. Rachel — 

[Taking her off. 

MRS. WILMoRE. Is it always to be so? Will you always 
come in my way? 

LINNELL. Always! till you’re in the right way. 

MRS. WILMORE. I won’t hear you! 

LINNELL. Ah, but you will! 

mrs. witmorE. No! No! You’ve broken up my home, 
you ’ve defeated all my hopes, you’ve ruined my son, 
you’re parting me from him now when I love and need 
him most, you ’re sending him away to India to die, per- 
haps, out there—I may never see him again. You’ve 
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done all this! Well, you’ve done it! So be satisfied 
with your work, and let me be! 

LINNELL, My work isn’t finished — 

MRS. WILMORE. Not finished? Pray, what more have you 
to do? 

LINNELL, To open your eyes! To make you see what 
you would have done! Think of it! And you asked 
me, God’s minister, to wink at your foul trick and help 
you—help you prepare a long life of treachery and 
distrust for your son and his bride! Look at it! 
Where is your conscience? Where is your eyesight? 
Ah, but you would n’t have done it! Very shame would 
have stopped you — 

MRS. WILMORE. You have stopped me! So be content. 

LINNELL. No, not till you own your son is doing right. 

MRS. WILMORE. ‘To marry that girl? 

LINNELL. Yes! They love each other. Their future will 
be all the more secure from their bitter remembrance 
of the past. They’ll work out their repentance in a 
great love. He’ll build his house on the true love of man 
and wife. It will stand. His hopes, his honour, his 
safety, his duty, his happiness — all lie with her. Can’t 
you see that? 

MRS. WILMORE. I can see nothing, except that I am to 
lose Lennard. You’ve robbed me of him! You’ve 
robbed me of him! 

LINNELL. No! No! Or if I have, it’s only to give him 
back to you! I took from you a coward, a deceiver, a 
seducer, ready to act a base lie and live an idle, selfish 
life upon the money of a woman he didn’t really love. 
I give him back to you an honourable, upright man, 
ready to work and to face life bravely with the woman 
he does love. Ah! Take him from me—take the new 
Lennard to your heart, and thank God for giving you 
a son you can be proud of! 

MRS. WILMORE. JF can’t! I can’t! I can’t bear to think 
—I can’t owe anything to you! 
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LINNELL. Don’t think of me as your creditor. Think 
of me as your servant —God’s servant, and therefore 
your servant, sent to hold a light to your path, and 
smooth it where it’s rough and thorny! Won’t you let 
me do that? Won’t you understand that I’m your 
friend, and your servant? Won’t you? 

MRS. WILMORE (after a pause). I'll try, but Lennard — 
Lennard is going from me. 

LINNELL. No! Go with him! Remember he loves her! 
Remember all she has suffered for his sake! Won’t 
you try and love her, too? Think how easily you can 
make them happy! Think how easily you can make her 
love you! They need your help and sympathy. Come 
to their marriage to-morrow, and go out to India with 
them. If you refuse, he will still make her his wife. 
You can’t hinder that. Then you will remember all 
your life that you parted from him in anger. If, as 
you said, he should die out there — 

MRS. WILMORE. Bring them in! Bring them in! 
(Linnell goes off, door, left, brings on Rachel, and Len- 
nard follows.) 

(T'o Rachel.) Come to me, my dear. 
[The two women embrace in tears. 

LENNARD. Mother! 

LINNELL. Now my work in Weybury is finished! To- 
morrow all your lives begin anew! 
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